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83-4 (the village has 200 houses) and the atlas, pl. 

lvi (room where the treaty was signed); Brugsch, 

Reise, Leipzig 1862-4, i, 181; Lycklama a Nijeholt, 

Voyage, ii, 85; A.H. Schindler, Reisen, in Zeitschr. Gesell. 

Erdk., 1883, 333 (100 houses, altitude 5,285 feet). 

The text of the treaty of 1828 in F. Martens, 

Nouveau recueil des traités, vii/2 (1830), 564-72; Sani‘ 

al-Dawla, Mirat al-buldan, i, 410-18; Yuzefovié, 

Dogovori Rossii s vostokom, St. Petersburg 1869, 

214-7; Hertslet, Treaties concluded between Great Britain 

and Persia, etc., London 1891. See also P.W. Avery, 

Modern fran, "London 1967, 37-9; F. Kazemzadeh, 

in Camb. hist. of Iran, vii, Cambridge 1991, 337-8. 

(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

TURKMENISTAN, a former Soviet republic 
in the southwestern part of Central Asia, now (since 
1991) the Republic of Turkmenistan (Turkme- 
nistan Respublikası). 

It possesses an area of 488,100 km’, and has a 
total of 3,736 km of land boundaries with Uzbekistan 
(1,621 km), Iran (992 km), Afghānistān (744 km), 
Kazakhstan (379 km), and 1,768 km sea boundaries 


with the Caspian Sea. The Kara Kum desert [go] | 
| June 1992. In December 1993, the new Turkmen 


takes 90% of the total area. The latest official cen- 
sus of 1989 in the Soviet Union gave a population 
figure of 3,534,000 for the Turkmen SSR, whereas 
an early 1996 estimate suggests a population of 
4,075,316 for Turkmenistan. The native Turkmen 
make up 77% of the total population, which includes 
Uzbeks (9.2%), Russians (6-7%), Kazakh (2%), Ukrain- 
ians (0.5%), and other ethnic groups of Tatars, 
Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Balüc (0.8%). The capital 
city is Ashgabat (the former ‘Ashkabad [9.v.}) with a 
population of 544,700. Other major cities are Dash- 
hawuz, Mary (the former Marw [see MARW AL- 
SHAHIDJAN]), Charjou, and Kerki. Turkmen has been 
the official language since 1990, and 95% of the pop- 
ulation speak it; 38% are also Russian speakers. It is 
a secular state with a majority Sunni Muslim popu- 
lation. The republic’s currency is the manat, introduced 
on | November 1993. The territories of the present- 
day Turkmenistan were included partly in the 
Turkistan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (1918- 
24), and partly in the two independent states of the 
Khorazmian People’s Conciliar Republic (1920-4) and 
the Bukharan People’s Conciliar Republic (1920-4). 
Soviet Russia, which had initially recognised the sov- 
ereignty of the republics of Khorazm and Bukhara, 
later succeeded in infiltrating the politics of these two 
states and removing the reformist national cadres, the 
so-called “Young Khivans” and “Young Bukharans", 
from power by 1923-4. On 19 September 1924, the 
names of these two states were changed from “People’s 
Conciliar Republic” (Khalk Shiralar Djumhüriyyeti) 
into “Socialist Soviet Republic” (Sotsialistik Sovet 
Respublikasi) by emphasising the change of state ide- 
ology to a Soviet-type socialism. On 27 October 1924, 
the national-state demarcation in Central Asia abol- 
ished the Turkestan ASSR, the Khorazmian SSR, and 
the Bukharan SSR and created five ethnic republics, 
one of which became the Turkmen SSR. An All- 
Turkmen Constituent Congress of Soviets was held in 
Ashgabat in February 1925 which led to the forma- 


tion of the embryonic Turkmen Communist Party. | 


The Turkmen SSR was formally incorporated into 
the USSR on 13 May 1925. Like other parts of 
Central Asia, Soviet Turkmenistan was also affected 
by the armed struggle of the nationalist Basmati bands 
[see BasmMacis} through the 1920s and 1930s. The 
Soviet collectivisation policies were a disaster for the 


Turkmen, who formed traditionally a nomadic soci- | 





ety. The forced settlement of nomads on collective 
farms (sovkhoz, kolkhoz) and other harsh Soviet policies 
resulted in open rebellion in 1928-32. Also, the Stalinist 
purges of 1937-8 took a heavy toll of the leading 
Turkmen party and government officials, intelligentsia 
and writers. 

On 27 October 1991, the Turkmen Supreme Soviet 
(parliament) adopted a law on independence, declar- 
ing the Turkmen SSR as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent country, and changed its name to the Republic 
of Turkmenistan. This decision was based on a national 
referendum in the former Turkmen SSR, where 94.1% 
of the electorate voted for independence. On 21 
December 1991 it joined other republics in the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS). Turkmenistan 
became a member of the UN on 2 March 1992. The 
republic’s new constitution was adopted by referen- 
dum on 8 May 1992. The current president of Turk- 
menistan is Saparmurad Niyazov “Turkmenbashi”, 
who was the former first secretary of the Turkmenistan 
Communist Party and the chairman of the republic’s 
Supreme Soviet since 7 January 1990. He was elected 
president on 27 October 1990 and re-elected on 21 


parliament or Majlis voted to extend Niyazov’s pres- 
idency until 2002 without another re-election. Turk- 
menistan’s economy is highly dependent on the 
production and processing of energy resources and 
cotton. Rich in mineral resources, it has ca. 4 tril- 
lion m? of non-associated gas and 1.1 billion tons of 
oil reserves. Despite its mineral wealth, the major con- 
straints of Turkmenistan are the old Soviet-type social- 
ist economy, lack of transportation links to outside 
markets, scarcity of water, and an authoritarian rule 
which has little tolerance for democratic opposition 
parties. 

Bibliography: Handbook of major Soviet nationalities, 
New York 1975; Turkmen Sovyet Entsiklopediyasi, viii, 
Ashgabat 1978; M. Rywkin, Moscow's Muslim chal- 
lenge: Soviet Central Asia, London 1982; E. Allworth, 
Central Asia: 120 years of Russian rule, New York 
1989; B. Szajkowski, Political parties of Eastern Europe, 
Russia and the successor states, Stockton 1994; Turk- 
menistan, The World Bank, Washington, D.C. 1994; 
Türkmenistan ülke raporu (TIKA), Ankara 1995. 
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I. Hisrory. 


1. The pre-Islamic period: the first Turks | 


in history and their languages. 

Towards 540, on the northern fringes of China, 
the nomadic empire of the Zhouan-zhouan (proto- 
Mongols?) dominated the lands of Mongolia and some 
neighbouring zones. Its Kaghan or ruler had as his 


vassals notably the chiefs of two important tribal con- | 


federations, those of the Türks, in the northern Altai, 
and the equally Turkish-speaking one of the “High 
Waggons" (Chinese Kao-kiu) in the Selenga basin (the 
northern part of central Mongolia). 


rose up in their turn and their chief Bumin crushed 
the Zhouan-zhouan and became Kaghan of Mongolia 
in 552. He died shortly afterwards and his son suc- 
ceeded him under the name of Mugan Kaghan (553- 
72) For his part, Istámi, the younger son of Bumin 
with the title of Yabgu (552-75), after having defeated 
the main forces of the Hephthalites (whose origins, for 
long discussed, probably sprang from a strong Eastern 
Iranian element [see naváTiLA]), conquered from them 
Soghdia, allying with the Sasanid Persian emperor 
[see sAsSANIDs] who received as his share Bactria (565). 


But Istámi was to invade it four years later, having | 


assured himself, through an exchange of ambassadors, 


of the benevolent neutrality of the Byzantines, hostile | 


to the Persians (against whom they were soon to wage 
a lengthy war, 572-91). Istámi's death interrupted this 
Graeco-Turkish alliance; his successor Tardu, having 
an impulsive and adventurous temperament, did not 
hesitate to march against the Byzantine cities of the 
Chersonese (576-90) from his own base. This same 
Tardu, profiting from the internal struggles amongst 
the Tiirks of Mongolia after Mugan Kaghan’s death, 
tried to impose his domination from 600-1 onwards, 
but failed, had to flee and disappeared in 603. The 
rupture between the western and eastern Tiirks, which 
he had provoked by his incursions from 581 onwards, 
became definite. Moreover, the western Tiirks them- 
selves split into rival khanates and groups. The east- 
ern Türks of Mongolia were much weakened by 
deadly struggles within the ruling family, with ephe- 
meral Kaghans perpetually being attacked by rivals. 
From 616 to 621, the Chinese empire was itself the 
prey of civil warfare. The Sui dynasty foundered after 
618, and the T'ang which succeeded it was only able 
to restore order under its second emperor, T’ai-tsung 
(627-49). Meanwhile, profiting from the enfeeblement 
of China (which the internal dissensions of the Tiirks 
had fuelled), a new ruler, El Kaghan (620-30), man- 





aged to almost restore the former power of the east- 
ern Tiirks, and even went on to threaten the Chinese 
capital Ch’ang-an. But T’ai-tsung, a great war leader, 
defeated him ca. 630 and took him prisoner. 
Henceforth, for just over a half-century (630-82), 
the eastern Tiirks came under a vigilant Chinese pro- 
tectorate. For their part, between 611 and 618 the 
western Türks had gradually recovered a certain unity. 
Thus their ruler Tong Yabgu extended his authority 
from the Altai to the Caspian and from the Aral Sea 
to the Hindü Kush, and his reign (618-30) was marked 
by successes in the Tarim [g.] basin. T'ai-tsung 
encouraged him as a counterweight to the eastern 
Tiirks. But once these were placed under Chinese tute- 
lage, his policy changed. He allowed the Karluk [q.v.], 
an important tribe nomadising between Lake Balkhash 
and the Tarbagatay, to rebel against Tong Yabgu, 


| who was then murdered. Deprived of a supreme chief, 


the tribes of the western Tiirks formed themselves 
into two factions which fell into mortal strife with 
each other, and never again did they form a unified 
khanate. As for the eastern Türks, fifty years later 
they were to shake off the Chinese yoke and create 
once more an independent state. 

Under the impulse from a great military leader, 
Tonyukuk, a resistance movement took shape, based 
on a popular revolt against the Sinicised Begs and 
profiting from the dispersal of the Chinese in Cen- 
tral Asia. Tonyukuk had himself enthroned, under the 
name of El-tarish Kaghan, a distant relative of El 
Kaghan (682). The new Kaghan soon unified the major- 


| ity of the Türk tribes of Mongolia. Carrying on war- 
After an abortive revolt by these last, the Tiirks | 


fare by turns against the Chinese, the Tokuz Oghuz 
(a group of nine clans grouped together and arising 
out of the old Kao-kiu), the Kirkiz (the later Kirghiz) 
of the upper Yenisei and various Mongol-speaking 
tribes, conducted raids almost every year into China 
from 683. On his death in 691, his younger brother 
succeeded him as Kapgan Kaghan, and benefited from 


|! the rivalry between the Dowager Empress Wu-Hou 


and the legitimate heir of the T'ang, while continu- 
ing the incursions into China. In the west, he fought 
with the factions of the western Türks and the Türgesh 
of the Ili, and in the east, the Bayarku, who killed 
him in 716. 

During a palace revolution in which Kapgan Ka- 
ghan's family perished, Kól Tegin, the younger son 
of El-tarish Kaghan, ensured the enthronement of his 
elder brother Bilgà Kaghan, who, on the advice of 
his father-in-law Tonyukuk, sought peace with the 


! Chinese, while still keeping up the pressure on them 
| by raids. He secured peace in 721-2, and his relations 


with the T'ang emperor Hiuan-tsang became, and re- 
mained, cordial. When Bilgà Kaghan died from poi- 
son in 734, his son and successor Tangri Kaghan 
reigned for hardly seven years before he, too, was 
murdered. All the tribes subject to the Türks rebelled, 
and it was finally the Uyghur who reigned in Mongolia 
744-840. These Uyghur, themselves divided into ten 
clans (On Uyghur), were the royal tribe of the Tokuz 
Oghuz or Nine Oghuz (the Toghuzghuz of Arab his- 
torians) and not a separate people, as has long been 
believed. 

With the collapse of the state of the eastern Tiirks, 
there came to an end the first period, known histori- 
cally, of the organisation within the Turkish-speaking 
world of a pastoral and militarily nomadic society, 
one which had a tribal basis but was relatively cen- 
tralised, with communal institutions grouped round a 
monarchical power whose ideology, in its final expres- 


| sion, was affirmed in an official, written language, 
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türk, this being an innovation. In effect, if there were | 


from the second half of the 6th century some Turkish 
translations of texts from the Buddhist canon, for 
missionary purposes, none of these has survived; but 
if they did exist, their writing system must have been 
a cursive one (one perhaps adapted, as with classical 
Uyghur, from the Sogdian alphabet) However, the 
oldest Turkish texts which have come down to us are 
funerary inscriptions, on stone stelae and written in 
original, geometric characters invented for the phonol- 
ogy of Turkish. They comprise epitaphs of high offi- 
cials or rulers, composed under the dynasty of El-tárish 
Kaghan. The most important, those of Tonyukuk, Kól 
Tegin and Bilgà Kaghan, allow us to establish the 
official doctrine of Turkish power at around 700. 

The Kaghan is instituted by the Great Sky God, 
Tangri [see TANRI], and he is his emanation; his wife, 
the Katun, is the emanation of the Mother-Goddess 
Umay, partner of Tangri. This Supreme God, the in- 
spirer of power, is also the God of Armies who decides 
victories. Other divinities are the sacred Earth and 
Water of the Türks, Iduk Yer-Sub, who intervene at 
the side of Tangri. The ideal dwelling-place of the 
Kaghan is the Sacred Mountain of Otiikan [see 
ÖTÜKEN], near the Orkhon river [g.v.], where he sac- 
rifices to the divinities, but his encampment, which 
makes up the “court” (with the princes, Tegins, and 
high officials, moves around according to the sea- 
sons and the military operations, with appropriately 
fitted-out tents. In the various regions of the “empire”, 
the tribes have as chiefs their hereditary lords, the 
Bey or Bag, who owes allegiance to the Kaghan. But 
the famous Orkhon funerary inscriptions, mentioned 
above, contain, in the mouth of Bilgà Kaghan, strong 
reproaches against the submission of the Beys to the 
Chinese protecting power, and praise the "people" 
(bodun), who led a patriotic resistance to them by ral- 
lying to El-tarish Kaghan. 

Despite its short period of existence (682-744), the 
“empire” as restored by this ruler played an outstand- 
ing role in fixing the ideology of power (“heavenly” 
Kaghan, cf. the Chinese Emperor “Son of Heaven”), 


the institutions and, above all, the official language | 


("Orkhon Turkish”) of the Turkish-speaking states. 
Thus the Uyghur, when they achieved power over 
the Tiirks of Mongolia, retained their titulature, organ- 
isation and written language, which became the Uygur 
Türk tili, with its epigraphic writing system. When they 
were chased out by the Kirkiz in 840, they would 
go on to found, in what was to become Eastern 
Turkestan, a new “empire”, urbanised and largely 
sedentarised, and would retain this Tiirk language in 
their manuscripts (most of them in the cursive script 
of Sogdian origin), with Persian, Sogdian, Syriac, San- 
skrit or Chinese connections depending on the reli- 
gions (Manichaeism, Nestorian Christianity and, above 
all, Buddhism) which they were to adopt. It would 
be the same, with numerous borrowings from Arabic 
and Persian to add to the Tiirk-Uyghur vocabulary, 
amongst the various Turkish-speaking peoples of 
Central Asia who, from ca. 950 onwards, converted 
to Islam in increasing numbers. Finally, most of them, 
identifying themselves from the starting-point of their 
written language, would be called or would call them- 
selves Türk. This was to be the case e.g. in the first 
Turkish-speaking Islamic-led state, that of the Kara- 
khànids [see rLEK-KHANs]. Thus the name which origin- 
ally denoted only a confederation of tribes in the Altai 
became extended to a whole linguistic group under 
the influence of the written language of the last east- 
ern Türk dynasty. 





To this linguistic grouping there belonged—as well 
as those elements of the Tokuz Oghuz who left with 
the Uyghur, after the Kirkiz invasion, towards the 
Tien Shan and the Tarim basin (or, in lesser numbers, 
towards Kansu [q.».])—other Oghuz who set out west- 
wards across the Inner Asian steppes, became Islamic- 
ised and became the nucleus of the Saldjük and then 
Ottoman empires. These linguistic ancestors of the 
"Türkmens, the Turks of Adharbaydjan and the Turks 
of Turkey, did not feel the influence of the phono- 
logically conservative Türk-Uyghur literary language, 
so that their own language evolved separately and 
thus became differentiated from Karakhanid Turkish 
and its descendant Caghatay, the common literary 
language of Turkish-speaking Muslims of Central Asia. 
It is from Oghuz Turkish that Ottoman and the three 
modern written languages of Turkey, Adharbaydjan 
and Turkmenistan derive, though from an Oghuz 
Turkish which has not escaped some influence from 
Orkhon Turkish. 

The case of Kirghiz (ancient Kirkiz) is, at first sight, 
enigmatic. On their funerary monuments carved 
between the 8th and 10th centuries, the Kirkiz of the 
upper Yenisei have left behind inscriptions in the 
same language, apart from a few minor details, as 
that of the eastern Türks and written in an alphabet 
very like their own, except for a small number of 
signs. One might therefore conclude that the language 
of the Kirkiz was at that time hardly different from 
that of the Türks. Yet the Kirkiz spoken language 
today presents many individual peculiarities, part of 
them to be found in Kazakh and the living languages 
which should be connected with the Kuman (Comans) 
and Kipéak (two names for a single Turkish-speaking 
people, originally from the Irtysh-Obi region in south- 
western Siberia, who in the llth century invaded the 
European steppes from the Volga to the Danube [see 
KANGHLI; KiPGAK; KUMAN]). Since these same peculiarities 
are to be found amongst the Tatars [g.v.], the Mongols 
of Gingiz Khan’s empire who became Turkish- 
speaking, one is led to think that they stem from a 
relatively late influence from the phonology of Mongol 
consequent upon the great Mongol expansion of the 
13th-14th centuries. 

When the conversion to Islam of the Karakhanids, 
two or three centuries earlier, gave birth to the first 
Muslim Turkish literature, its mode of expression, the 
direct ancestor of Caghatay, was an evolved form of 
classical Uyghur (written in either the Uyghur or 
Arabic script), whence, ultimately, Orkhon Tiirk. Pre- 
Ottoman and Ottoman Turkish, stemming from a 
western Oghuz dialect of the 11th-13th centuries, also 
profited in the creation and the writing of its liter- 
ary language from the Karakhanid experience. 

Bibliography: E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 

Tou-kiue (Turcs occidentaux), St. Petersburg 1903, repr. 

Paris n.d. (annotated Fr. tr. of documents, mainly 

in Chinese, on the Western Tiirks); R. Grousset, 

L’empire des steppes, Paris 1941, Eng. tr. The empire 

of the steppes. A history of Central Asia, New Brunswick, 

N.J. 1970 (a work rich in information for its time, 

but reprinted subsequently without any updating, thus 

reproducing, for the pre-Islamic times, hypotheses 
now abandoned; moreover, its concept of history 
is—for its time—typically Euro- and Christiano- 
centric); J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours à l'époque des Cinq 

Dynasties d’après les documents chinois, Paris 1955, 

updated ed. 1988; Mau-tsai Liu, Die Chinesischen 

Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost- Türken. (T’u-kiie), 

Wiesbaden 1956 (annotated Ger. tr. of Chinese 

historical texts on the Eastern Tiirks); Hamilton, 
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Manuscrits ouigours du [X*-X* siècle de Touen-houang, 
Paris 1986 (historical introd., texts and annotated 
trs); PTF, i (on languages, Wiesbaden 1959, ii (on 
literatures), 1965, iii (on history) in press. 

(L. Bazın) 

2. The tribal history of the Central Asian 
Turks. 

The name Türk spread as a political designation 
during the period of Türk imperial hegemony to their 
subject Turkic and non-Turkic peoples. Subsequently, 
it was adopted as a generic ethnonym designating 
most if not all of the Turkic-speaking tribes in Central 
Asia by the Muslim peoples with whom they came 


into contact. The imperial era also provided a legacy | 
| ter two spoke non-Turkic languages as well as Turkic 


of political and social organisation (with deep roots 


in pre-Türk Inner Asia) that in its Türk form became |j 


the common inheritance of the Turkic groupings of 
Central Asia. 

In the aftermath of the Türk collapse, a number 
of Turkic tribal confederations appeared or re-emerged, 


many of which were or came to be associated with | 
distinctive linguistic features. In Central Asia three | 
units may be delineated: Southeastern/Turki, North- | 
western/Kipéak and Southwestern/Oghuz. The South- | 


eastern, which also predominated in the Uyghur 


successor state (744-840) of the Tiirks in Inner Asia | 


(and perhaps in the Kirghiz Kaghanate on the Yenisei 
which overran the Uyghur realm in 840), was re- 
presented by the Karluks {q.v.]. Formerly allies of 
the Uyghurs, they had, ca. 745, migrated to the lands 
of the fading Western Tiirk/Tiirgesh Kaghanate in 
Semire¢’e/Djetisu. The Karluk defection contributed 
to the Muslim victory at the Battle of the Talas/Atlakh 
(133/751) over China (Gibb, Arab conquests, 95-9; Beck- 
with, Tibetan empire, 136-42). As Chinese influence in 
Central Asia receded, due to civil war (755), the 
Karluks became dominant in the Western Türk lands 
(766), controlling the region south of Lake Balkhash 
and extending across Issik Köl, the Ili, Cu and Talas 
rivers. Their original core appears to have consisted 
of three tribes (the Ué Karluk): the Bulak, the *Tashligh 
and the Cigil. The latter, in turn, appear to have 
been a numerically large subconfederation led by a 
chieftain bearing the title /ügsin (Mudjmal al-tawdrikh, 


ed. Bahar, 421; Gardizi/Bart'old, Pers. 31/51) noted | 


by Mahmüd al-Kàshghari (tr. Dankoff, i, 329-330) as 
that of a “commoner in the third rank from the king”). 
Like many of the other Karluk tribes, they were sha- 
manists, but had Christian (most probably Nestorian) 


elements among them. The Tukhsi tribal group- | 


ing that had previously nomadised in the region of 
the Western Türk capital at Suyab had also been 
absorbed by the Karluks. The Hudūd al-Glam, ed. 
Sotoodeh, 81, tr. Minorsky, 97, describes the latter 
as primarily engaged in pastoral nomadism, “near to 
civilized people, pleasant tempered and sociable". After 
the collapse of the Uyghur Kaghanate, the Karluks 
may have put forward a claim to the pan-Turkic 
imperium. Ibn al-Fakih, Mashhad ms., ed. Sezgin, 
340, says that "the kingdom is with them" while al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüdj, i, 155, reports that “they had polit- 
ical power and from them came the Kaghan of 
Kaghans". Closely associated with the Karluks, to their 
east in the Lake Balkhash and Ala Kól region, were 
the Yaghma, a powerful and numerous tribal group- 
ing ruled by the Bughra Khan (Mudjmal al-awarikh, 
421) whose royal house descended from the Tokuz 
Oghuz [see ToaHuzauuz]. Both the Karluks and 
Yaghma played a role in the formation of the Kara- 
khànid state [see MEK KHANS] which took shape in 
the latter half of the 10th century and is associated 





with further Turkic tribal movements westward, 
touched off by the Kirghiz and then Kitan takeover of 
Mongolia (early 10th century) and the large-scale con- 
versions of Turkic tribes to Islam. 

In the Karakhànid realm, the resources of the 
Karluk, Cigil, Yaghma, Tukhsi and other nomadic 
unions were now formed into a powerful state extend- 
ing from Eastern to Western Turkistan which grafted 
its traditional Turkic political superstructure on the 
already existing state institutions of Iranian (Samànid) 
Central Asia. The advance of Islam under the Kara- 
khanids was resisted by a number of Turkic tribal 
groups: the Uyghur statelets, the Yabaku and the Bas- 
mil being most prominent among their foes. The lat- 


and were in the process of Turkicisation. Bekec/ 
Ghazi Arslan Tegin, one of the Karakhànid leaders, 
is credited with defeating a much more powerful pagan 
Turko-nomadic army led by the Yabàku chieftain 
Béke Budhraé (Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 83, 163, 340, 
344, ii, 268, 330). This has been associated with the 
Karakhànid victory, recorded under the year 408/ 
1017-18, over a force of “300,000 tents of the tribes 
of the Turks” coming from “al-Sin,” among whom 
were the Khatày (Kitan, Chin. Ch'itan) “who (sub- 
sequently) ruled over Transoxiana” (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 
297-8; Dankoff, Three Turkic verses, 157). It may also 
be related to the disturbances caused by the Kün and 
other migrating tribes from Inner Asia (see below). A 
generation later, this same source reports that in Safar 
435/Sept.-Oct. 1043, “10,000 tents of the infidel Turks 
who used to make nocturnal attacks on the Muslim 
towns in the region of Balasaghun and Kashghar... 
embraced Islam" (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 520). 

The other major tribal conglomeration that formed 
on the borders of the Central Asian Islamic world 
was that of the Oghuz [see aguzz] whose speech, in 
al-Kashghari's day, was already viewed as different 
from “Khakani” (i.e. Karakhanid/Southeastern Turkic, 
Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 75-6). According to Ibn al- 
Athir,. xi, 178, the Oghuz, the western neighbours of 
the Karluks, arrived in the Syr Darya region “from 
the most distant parts of the Turks” during the 
caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85). Here, they 
established a polity of some 22-25 tribes or clans 
under their yabghu [q.v.] (an ancient Inner Asian title 
of Tokharian or Iranian origin, indicating a high sta- 
tus in the hierarchy of tribal confederations of the 
Türk Empire), his deputy (Khalifa) the kül erkin, and 
numerous "kings" (mulük) and chieftains (rwasd^, see 
Ibn Fadlan, ed. Dahan, 91, 96, 97, 101, 103). Although 
the Yabghu was the paramount political figure, the 
Oghuz union never moved beyond the bounds of an 
advanced tribal confederation. Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Romaskevié et al., i, 80-1, 119-24, ed. Rawshan and 
Misawi, i, 42, 58-61, reports that they were actually 
divided into two subconfederations, the senior Bozok 
consisting of the Kayi, Bayat, Alka Evli, Kara Evli, 
Yazir, Dóger, Dudurgha, Yaparli, Avshar, Kizik, Beg- 
dili and Karkin groupings, and the junior Ücok com- 
posed of the Bayundur, Pečene, Cavuldur, Cepni, 
Yigdir, Bügdüz, Yiwa and Kinik. Al-Kàshghari/ 
Dankoff, i, 101-2, has a slightly different listing. The 
Kinik, from whom the Saldjüks [g.v.] derived, are 
noted first, with the Bayundur (from whom the rul- 
ing clan of the Ak Koyunlu [g..] later claimed descent) 
and Kayi (from whom the Ottomans derived their 
origins) just below them. 

The Oghuz displaced the Peécenegs [q.».] westward, 
incorporating elements of that tribal union in a series 
of wars in which they secured the Volga-Ural, Syr 
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Darya and Kh'àrazmian steppes. Their aggressiveness 
was soon felt in Khazaria and the neighbouring Islamic 
territories. In the early 10th century, the Khazars 
were able to gain their support against the Alans. In 
965, however, they were allies of the Rus’ in the dev- 
astating assaults that ended Khazar hegemony in the 
Volga-Caspian-Pontic steppes. The Hudid, ed. Sotoo- 
deh, 86, tr. Minorsky, 100, depicts them as typical 
nomadic raiders “with arrogant faces”. Muslim mer- 
chants, as we know from Ibn Fadlan, however, were 
soon making their way to them and establishing com- 
mercial relationships as well as ties of reciprocal hos- 
pitality. The Zudüd says that “among them merchants 
are very numerous”. The Kh*arazmian city of Kath 
[g.v.], “the emporium of the Turks”, became partic- 
ularly associated with trade with the Oghuz. With the 
further growth of trade, Oghuz towns such as Yangi 
Kent (Pers. Dih-i naw, Arab. al-Madina al-Djadida/ 
al-Karya al-Haditha), the winter quarters of the 
Yabghu, Sabran, Sighnak [g.»] and others begin to 
develop along with groupings of sedentarised Oghuz 
(Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 488; Hudud, ed. 
Sotoodeh, 118, 122, 123, tr. Minorsky, 119, 121, 122; 
al-Mas'üdi, Murüdj, ed. Pellat, i, 116; Kashghari/ 
Dankoff, i, 329, 333, 352, 362). This close relation- 
ship with Iranian Central Asia led to a significant 
Persian lexical influence on the Oghuz vocabulary 
(Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 51). This interaction entailed 
both peaceful, commerce-oriented relations and pre- 
datory raiding, the Kh*arazmians being compelled 
to engage in annual winter campaigns to drive back 
the Oghuz from their territories (al-Birüni, Athar, ed. 
Sachau, 236). The Oghuz enjoyed little peace within 
their own union. Islam had begun to penetrate various 
tribal groupings and soon became a source or pre- 
text for internecine strife. Similar processes were occur- 
ring among the Karluks. Those Oghuz and Karluks 
who embraced Islam were called Türkmen (Kashghari/ 
Dankoff, i, 353, ii, 362; Biruni, K. al-Djamahir, 205; 
Marwazi/Minorsky, 18/29). Why this term, which 
later became an ethnonym associated in particular 
with the Oghuz, developed this specific Muslim col- 
oration is unclear. By the late 10th century, as the 
Oghuz union underwent further fragmentation aided, 
no doubt, by the economic and cultural impact of 
the Irano-Muslim cities on the Turkic tribes, Seléük 
(usually transcribed in Arabic as sidjwk), son of Tokak 
Temir Yaligh, the sé bash? (army commander) of the 
Oghuz Yabghu (or Khazar Kaghan) converted to Islam 
and became a “fighter for the faith” against his still 
pagan fellow-tribesmen. Selcük's followers were soon 
caught up in the larger contests for power between 
the weakening Sāmānid state, the Ghaznawid ghulam 
offshoot of the latter and the now emerging Kara- 
khanids. This was the background to the rise of the 
Saldjük empire [see sarpJOkms]. 

Somewhat less well known was the Northwestern 
Turkic-speaking Kimek confederation, a union of 
Turkic, Mongolic and perhaps other tribal elements 
located in Western Siberia, north of the Karluk and 
Oghuz unions [see KIMAK]. This name does not appear 
in the Türk-era Orkhon inscriptions. While some Mus- 
lim sources refer to their ruler as “king”, the Hudud 
(ed. Sotoodeh, 85, tr. Minorsky, 99-100) accords him 
the imperial title of Kaghan and suggests a govern- 
mental structure beyond that of a tribal union (“he 
has eleven lieutenants . . . and the fiefs (a/màl) are given 
by heritage to the children of the lieutenants”). The 
Kimeks were an important conduit in the fur trade 
with the Islamic lands and their more developed polity 





the tribes of the Kimek union were the Kipéaks [g.v. 
and below] who are mentioned in a fragment of a 
mid-8th century Uyghur runic inscription (Moyun 
Cur/Selenge or Shine Usu, N4). It has been suggested 
that they are to be identified with the Sir people noted 
in the Orkhon inscriptions and Chinese sources (Klyash- 
torniy, Kipiaki 153-64). By the 10th century, if not 
earlier, the Kipcak subconfederation was located in 
the western sections of the Kimek state, in the Volga- 
Ural region. The Kimek appear to have remained 
largely pagan, although some *Madjüsi", Manichaean 
and perhaps Buddhist influences are noted (al-Idrisi, 
718-19; Kumekov, Gosudarstvo, 109-12; Arslanova and 
Klyashtorniy, 306-15). 

In the western steppe (Volga-Ural and then Ponto- 
Caspian) zone were the camps of the Peceneg union 
[g.. and below]. 

In the course of the }1th century, this Turkic tribal 
world underwent considerable change. The Karluk- 
Yaghma-based Karakhanid and Oghuz-derived Saldjük 
states had emerged, and the Kimek-dominated con- 
federation had given way to the now amalgamated 
Kun (Kuman)-Kipéak confederation. The latter appear 
most frequently under the name Kipéak in the Islamic 
sources. In Western Eurasia they were better known 
as the Kumans (Cumans/Comans, or by various loan- 
translations, e.g. Rus. Polovtsi, Arm. khartesh “pale, sal- 
low" and in the region around Kh‘arazm as the 
Kangli [g.v.]. The Kipéak union, which expanded from 
its core lands in Western Siberia to encompass the 
steppelands from Kh*arazm to the lower Danube, was 
politically much weaker than its predecessor and, while 
remaining a source of pressure on its steppe and 
sedentary neighbours (Rus’, the Kh"arazmsháh state), 
never created a state. 

By the eve of the Mongol conquests, all the Turkic 
states and tribal confederations of Central Asia were 
in decline and fragmenting. The Cinggisid invasions 
of the early 13th century caused the migration of still 
more Oghuz groupings to the Near and Middle East 
and destroyed the traditional tribal and confedera- 
tional patterns that had been inherited from the Tiirk 
era. The new imperial dispensation required a Cing- 
gisid ruler and personally dependent armies. The 
Mongol rulers deliberately broke up the large con- 
federations, interrupting the process of ethnic consol- 
idation and scattering the tribal armies according to 
their empire-wide needs. Thus the tribes of the 
Karakhanid state (e.g. the Karluks) briefly re-appear 
in locally prominent roles only to be eventually dis- 
persed over the Cinggisid holdings. Kipéaks saw serv- 
ice in China and Inner Asia (and in the Mamlük 
realm) and Uyghurs, with their literary skills, were to 
be found on the Volga and in the Near East. The 
Kipcaks, most of whom remained in their steppe 
homelands, were, over time, re-organised into the 
armies of the Ulus of Djoci. Their language became 
the lingua franca of Cinggisid Western Eurasia, much 
as it had been before. 

As Cinggisid rule weakened in the 14th century, the 
Turkic nomads became retribalised. The older tribal 
or confederational names (such as Kipéak) resurfaced 
as clan, sub-tribe or tribal component names, while 
newer names, often based on that of a charismatic 
leader, became the political and subsequently ethnic 
names of these groups, e.g. the Ozbeks (« Ozbek, 
r. 712-42/1312-41, the Mongol ruler who assured the 
victory of Islam among the Turkic and Mongol nomads 
of the Ulus of Djoc), Noghays (< Noghay, d. 699/ 
1299, the famous political figure of Western Eurasia), 


may derive from their commercial prominence. Among | etc. The process was furthered by Aksak Temür/ 
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Timir-i Lang, who savaged the Djočid realm while 
attempting to create a personal army out of the frac- 
tious tribal groupings and denomadicising former tribes- 
men of the Ulus of Caghatay. Thus tribes or clans 
bearing the names Kipéak and Kangli can be found 
among the Ozbeks, Kazaks, Karakalpaks, Kirghiz, 
Bashkorts, Altay Turks, Noghays and Crimean Tatars. 
The different Kipéak armies, combined now with East- 
ern Turkic and Mongol (Djalayir, Kongkirad, Manghid, 
ctc.) elements have produced the Central Asian Turkic 


peoples (noted above) of today, as well as the Karacay- | 


Balkars and Kumuks of the North Caucasus. 
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(P.B. GoLpEN) 
of Western Eurasia and 


Although it is generally believed that the ancient | 
homeland of the Turkic peoples was located in | 


Southern Siberia and Mongolia, the first clear refer- 
ences to Turkic peoples are found in reports dealing 
with Western Eurasia. The expansion and then decline 
of the Hsiung-nu (*Hünnü), an Inner Asian people of 
still undetermined ethno-linguistic affiliations, touched 
off a series of migrations of tribes in the first and 
second centuries A.D. that appear to have brought 
Turkic-speaking tribes to Kazakhstan and the trans- 
Volga region, areas hitherto dominated by Iranian 
nomads. It was here that the peoples known as the 
KhiyGn in Sdsanid Persia and the Chionitae/ 
Obvvov Hunni (names probably connected to Hsiung- 
nu) of the Greek and Latin authors took form. 
Pressured by the rise of the Jou-jan (Asian Avar) state, 
ca, 350 they began to approach the Volga region and 








by 375 had crossed into the Caspian-Pontic steppe 
zone, subjugating a number of Iranian, Finno-Ugric, 
Germanic, Slavic and other peoples, including, per- 
haps, some Turkic groupings that had been driven 
westward before them and made their presence felt 
along the frontiers of Iran and Transcaucasia. The 
language of the European Huns and their relation- 
ship to the Asian Huns remain the subject of much 
debate. The Hunnic polity extending from the Pontic 
steppes into Pannonia reached the zenith of its power 
under Attila (d. 453), who raided but never seriously 
threatened the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. 
With his death, the Hunnic union quickly dissolved 
in a revolt of the subject peoples (454). In the after- 
math of the Hunnic collapse we find our first firm 
data on Turkic peoples in this region. Priscus (ed. 
and tr. Blockley, ii, 352-5) reports the migration into 
the Pontic steppe zone and inauguration of diplomatic 
contacts with Constantinople, ca. 463, of the Oghur 
(= Common Turk. oghuz), Shara Oghur (Lapéyoupor) 
and On Oghur tribal groupings, who had been driven 


| westward by the Sabirs who were, in turn, pushed to 


the Volga zone by the Asian Avars. These Oghuric 
tribes, speaking a form of Turkic distinct from the 
other Turkic languages and surviving today only in 
Cuvash, were a western grouping of the Ting-ling 
later called Tieh-lé, a confederation, among whose 
eastern tribes were the Tokuz Oghuz [see TogHuzGHuz]. 
By 480, the Bulghars (< Turk. bulgha- “to stir, con- 


' fuse, disturb, produce disorder”), who would become 


the most prominent of the Oghuric peoples, were 
already being drawn into the Byzantine diplomatic 
web. They appear to have been closely related to the 
On Oghur, for 8th, 9th and 10th century Byzantine 
sources (cf. Nicephorus, ed. de Boor, 24; Theophanes, 
ed. de Boer, i, 356; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
thematibus, ed. Pertusi, 85) link them. The later Balkan 
Bulghar ruling house would claim Attilid affiliations. 

These and other Oghuric groupings were subju- 
gated by the “European Avars”, whose origins and 
relationship to the Inner Asian Avars/Jou-jan and 
Hephthalites (Arab. Haytal [see HAvATILA] are unclear. 


| They had arrived in the Pontic steppes ca. 557 in 
Tibetan empire in Central Asia, Princeton 1987; S.M. | 


flight from the Tiirks, had by 568 established con- 
tact with Constantinople (Theoph. Sim., ed. de Boor, 
257-8; Procopius, De bello Goth., 84-95, 235-51; Aga- 
thias, ed. Keydall, 176-9, Menander, ed. and tr. 
Blockley, 42-5, 138-9) and were soon (567-8) forced 
to seek refuge, along with some of their Oghuric vas- 
sals, in Pannonia from the Tiirks, who extended their 


Blockley, 178-9). Avar predatory raiding combined 
with the steady Slavic pressure on the Byzantine Balkan 
holdings, leading, ultimately, to the Slavicisation of 
much of the region. 

The Western branch of the Türk kaghanate estab- 
lished here by the Yabghu Kaghan, Ishtemi, brother of 
Bumin, founder of the empire, after a short-lived 
alliance with Sāsānid Persia (leading to the crushing 


| of the Hephthalites in 557), soon turned to Byzantium 


(568) as relations with Persia soured over commercial 
issues. Türk forces in Transcaucasia played an impor- 
tant role in Heraclius's victory over the Sasanids in 
the Perso-Byzantine wars of 605-28. The Eastern 
Kaghanate, however, weakened by internecine strife, 
the revolt (582) of Tardu, Ishtemi's son, whose nearly 
successful bid for supreme rule was halted only by 
the revolt of the T’ieh-lé ca. 603, succumbed to T’ang 
China in 630. The Western kaghanate, itself splin- 


| tering into rival factions (the Tu-lu and Nu-shih-pi), 


which formed the On Ok (“Ten Arrows”) union, fell 
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to the T'ang in 659. This was the background for 
the emergence, ca. 650, of two rival successor kagha- 
nates in Western Eurasia: the Khazar one [see KHAZAR], 
ruled by a dynasty of probable Western Tiirk (A-shih- 
na) origin, and the Bulghar one which, ca. 635, under 
the leadership of Kubrat and with Byzantine encour- 
agement, appears to have freed itself from Avar 
overlordship. The Khazars won the contest for para- 
mountcy, forcing the dispersal of the Bulghar tribes. 
One grouping, under Asparukh, fled to the Balkans 
(ca. 679), founding there the Balkan Bulghar state. 
Others fled to Pannonia and Italy. Those tribes that 
remained came under Khazar rule, some of them 
subsequently migrating to the Middle Volga (8th-9th 
century) where they formed the Volga Bulghar state 
[see BULGHAR]. The Balkan Bulghars, in the course of 
the 8th century, were badly buffeted by internal dis- 
putes and warfare with Byzantium. They revived in 
the early 9th century and under Krum (d. 814), posed 
a serious threat to Constantinople. According to Ibn 
al-Nadim (Fihrist, ed. Flügel, i, 111, tr. Dodge, i, 254), 
the caliph al-Ma'mün sent a lengthy letter to the 
“Burghar” ruler explaining Islam to him. In 864, how- 
ever, their Kaghan, Boris (r. 853-88), caught up in 
the Byzantino-Frankish struggle to dominate Slavic 
Central Europe, was forced to convert to Orthodox 
Christianity. Thereafter, the Balkan Bulghars under- 
went Slavicisation. 

The Khazars created one of the greatest political 
units of Eurasia, dominating the north-south and east- 
west trade arteries from their capital, Atil/Iül [see 
ATIL], on the lower Volga. Their political borders 
extended from the North Caucasian steppelands (where 
they had fought the Arabs to a standstill in the course 
of protracted warfare (642-737) for control of the 
Caucasus) to the Middle Volga and from Kiev to the 
Kh*arazmian steppes. From the latter region, a spe- 
cial corps of professional soldiers, the Ors/Urus 
(Aw 3l) was recruited, and the chief minister of the 
state was also a Kh"arazmian Muslim. Formed out 
of the westernmost groupings of the Western "Türk 
tribal confederations (among whom were Common 
Turkic and Oghuric elements), and including Iranian, 
Finno-Ugric, Palaeo-Caucasian and Slavic peoples, the 
Khazar kaghanate was ruled by a dual kingship, the 
senior figure of which, the Kaghan, was a sacralised 
monarch. Open to a variety of religious influences, 
the ruling house and the Khazars fer se converted to 
Judaism (Ibn Fadlan, ed. Togan, 45/104; Ibn al-Fakih, 
298) Ibn Rusta, 139, however, limits Judaisation to 
their "supreme chief" and members of the élite who 
“sympathise with his inclinations”. Al-Mas'üdi, Murid, 
ed. Pellat, i, 212, who places the conversion in the 
caliphate of Hārūn al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), also 
localises the Judaised element to the king, his entourage 
and "the Khazars of his tribe". Islam was particu- 
larly prominent in the Khazar cities and Orthodox 
Christianity had adherents in the Crimea and other 
Byzantine-influenced regions. Each religious commu- 
nity had its own judges, as did also the pagans (al- 
Mas'üdi, op. cit., i, 213; al-Istakhri, 221). 

Khazaria declined in the course of the 9th and 
10th centuries, and in 965, its core lands in the Volga- 
Don region were overrun by the Normano-Slavic Rus’ 
[see RUs] in alliance with the Western Oghuz. 

The Volga Bulghars, who had been vassals of the 
Khazars, adopted Islam in the early 10th century, 
leading to the dispatch of a caliphal mission of which 
Ibn Fadlàn [q.v.], a participant, has left us a remark- 
able account. Volga Bulgharia, a major link in the 
trade of Northern Europe with the Islamic world via 





Kh"àrazm, developed a sophisticated and urban- 
centred Islamic culture, while ruling over a complex 
grouping of Oghuric and other Turkic groupings, as 
well as Finno-Ugric peoples. According to Rus' tra- 
dition, they sent a mission to Rus’ in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to convert Volodimir I (980-1015) to Islam 
(PSRL, 1, 840-85). Periodic clashes with Rus', usually 
over local commercial advantage, had by the early 
13th century led to serious conflict which was halted 
only by the Mongol invasions. The Volga Bulghars, 
after offering valiant resistance, became part of the 
Djocid Ulus. Under Cinggisid rule, they were Kip- 
éakicised linguistically, becoming one of the core ele- 
ments of the Volga Tatar people. They played an 
important role in the Islamisation of the Djocid realm 
and in the development of Islamic institutions there. 

In the Ponüc steppelands, the Khazars were dis- 
placed by the Pečeneg tribal union [see PEGENEGS] 
which never formed a state. The Pecenegs raided and 
traded with their neighbours (especially Rus’) and occa- 
sionally served as a source of Byzantine pressure on 
the latter. In 1036, however, the Rus’ soundly defeated 
them and the weakened Pecenegs, pressured by the 
Oghuz, drifted off to the Danubian frontiers where 
they were largely concentrated by the 1050s. Here, they 
were in closer contact with the Hungarians whom 
they had evicted from the Pontic steppes in 895. 
Hungarian tradition places Peéenegs in Hungarian 
service as early as the latter half of the 10th century. 
Muslim authors (al-Mas'üdi, Murüdj, i, 235; Tanbih, 
180; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, i, 339, Marquart, Streif- 
züge 64 ff) note the Peéenegs and Hungarians as 
allies in 322/934 in an attack on the Balkans. There 
were Peceneg settlements, often as border guards and 
light cavalry, in Hungary in the course of the I Ith 
century. The migration of the Western Oghuz to the 
lower Danube after 1060, defeated by the Kipéaks 
and Rus' and ravaged by disease, produced more 
chaos in the region. Remnants of these Oghuz, Pece- 
negs and other steppe peoples took service with the 
princes of Kiev, forming by the mid-12th century the 
grouping called Cernii Klobutsi in Russian. The Pecenegs, 
as their neighbours well knew, were often fickle allies. 
Thus in 1071, Peéeneg forces, which had frequently 
raided Imperial lands, helped to relieve the Hungarian 
siege of Byzantine Belgrad. But, in 1073, allied with 
the Oghuz, they raided as far as Constantinople and 
in 1078 joined a Kuman/Kipéak attack on Adrianople. 
In 1087 they inflicted a nearly fatal defeat on the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus. The latter, how- 
ever, in 1091, in conjunction with the Kipéaks, broke 
their remaining military power at Levunion. Pečeneg 
elements took service with István II of Hungary (1116- 
31), who sought to use them to counterbalance his 
nobles. Toponyms of Peéeneg origin (e.g. Besenyd 
“Peéeneg”) are to be found in many parts of Hungary. 

'The Kuman-Kipéak confederation which supplanted 
the Pecenegs and Western Oghuz as masters of the 
Kh"àrazmian-Volga-Danubian steppe zone engaged in 
a complicated pattern of relations with their seden- 
tary neighbours that involved both predatory raiding, 
alliances (often cemented by marital ties) and profes- 
sional, mercenary soldiering. Thus the increasingly 
fragmenting Rus’ princely factions had Kipéak allies 
and foes in their internecine struggles. The decline of 
Rus’, sometimes attributed to Kipéak depredations, 
however, was more the product of Rus’ disunity. The 
Kh"àrazmshahs, although bound by marital ties to 
some of their ruling clans (al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, i, 
172), faced similar difficulties. The Georgian royal 
house, however, used its Kipéak kinsmen to fight off 
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the Saldjüks, preserve their national independence and | 


become a regional power. Frequently seen as raiders 
in the Balkans, Kipcak military forces played an impor- 
tant role in the creation of the Second Bulgarian 
empire (1188-1393). In short, they were able to inte- 
grate themselves into the regional political structure, 
exploiting the local weaknesses of often more power- 
ful sedentary neighbours while retaining their inde- 
pendence. Although some groupings were, in time, 
converted to Islam (around Kh*àrazm) or Christianity 
(from Rus’, Byzantium, Georgia and Hungary), the 
majority of the Kipéaks remained pagans in the pre- 
Mongol period. 

The Mongol conquest of the Kipéaks, completed 
in 1238-9, broke up the tribal union and scattered 
various elements throughout the Cinggisid world and 
beyond (see above, 2.). Some 17-20,000 Kipéak fami- 
lies, it is estimated, took refuge in Hungary whither, 


in 1239, under their chieftain Kóten, they were invited | 


by the crown seeking military reinforcements against 


the Mongols and domestic foes. Suspected of being | 


Mongol spies (since their kinsmen were already under 


Cinggisid rule), they left Hungary on the eve of the | 
Mongol invasion (spring, 1241), but were induced to | 


return in 1246 by Béla IV and settled strategically 
around the country, especially in regions that had 
been devastated by the Mongols. The Hungarian kings 


attempted to use them as a counterbalance to the | 


nobility. Kuman-Kipéak influence reached its zenith 
under Kun Laszlo (“Laszlo the Cuman”, r. 1272-90), 
whose mother was a Kipéak. Under growing baro- 
nial and Church pressure, László was forced to begin 
the process of converting and sedentarising the pagan 
Kipcaks. This led to a revolt which László, who had 
been dilatory in carrying out this policy, was com- 
pelled to suppress (1280) The “Cuman problem” 


largely subsided after his death, and by the mid-14th | 


century they had been converted and were in the 


process of assimilation. During the Reformation, many | 


Cumans became Calvinists. 
Kipéaks are associated with the origins of Rumanian 


statehood. In the 13th century, the Wallachian and | 


Moldavian lands up to the Olt river were called 
"Cumania", and Kipéak-derived toponyms are com- 
mon (see Lazarescu-Zobian, Cumanta, 265-72). The 
14th century Wallachian voevoda, Basaraba, founder 


of the Wallachian state, was of Cuman origin. Kipcaks | 
continued to play a significant role in the politics of | 


the Second Bulgarian Empire. The Terterid (1280- 
1323) and Sishmanid (1323-98) dynasties which ruled 
Bulgaria until the Ottoman conquest were of Cuman 


origin. Pečeneg and Kipéak traces are also found in | 


the toponymy of Bulgaria. 
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4. The Turks in the Saldjik and Ottoman 
periods. 

For these in the Asiatic lands, see ALANYA; ANADOLU, 
iii; ASHRAF OQHULLARÍ; ATABAK; AYDÍN-OGHLU; DANISH- 
MENDIDS; DENIZLI; DHU 'L-KADR; ERETNA; GERMIYAN- 
OGHULLARÍ; HAMID or HAMID OGHULLARÍ; ILDENIZIDs; 
ISFENDIYAR OGHLU; KARAMAN-OGHULLARY; KARAsÍ; KUBRUS; 
MENGUGEK; MENTESHE OGHULLARÍ; MUIN AL-DIN SULAY- 
MAN PARWANA; COTHMANLI; RAMADAN OGHULLARI; ROM. 
2; SAHIB ATA OGHULLARÍ; SALDJÜKS; SALGHURIDS; SALTUK 


| OGHULLARÍ; SARÜKHAN; SHAH-I ARMAN; TEKE-OGHULLARI. 


For those in eastern and southeastern Europe, see 
ARNAWUTLUK; BALKAN; BOSNA; BULGARIA; DOBRUDJA; 
IKRITISH. Ottoman period; LIPKA; MAKADUNYA; MÕRA; 
SÍRB; TESALYA; DALMATIA, in Suppl. 

5. The modern Republic of Turkey (Turkiye 
Cumhuriyeti). 

The Republic of Turkey was proclaimed by the 
Great National Assembly (Büyük Millet Medjlisi) in 
Ankara on 29 October 1923. For almost seventy years 
(until. 1991) it was the only fully sovereign Turkic 
state in the world. The republic was the product of 
a successful struggle for self-determination waged by 
the Society for the Defence of the National Rights 
of Anatolia and Rumelia (Anatóli Rūmīli Müdafa'a-i 
Hukūk-u Milliyye Djem'iyyeti) between November 1918 
and August 1922. The latter’s success was embodied 
in the Treaty of Lausanne of 24 July 1923, in which 
the victors of 1918 (and losers of 1922) recognised 
the complete independence of Turkey within the 
armistice lines of 30 October 1918 (with the excep- 
tion of the oil-rich wilāyet or province of Mawsil [g.v.], 


| which was awarded to ‘Irak in 1926 after arbitration 


by the League of Nations. The borders established 
at Lausanne have remained unchanged except for the 
addition of the province of Hatay, the former district 
of Alexandretta (Iskenderun {see IsKANDARUN]), which 
was handed to Turkey by the French mandatory 
power in Syria in 1939. After this addition, the sur- 
face within the borders was (and is) 779,452 km?. 


| Even before the proclamation of the Republic, Ankara, 


the small (pop. 30,000) Anatolian town which had 
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been the headquarters of the resistance, was pro- 
claimed the new capital [see ANKARa], thus replacing 
Istanbul. The population within the new borders was 
very different from that of late-Ottoman Anatolia. At 
13.5 million it was at least 259^ smaller, and the 
almost total disappearance of the Greek and Armenian 
communities meant that it was now 98% as opposed 
to 80% Muslim. The majority consisted of Turkish 
speakers, but there were sizeable Kurdish, Arab and 
Circassian minorities, as well as numerous smaller 
communities. Almost a third of the population con- 
sisted of immigrants, or direct descendants of immi- 
grants, from the Balkans, the Crimea and the Caucasus 
[see MUHADJIR. 2]. 

The exact relationship between the Republic and 
its predecessor, the Ottoman Empire, is problemati- 
cal. The independence war had been waged for the 
independence of the Ottoman Muslims who wanted 
to remain attached to the empire, not for a new 
republic. The last sultan, Mehemmed VI {g.v.], had 
fled the country in November 1922, but his cousin 
‘Abd al-Medjid had been proclaimed caliph and 
remained so until the abolition of the caliphate and 
the banning of the dynasty in March 1924. The Otto- 
man constitution remained in force until April 1924, 
but the Law on Fundamental Organisation (Teshkilat-i 
Esasiyye Kaniinu) of 1921 already allowed the national 
resistance movement to operate as a de facto republic 
within its framework. Of all the successor-states to the 
empire, Turkey was the only one which inherited its 
central state apparatus and army. It also inherited by 
far the largest part of the Ottoman debt. 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Republic, 
the leader of the Defence of Rights movement, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha (from 1934: Kemal Atatürk [see ATA- 
TÜRK]) was elected its first president. In the period 
1923-6 he established complete control over the polit- 
ical system, changing the electoral law, transforming 
the Defence of Rights movement into the People's 
Party (Ahalk Firkasi, from the 1924 Republican People's 
Party, Diümhüriyyet Khalk Firkasi [q.v.]) of which he was 
chairman, and banning all political opposition under 
the Law on the Maintenance of Order (Takrir-i Sükün 
Kanünu) which was passed on 3 March 1925 in the 
aftermath of an Islamist Kurdish insurrection in the 
south-east of the country. In July and August 1926 
all potential competitors for political power, the for- 
mer leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(lttihād we Terakki Djemi‘yyeti [q.v.]) and most of the 
former leadership of the Defence of Rights movement, 
were purged in trials held after the discovery of a 
plot against Kemil’s life. 

The power monopoly thus established, was used by 
Kemal and his circle (often called “Kemalists”) to 
launch a campaign of reforms to modernise Turkish 
society. Strongly influenced by positivist ideas, the 
Kemalists saw secularisation as a precondition for 
modernisation. The secularisation of the legal system, 
the educational system and the administration had, of 
course, already progressed a great deal since the 
Tangimat [g.v.] reforms and, in particular, during the 
second constitutional period, but the Kemalists com- 
pleted it with the introduction of secular (Swiss) civil 
law in 1926, the unification of education in 1924 and 
the scrapping of Islam as state religion in 1928. They 
went much further than their predecessors in their 
attempts to secularise society and culture. Partly, the 
secularisation drive took place on a symbolic level. In 
1925, the traditional male headgear was banned and 
replaced with the European hat; the wearing of the 
veil was discouraged. Some measures had a practical 





and a symbolic aspect, such as the introduction of the 
European calendar and clock in 1926 and the replace- 
ment of the Arabic with the Latin alphabet in 1928. 
Popular religion was a particular target of the 
Kemalists, with the abolition of dervish orders [see 
TARIKA. IL 5] and the closing down of shrines in 
1926. As a result, the dervish orders went under- 
ground until after World War II. Efforts to “Turkify” 
Islam by translating the Kur'àn and the call to prayer 
were made, but remained unpopular with the popu- 
lation at large. It should be emphasised that Kemalist 
secularisation did not so much mean separation of 
religion and state, as control over religion on the part 
of the state, through the Directorate of Religious 
Affairs (Diyānei Ishleri Bashkanlighi), the direct succes- 
sor to the Ottoman office of Sheykh al-Islam [see SHAYKH 
AL-ISLAM, 2]. 

The Kemalists tried to create a popular base for 
their modernising programme through the activities 
of the People’s Party, which, except for six months 
in 1924-5 and three in 1930, was the only legal party 
until 1946; and through the “People’s Homes” (Halk 
Even [see KHALKEvI]), educational centres linked to 
the party, which replaced the older “Turkish Hearths” 
(Türk Odjaklari) in 1932. These efforts were relatively 
successful in the towns, where a Kemalist middle class 
of civil servants, officers, teachers and students came 
into existence, and where middle-class women man- 
aged to take an active part in public life for the first 
time. The Kemalist modernisation drive hardly reached 
into the countryside, however, where 80% of the pop- 
ulation continued to live. 

The republic was fashioned after the model of the 
European nation-states, and this brought with it an 
intense effort at nation-building on the basis of a 
Turkish identity, which was meant to replace the 
Ottoman, or Muslim one and to submerge linguistic, 
ethnic and religious differences within the country. 
Expression of minority cultures, whose existence was 
officially denied, was strictly forbidden. A new Turkish 
identity was forged with the help of a nationalist rein- 
terpretation of history. with emphasis on the pre- 
Islamic history of the Turks and of linguistic purism, 
which aimed at replacing Arabic and Persian vocab- 
ulary with Turkic material. The Turkish Historical 
Society (Türk Tarih Kurumu) and the Turkish Linguistic 
Society (Türk Dil Kurumu), founded in 1931 and 1932 
respectively, carried the government's message in these 
fields. Until his death in 1938, Atatürk was person- 
ally very much involved in these movements, but 
under his successor, Ismet Inönü (who had already 
been Prime Minister 1923-37), the reform movement 
lost some of its impetus. 

'The Kemalist leadership was confronted with im- 
mense problems in the economic field. Anatolia had 
been devastated by ten years of almost continuous 
warfare. The agricultural sector recovered relatively 
quickly after 1923, as soon as an adequate supply of 
manpower became available. This was not true for 
commerce and industry, however. The disappearance 
of the Armenians and Greeks meant the loss of almost 
all commercial, financial, managerial and technologi- 
cal know-how, as well as of access to international 
trade networks. Until 1930, the Kemalists tried to 
reconstruct the economy with free market policies, 
although the state itself operated a number of monop- 
olies taken over from the Ottoman Public Debt 
Administration. At the same time they tried to rear 
a "national bourgeoisie" to take the place of the 
Greeks and Armenians. When the world economic 
crisis struck, the People's Party decided in 1932 to 
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make “statism” (devletçilik) the basis of economic pol- 
icy. This was a form of state capitalism, in which the 
state provided the investments which the private sec- 
tor could not provide. At the same time, agriculture, 
which had been hit very hard by the fall of world 
grain prices, was supported by the creation of a state 
buying agency. The state sector grew into the dom- 
inant force in the Turkish economy. It also trained 
generations of engineers and managers. In the later 


thirties, the economy gradually recovered, but World | 


War II again brought great hardship. 

After World War II, the new hegemonic position 
of the United States (whose support Turkey needed 
badly) and the need to relieve internal pressures com- 
bined to persuade Inónü's government that Turkey 
should move from dictatorship to a degree of demo- 
cratic pluralism. Inónü supported the founding of an 
opposition party in 1946, and in the first free and 
fair elections of the republican era, in May 1950, the 
opposition, the Democratic Party (Demokrat Parti) won 
by a landslide. This party and its successors (the 
Justice Party (Adalet Partisi) between 1961 and 1980 
and the Motherland Party (Anavatan Partisi) and True 


Path Party (Doğru Yol Partisi) after 1983) were differ- | 


ent from the People's Party in that they were not 
dominated by bureaucrats and (former) officers. They 
were coalitions representing the countryside, small-to- 
medium businesses and the emerging industrial sec- 
tor. The dominant figures in this block were Adnan 
Menderes [g.7.] between 1950 and 1960, Süleyman 
Demirel between 1965 and 1980 and again after 1993, 
and Turgut Ozal between 1980 and his death in 
1993. These centre-right mass parties usually com- 
manded between 40% and 50% of the vote, while 
Atatiirk’s old party, the RPP, and its offshoots (the 
Populist Party (Halkçı Parti), the Social Democrat Party 
(Sosyal Demokrat Parti), the Social Democrat Populist 
Party and the Party of the Democratic Left (Demokrat 
Sol Partisi), all after 1983) polled between 25% and 
40%, thanks in part to the support of Turkey’s Alevi 
minority. Before 1971, under Inönü, its programme was 
statist and represented the interests of the state bureau- 
cracy; after 1971, under its new leader Bülent Ecevit, 
it moved left of centre. 

The Democrats were strong believers in a free mar- 
ket economy and they encouraged the private sector. 
With American aid, Turkey witnessed an investment 
boom, primarily in the agricultural sector. Where the 
RPP before 1950 had invested in railways, the DP 
promoted the building of roads and the import of 
trucks and cars. Thanks to the road building pro- 
gramme, the villages of Turkey for the first time really 
came into contact with the outside world. This opened 
up new horizons and encouraged mobility. The eco- 
nomic policies of the DP were also reckless and un- 
coordinated, however, and this led to high inflation and 
economic dislocation in the later fifties. When this 
gave rise to opposition, the government of Menderes 
grew more and more authoritarian. 

Menderes's successors between 1961 and 1980, mainly 
Süleyman Demirel’s Justice Party, adopted a more 
cautious and planned approach to liberalism. In this 
period, the main economic policy was that of import- 
substitution industrialisation. The government promoted 
the development of oligopolies producing consumer 
goods (usually in the shape of joint ventures with 
European or American firms) in a market shielded 
from foreign competition. This protectionist policy 
also allowed high wages to be paid to the workers 
in the new industries. 





Fierce anti-communism and anti-socialism, primar- | 


ily inspired by fear of Turkey's traditional enemy 
Russia, was a feature of all mainstream Turkish par- 
ties of the republic. It had been so even when rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union had been excellent (i 
the thirties), but it grew even stronger in the cold war 
environment. Trade unionism was regarded with sus- 
picion in this context and suppressed until after World 
War II, when the apolitical trade union confedera- 
tion Türk-İş was founded with American support. In 
1967, a number of leftist unions broke away to form 
a rival confederation, DISK. From then on, there was 
fierce competition between the two organisations. 
The attitude of the Democrats and their successors 
vis-à-vis unofficial Islam was much more relaxed than 
that of their Kemalist predecessors. They gave room 
for expression of Islamic sentiments in public and 
accepted the support of dervish orders. From the six- 
ties onwards, people with a rural background (exem- 
plified by Demirel and later Ozal) gradually took over 
political and commercial power and for these, reli- 


| giosity and modernity were not irreconcilable. Although 


large parts of the secularist intelligentsia, the bureau- 
cracy and the army felt threatened by what they saw 
as a “return to Islam”, the basic secularist structures 
of the state remained in place. 

Both the economic policies and the ideological posi- 
tion of the Democrats and their successors tended to 
raise suspicions within the army, which regarded itself 
as the keeper of Atatiirk’s heritage. Military officers 
intervened in politica] matters frequently and twice 
took over power themselves. In May 1960, Menderes 
was toppled by a coup by a group of relatively junior 
officers, some of whom had radical ideas about a new 
social order. After the coup, these radicals were side- 
lined, however, and there was a quick return to civil- 
ian rule. The military had a new constitution drawn 
up, which emphasised separation of powers and in- 
creased civil liberties. At the same time, the new con- 
stitution gave the military an official say in politics 
through the establishment of the National Security 
Council (Mill? Güvenlik Kurulu), which advised the gov- 
ernment on security matters. After 1961, the upper 
hierarchy of the army kept a wary eye both on the 
officer corps (to prevent new coup attempts) and on 
the civil politicians. It repeatedly warned the politi- 
cians about the limits to their freedom and power 
and one of these *memoranda", that of March 1971, 
actually resulted in two years of civil rule under mil- 
itary tutelage. During this period, the civil liberties 
enshrined in the constitution were curtailed. 

The most dramatic development of the post-war 
era was the startling growth of the population, which 
began in the fifties when hygienic and medical con- 
ditions in the countryside started to improve. The 
population reached its prewar size in the late thirties 
(at about 17 million). It stood at 20.9 million in 1950, 
doubled to 40 million by 1975 and at the time of 
writing stands at about 60 million. Population pres- 
sure in the countryside and the attractions of the indus- 
trialisation in the cities have combined to bring about 
a massive urbanisation. The population of Istanbul 
grew tenfold between 1950 and 1990. From the early 
sixties onwards, this migration acquired an interna- 
tional dimension when Germany, and later other Euro- 
pean countries, started to recruit Turkish workers. 
This continued until 1974, when official recruitment 
stopped. The result was the emergence of a Turkish 
community of over 2.5 million within Western Europe. 

From 1974 onwards, Turkey entered a protracted 
economic and political crisis. The oil crisis quadru- 
pled Turkey’s energy bill, the attendant economic 
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downturn in Europe led to decreased money trans- 
fers from Turkish workers abroad, and Turkish indus- 
try and government had trouble finding the hard 
currency to pay for import of industrial raw mate- 
rials. Inflation soared and led to large-scale labour 
unrest. The political crisis expressed itself in the in- 
ability of the political establishment to create stable 
ruling coalitions, primarily because of unwillingness 
on the part of Demirel and Ecevit to cooperate. Left- 
wing and right-wing terrorists, who had been active 
since the end of the sixties, used the increasing pa- 


ralysis of the political system to start an armed | 


struggle for control of the streets. 

An economic stabilisation package, including aus- 
terity measures and a basic reorientation from import- 
substitution industrialisation to export-driven growth, 
was announced in January 1980, but political circum- 
stances prevented its implementation. 

After almost a year of preparations, the Turkish 
army took over power in a coup on 12 September 
1980. A junta headed by the chief of the general 
staff, General Kenan Evren, ruthlessly established law 
and order and curtailed political freedom. A new and 
very restrictive constitution, which transferred power 
to the executive and limited civil rights, was enacted 
in 1983. Once order was re-established, the junta 
allowed the economic stabilisation package to be car- 
ried out by its architect, Turgut Ozal. The liberali- 
sation of the Turkish economy bore fruit with strong, 
export-led growth and a wave of foreign investment 
in the 1980s. Tourism and export earnings replaced 
workers’ remittances as the main source of hard 
currencies. Ozal himself reaped the rewards in polit- 
ical terms. His Motherland Party became by far 
the strongest force in the country and he himself 
was Prime Minister (1983-91) and President (1991-3). 
From 1987, the party leaders of the period before 
1980 who had been banned from politics by the 
junta, were allowed to re-enter politics, and a struggle 
between the pre-1980 and post-1980 political élites 
began both on the right (between the Motherland Party 
and Demirel’s True Path Party) and on the left 
(between the Social Democrat Populist Party led by 
Ismet Inónü's son, Erdal and the Democratic Left 
Party of Ecevit). This fragmentation led to political 
instability, precisely at a time when (from the late 
eighties) the economic and political problems mounted. 

Although the industrial and commercial sector were 
basically strong, economic growth became highly erratic 
and inflation soared again to pre-1980 levels, because 
of the basic imbalances in government finances. These 
were caused by inefficient tax collection, a bloated 
bureaucracy and the slow pace of privatisation in the 
inefficient state economic enterprises. 

'The main political problem was that of the polit- 
ical and cultural rights of the Kurds. A Marxist Kurd- 
ish independence movement, the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (Parti-ye Karkeran-e Kordestan or PKK) started a 
guerrilla war for Kurdish independence (later changed 
to autonomy) in 1984, which between 1984 and 1996 
cost over 20,000 lives. An army of 250,000 men fought 
the PKK. This further strained Turkey’s state budget. 
The state reacted to the challenge with increasing 
repression and the resulting deterioration in the hu- 
man rights situation damaged Turkey’s relations with 
the West. 

The inability of the established parties to solve the 
economic problems and the Kurdish questions, com- 
bined with their feuding amongst themselves brought 
to power the Islamists. The Islamist Welfare Party 
(Refah Partisi), which became the largest party in the 





mid-nineties and whose leader Necmettin Erbakan 
took over as Prime Minister in 1996, had its roots 
in the late sixties, when the Islamist movement started 
as a protest of small traders and artisans who felt 
squeezed between the industrial sector and the emerg- 
ing labour movement. Erbakan founded the National 
Order Party, later National Salvation Party (Milli 
Selámet Partisi), in 1970. After 1983 the party re- 
emerged as the Welfare Party, but it was only in the 
nineties that it became more than a party of the con- 
servative middle classes in provincial towns and de- 
veloped into the voice of the poor migrants in the 
big cities. 

The foreign policy of the early Republic was aimed 
at the preservation of the hard-won gains of the 
national independence war. During the twenties and 
thirties, good relations with the Soviet Union (which 
had supported the Kemalists in their independence 
struggle) formed the cornerstone of foreign policy. 
Relations with France and Britain slowly recovered 
from the traumas of World War I and its aftermath. 
From the mid-thirties onwards, the threat of Italian 
expansionism led to a rapprochement with these for- 
mer enemies. In 1936 this made possible the con- 
clusion of the Montreux Convention, which handed 
back full sovereignty over the straits to Turkey. In 
breach of a defensive alliance concluded with Britain 
and France in 1939, Turkey (whose leaders remem- 
bered the disasters World War I had brought upon 
the country) remained neutral during World War II, 
only declaring war on Germany in February 1945. 
After the war, Turkey looked for protection against 
Soviet claims on Turkish territory, which the Ameri- 
cans were prepared to give under the “Truman doc- 
trine" formulated in 1947. From now on, the main 
trend in Turkish foreign policy was political, economic 
and military integration with the West, expressed in 
membership of NATO in 1952 and associate mem- 
bership of the European Economic Community in 
1963, two steps which seemed to seal a century of 
efforts on the part of the Turkish political élite to 
integrate with the West. Over the years, the security 
partnership with the United States grew very close, 
while at the same time the European Community 
became by far Turkey's most important trading part- 
ner. Full membership of the EC (later EU) which was 
the declared aim of the . association agreement, 
remained elusive, however. When Turkey formally 
applied for membership in 1987, it was turned down 
and offered a customs union instead. This union, 
which integrated Turkey's market with that of the 
EU, but gave it no say in EU decision making, even- 
tually took effect from January 1996. 

In the thirties, Turkey became a member of regional 
formations: fear of Bulgarian aggression led to the 
conclusion of the Balkan Pact with Greece, Yugoslavia 
and Romania in 1934. The Saadabad Pact of 1937 
linked Turkey to ‘Irak, Iran and Afghanistan. After 
World War H, however, Turkey was politically rather 
isolated in the regions of which it formed a part. 
Relations with the Arab countries suffered from the 
traumatic heritage of World War I, from Turkey’s 
early support for Israel (it was the first Muslim coun- 
try to recognise the Jewish state) and from its emphatic 
membership of the Western bloc. In 1955, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, Great Britain and Nari al-Sa‘id’s ‘Irak 
concluded a defensive alliance, the Baghdad Pact, but 
the rising tide of *Arab socialism" after the Suez cri- 
sis of 1956 further isolated Turkey. Relations with the 
Arab world remained cool, even after economic ties 
blossomed in the early eighties. The establishment of 
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the Islamic Republic in Iran on the one hand was 
frightening to Turkey, but on the other it gave Turkey 
the chance to replace Iran as the United States's fore- 
most ally in the “northern tier” of the Middle East. 

Turkey's relations in the Balkans and Black Sea 
region were determined by the cold war, in which 
Turkey was the foremost NATO bastion. The rela- 
tionship with the NATO ally Greece after 1955 was 
marred by the Cyprus problem. In 1964 Turkey came 
very close to invading the island to protect the rights 
of the Turkish minority; in 1974 it actually invaded 
and occupied nearly 40% of the island. 


In the nineties, the whole picture changed because | 


of the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact. On the one hand, this meant that Turkey lost 


its position as an anti-communist bulwark, but on the | 


other that it regained its room for manoeuvre. The 
emergence of five new Turkic republics in Central- 
Asia created new possibilities, even when early expec- 
tations that Turkey could fill the political *vacuum" 
left by Moscow turned out to be vastly exaggerated. 
In 1991 Turkey itself took the initiative for the found- 
ing of the *Black Sea Economic Cooperation Council" 
and it developed good relations with Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, the Ukraine and Russia. 

Bibliography: A bibliography of the history of 
the republic with any claim to provide adequate 
coverage, should include at least seventy titles— 
clearly an impossibility within the framework of a 
short article such as this. But there exist a num- 
ber of historical overviews with bibliographies 
which constitute excellent starting points for further 
reading and research: B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern Turkey, London 1961, 1968; S.J. Shaw and 
Ezel Kural-Shaw, A history of the Ottoman Empire and 
modern Turkey, ii, Reform, revolution and republic. The 
rise of modern Turkey, 1808-1975, Cambridge 1977; 
G. Lewis, Modern Turkey, London 1955 and many 
subsequent editions; R. Davison, Turkey. A short his- 
tory, New York 1968, Huntington 1988; Feroz 
Ahmad, The making of modem Turkey, London 1993; 
and EJ. Zürcher, Turkey. A modem history, London 
1993, 1997. (EJ. ZURCHER) 
6. The Turks outside Turkey to 1860. 
See for these, BASHDJIRT; BUKHARA; GIRAY; KASHKAY; 

KAZAK; KAZAN; KHALADJ; KHIWA; KHOKAND; KIRGIZ; 
KIPGAK; KIRIM; KUNGRAT; MANGÍT; MANGITS; NOGHAY; 
ÓZBEG; SHIBANIDS; SIBIR; TÜRKMEN. 

7. The Turks outside Turkey from the late 
19th century to the present. 

The presence of Turks or Turkish-speaking groups 
in Southeastern Europe is largely due to the Ottoman 
expansion and subsequent colonisation or assimilation 
of previous populations; a difficulty arises over defin- 
ition, since in the Balkans there is a tendency, both 
etic and emic, to regard all Muslims as Turks, regard- 
less of their language, to the extent of ignoring their 
real ethnic origin. A sense of nationality based on 
religion is thus dominant. At the same time, there 
are some groups which are Turkic in both language 
and ethnic origin. In certain cases the local designa- 
tion of these two overlaps. Some religiously-defined 
groups remain as a result of flight or expulsion from 
the mainland of Anatolia. In the case of territories 
close to Turkey, such as ‘Irak, Syria, and Adharbay- 
djan, Turks remain either as elements of the Türkmen 
expansion which did not coalesce with the main body 
in Anatolia, or as tribes which were removed by the 
Ottomans from Anatolia and resettled to countervail 
Arab dissidence on marches from which Turkey has 
subsequently withdrawn ffor these see TÜRKMEN; 





vORUK]. All of these groups are represented in the 
immigrant population of Turkey [see muHADpR. 2]. 
The Karaim (Karay, pl. Karaylar) [see KARarrEs], 
the group of ethnic Turks settled furthest west, are non- 
Talmudic Jews in religion, speaking a modern Comanic 
language. They now occupy three areas in Lithuania 
around Panevežys, Trakai (Troki) and Vilnius, and two 
in the Ukraine around Halicz (Galič) on the Dniestr 
and Luck (Lutsk) Although they are first mentioned 
by Rabbi Petachia of Regensburg between Kiev and 


| the Crimea in 1175, and they continued to live mainly 


in the south of Crimea, their origin is obscure. At- 
tempts to link them with the Jewish Khazars have 
failed to produce conclusive evidence. In the 8th/14th 
century 483 families are said to have moved to greater 
Lithuania. In the 20th century some dispersed to War- 
saw, St. Petersburg and Moscow. Parts of the popu- 
lation which remained in the Crimea were linguistically 
assimilated to the Crimean Tatars: they survived both 
the Nazi occupation, by arguing that they were eth- 
nic Turks, and the Soviet deportation of Tatars. In 
1970, 2,596 lived in the Crimea, and 1,975 elsewhere 
in the USSR. About 300 live near Yevpatoria on the 
west coast. Some emigrated to Istanbul where their 
community gave its name to Karakóy. Their rabbi- 
nical co-religionists, the Kiriméak, who lived in the 
Crimea around Karasubazar and Feodosiya, were pos- 
sibly descendants of the Khazars: their Turkish is said 
variously to have been assimilated to Crimean Tatar 
and to differ from both that and Karaim. Although 
declining in numbers, there were still 6,383 in 1926, 
of whom 4,728 declared their own language as their 
mother tongue. They were nearly exterminated by the 
Nazis, though 1,800 survived and in 1979 were scat- 
tered throughout the former Soviet Union, with a few 
hundred in New York. 

In former Yugoslavia, Muslims speaking Serbo- 
Croat, like the majority of Bosnians (Boşnak) and the 
Muslims of Herzegovina (Hersek) [see BOSNA; HERSEK], 
as well as those from Southern Serbia and Macedonia 
(Citak, pl. Citaci) speaking either Serbo-Croat, Mace- 
donian or Albanian, are largely of South Slavonic 
stock converted to Islam under the Ottomans from the 
9th/15th century onwards, from both peasants and 
nobility, though some ethnic Turks have been assim- 
ilated among them. The converted peasantry of Bosnia, 
dubbed Potur (< Serb. Cr. po-turéiti = Turkicised), 
retained some Christian practices in their religion. 
Such converts appear to have been accorded an inter- 
mediate status between dhimmi [q.v.] and full Muslims 
(Ménage, op. cit., 209), at least in the earlier phase 
of the Empire ca. 1500. These largely autochthonous 
groups can be distinguished from immigrant Turkic 
elements of the population, mainly in the south of the 
country, who have retained both their identity and 
their language, like Citak from Kosovo or Macedonia, 
who gain further definition from their adherence to 
the Bektashi /arika [see BEKTASHIYYA]. Serbian Muslims 
were known to the neighbouring Christian population 
in West Macedonia as Torbes (pl. Torbesi) or Poturi, 
and occasionally as Kurki. Torbesi in the Reka region 
of Serbia were known as Gorani. In 1921 the census 
showed 150,139 Turks, and in 1953 254,000, of whom 
200,000 were in Macedonia and 53,000 in Serbia. 
Between 1923-60, 269,101 Muslims left for Turkey. 
By 1984 the number of Turkish-speakers was ca. 
130,000, forming nearly 7% of the population in 
Macedonia and 1% in Kosovo: they primarily inhab- 
ited towns, and formed a substantial part of the 
citizenry in Prizren, Skopje, Gostivar, Debar, Struga, 
Ohrid (Okhri), Kruševo, Titov Veles, Štip and others, 
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mainly working as craftsmen. Peasantry lived in the 
valley of Vardar and eastern. Macedonia around 
Radovis. Although the Turkish-speaking population of 
western Macedonia was depleted by the exodus of 
1955-6, it has been replaced by Albanian Muslims. 
Around Gostivar a remarkable interaction of languages 
has taken place ( Jasar-Nasteva, op. cit.). At Prizren the 
Sinaniyye, Kadiriyye, Khalwetiyye and Melàmi furuk 
are represented, and notably the Rifa'iyye; at Ohrid 
the Hayatis maintain a ¢ekke as an important centre. 
In the Strumica region of southern Macedonia, Citak 
was used to designate a settled farming population of 
Turkish-speaking Slavonic Muslims in distinction to 
the ethnically Turkish Yörük pastoralists. A distinct 
group of these Citak in Svidovica, Banjsko, and Mak- 
rijevo, on the northern slopes of Mt. Belasica, as also 
at Zleovo in Radoviste, was Bektashi, with records 
dating back to the 10th/16th century: they, too, pre- 
served observances from their former Orthodox belief. 
Like others in the region they particularly revered 
Sari Saltuk Dede [g.v.]. The prevalence of this order 
here and in Albania can be explained by the absence 
of central Ottoman authority, especially in Albania, 
after it was banned, and the Janissaries disposed of, 
in 1241/1826 [see veNicERi]. The nearest large centre 
for the Svidovica Bektasis was at Maya Dag across 
the border from Gevgeli (Gevgelija), though the main 
tekke for the region was to the north at Stip. There are 
also Khalweti and Melami dervishes in the same area. 

An immigrant population of Turkish-speaking 
Yörük and Türkmen [9.vv.], transferred after the 
conquest of Rumeli, was established as a militia to keep 
the peace as well as for the benefits of their pasto- 
ral economy: thus Kara Timurtash Pasha moved nomads 
from Saruhan to Serez, Ertughrul, son of Bàyezid I, 
took nomads from Menemen to Filibe (Plovdiv), and 
Lütfi Pasha relates how many Türkmen tribes were 
taken from West Anatolia to Rumeli. In particular, 
they were established in the east of the eyalet of Selanik 
and the part of Üsküp eválet (Skopje) to its north. 
Their importance was recognised in special legislation 
in the Selanik yörükler kanunnamesi (see Truhelka, op. cit.). 
Although their descendants (Juruci, Koniarides) have 
largely withdrawn to Turkish Thrace or Anatolia in 
the migrations of 1923 or 1950-58, a few hundred 
remain in a handful of villages on Mt. Plackovica in 
Macedonia, still working as tented shepherds (see Egge- 
ling, of. cit), with a dialect closer to that of Anatolian 
Yórük than West-Rumelian Turkish. As late as 1976 
they still formed a distinct ethnos of former nomads 
in the Strumica region, where a group of villages on 
the southern slopes of Mt. Ograzden was known as 
Yórüklük, and in two villages on Mt. Belasica on the 
Macedonian-Greek-Bulgarian frontier, within the 
Doiran group (see Filipovič, op. cit). Yörük were estab- 
lished as far south as Larisa in Thessaly, and in the 
Rhodope and Balkan ranges to the north, with the 
seats of their beys in mountainous localities such as 
Thessalonika, Plovdiv and Yambol. 

Following the Ottoman occupation of Bulgaria 
[g.v.] from 795/1393, Turkish settlers were established 
in the eastern plains northward to the Dobrudja, where 
they rapidly became the majority, spreading up the 
Maritsa valley to Plovdiv, and the Danube to Vidin: 
immigration reached a maximum in the 12th/18th 
century. Extensive conversion of the local population 
took place in the 10th-11th/16th-17th centuries. In 
addition, some 100,000 Tatars were settled in Bulgaria 
after the Crimean War. There had been about 600,000 
Muslims of Turkish origin, and a further 200,000 
converted Slavs before World War II, or 683,000 and 





123,000 respectively, with 10,000 Tatars and Gagauz 
in 1950. Despite the very large numbers involved 
in the population exchange of 1925-28 and the sub- 
sequent expulsion of 1950-8, amounting in all to 
374,478 from 1923-60, there were still 650,000 reg- 
istered Turks spread widely over the country in 1965, 
concentrated most densely in the Rhodope massif. 
The attempts at forced assimilation in 1983-5, when 
with ca. 700,000 they formed 10% of the total popula- 
tion, culminated in the expulsion of 300,000 in 1989. 
Many of these returned once the government had 
fallen and conditions had eased. The term Pomak [q.v] 
was used by their Christian compatriots for mainly 
Bulgarian-speaking Muslims of Slavonic origin, though 
some claimed Turkish ancestry, and called themselves 
Turci (Lory, op. cit, 101): these lived principally in the 
Rhodope, and the mountains of eastern Macedonia 
around the Struma. Until the Turko-Russian War of 
1293/1877, there were 100,000 more in 60 villages 
to the north of the Balkan massif in the Danube 
region west of Loveé and Pleven, of whom 5,000 
remained in 1985. They began to leave the Rhodope 
after the revolution of 1302/1885. Akhriyan ~ agaryan, 
a term documented from 835/1432, and shown by 
Ménage (op. cit., 1969) to be derived from mediaeval 
Greek "agarinós, “Hagarene > Muslim", was adopted as 
a self-designation by the Muslim Bulgarians living in 
the central Rhodope between Nevrokop and Pazardzik, 
around the upper Arda and Kriéim rivers. Although, 
like Potur, adopted by the Ottoman authorities to 
describe somewhat dubious converts in the Balkans 
in a pejorative sense, it fell out of use, to survive 
only as a specifically Rumelian term. Citak (= coarse") 
is used etically for village Turks in general, though 
they call themselves 7grk. An alternative, Gadjal, was 
used less often, but also pejoratively: the Bulgars of 
Sumen and Razgrad referred to all Turkish villagers 
as Gadjal or Citak, whereas the Turks of Deliorman, 
calling themselves Türk or Zahtaküláh, called the 
Dobrudja Turks Gacal (see Bobéev 1940, 138-9). 

Substantial immigration of Alevis has led to the 
usual polarisation of the Muslim population, reflected 
in the terminology, though they did not necessarily 
live in separate villages. The Sunni population of 
Deliorman called itself Türk while referring to the 
Alevi among them as Aizzilbas, which they accepted, 
with 4/e and Aliyân as alternatives (ibid., 139, 143-4). 
These Alevis are centred particularly around Dulovo 
(Ak Kadınlar). Amuca is another designation applied 
to Alevis who formerly lived in the villages of Belóren, 
Gaipler, Ahmedler, Topçular and Kara Abalar, east 
of the Tundja and south of Burgas in the coastal 
area near the Turkish frontier, later expanding to 
found Dikence, Bokluca and Gündüzlü. They are 
claimed by Salci (op. cit) to be descendants of fol- 
lowers of Sheykh Bedr ül-Din [see BADR AL-piN] who 
survived his overthrow in 1420: their location sup- 
ports this possibility. Most are now resettled in Turkey 
near Kırklareli, where in 1943 they numbered 15,000 
in 25 villages, and where they were locally identified 
as Kuba. 

Gagauz [q.v.] are represented in Bulgaria by about 
5,000, mostly in distinct villages in the Dobrudja, and 
Deliorman, but partly in and around the towns of 
Varna, Kavarna, Balcik, Yambol and Topolovgrad: 
they appear to be pre-Ottoman Turkic immigrants 
converted to Orthodox Christianity. Their language, 
although closest to the Turkish of northeast Bulgaria, 
is heavily influenced by Slavonic, Romance, and Greek 
intrusions. They perceive the Turks of Deliorman as 
closely related, calling them Amuca. A substantial emi- 
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gration to Bessarabia occured between 1750-1846, as 
a result of local oppression (Hoppe, of. cit., 1957, 127, 
131) and especially 1807-12 as the region was ceded 
to Russia. The majority, 138,000 in 1979, still live 
there (now Moldavia), with others in the adjacent dis- 
trict of Odessa in the Ukraine, and a few in Central 
Asia. Some remain in the Romanian Dobrudja and 
at Iasi. They are also found at Edirne and in small 
settlements near Alexandroupolis. 

In Greece, the term Turk included such minorities 
as Vallachades, Karadjiovalides (Muslim Meglen-Vlachs), 
and Surgug, besides Sunni Turkish settlers and Koniarides 
(Yörük). Vardarians (Oghuz, Pecenegs, Kumans) had 
already founded colonies in Macedonia and Thrace 
from 457/1065 under Byzantine rule. The Muslim 
population grew under the Ottoman administration 
from 795/1393, augmented by local converts, until it 
reached one-third of the total by 1800. Despite exten- 
sive massacres of Muslims during the War of [nde- 
pendence, 1,400,000 (25.2%) still remained Muslim a 


century later in 1920. In 1922, the population ex- : 
change was arranged on the basis of religion rather | 


than race: between 1923-60, 407,788 left for "Turkey, 
61% in 1923-33. Thereafter, Muslims continued to 
live in three areas: Rhodes and Chios, which were 
then Italian, Western Thrace and Epeiros, which had 
a large Albanian community until 36,000 were mas- 
sacred in 1945. Their total number has remained 
relatively constant, at 134,722 (1.8%) in 1940, and 
130,000 in 1971 (1.5%). Of those who remained in 
1971, 70,000 Turks lived in "Thrace, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Xanthi, Komotine, and Alexan- 
droupolis (= Iskege, Gümülcine, Dedeağaç), and 10,000 
in the Aegean (Rhodes and Kos/Istankóy) 20,000 
Pomaks were on the Bulgarian border (Rhodope, 
Xanthi) in Thrace and 10,000 in Greek Macedonia; 
8,000 Albanians stayed on in Epeiros and 2,000 in 
Athens; a remnant of 2,000 others (Vlachs and Gypsies) 
is found in Thrace, with 8,000 (mainly new Egyptian 
Arab immigrants) in Athens. In Crete [see ikRITISH], 
which became Ottoman by 1080/1669, the Muslim 
population declined from 91,000 (70%) in 1836 to 
27,852 (8.3%) in 1921: these left for the Turkish coast, 
Libya and Egypt in 1923. In Western Thrace, con- 
quered by Greece in 1919, Muslim Turks between the 
Rivers Evros or Maritsa and Nestos were exempted from 
the exchange to compensate for the Greek community 
and Patriarchate remaining in Istanbul. Although the 
Turks constitute the only minority officially recognised 
in Greece, their guaranteed rights, ranging from inher- 
itance to political representation and the maintenance 
of mosques, have been subject to considerable inter- 
ference, and non-Muslims have been settled in con- 
fiscated lands, so that many emigrated (6,000 during 
the Cyprus crisis in 1974-5), and their presence fell 
to 27.2% in 1971. Popular demonstrations of hostility 
towards them in 1996-7 appear to have been con- 
doned. Of the Vallachades, Greek-speaking Muslims in 
southwest Macedonia (Grevena) and Thessaly, some 
can now be found in Central Anatolia (see Svanberg, 
op. cit., 1980). The Meglen-Vlachs, converts to Islam 
in the 12th/18th century, were also unable to remain 
after World War I, and withdrew to Eastern Thrace 
or Anatolia. The Surgug, an Orthodox Christian group 
in southeastern Macedonia, bilingual in Turkish and 
Greek, were claimed to have entered the Balkan penin- 
sula before the Ottoman conquest, possibly as a rem- 
nant of the Komans [4.v.]; in 1913 they were said to 
number 4,500 (see Meinhard 1899; Cvijié 1913, 115; 
Weigand 1924, 82). Gagauz in Greek Macedonia, in 
and around Neazichni (formerly Zeljahovo) numbered 








about 4,000 in 1900, over eight villages. Today they 
are said to number 10,000, still identifiable as a dis- 
tinct group and still speaking Turkish. 

The Dobrudja (Dobrogea) plateau south of the 
Danube delta was first settled by Turks in ca. 662/ 
1263-4, when Tiirkmen from Anatolia led by Sari 
Saltuk arrived with Byzantine acquiescence. Tatars en- 
tered it in the 8th/14th century as Batu’s Horde dis- 
integrated, followed by further contingents sent there 
by the Ottomans in the 14th-16th centuries. Some of 
the Horde's largest offshoot, the Noghay [9.2.] joined 
them in the 11th/17th century, after losing the east- 
ern part of their territory to the Kalmak, while further 
Anatolian Turks were brought there to complete the 
colonisation. As the Ottoman protectorate of the Pontic 
Steppe collapsed in 1773-4, and the Russians expanded 
southward, both the Noghay and the Crimean Tatars 
beyond them [see &iRiw] began to emigrate to Otto- 
man territory, and especially Dobrudja. The Ottomans 
recorded the arrival of 300,000 in the seven years 
following the annexation of the Crimea in 1783. A 
further exodus took place after the Crimean War 
(1853-6), and another from the West Caspian Steppe 
in 1859-64 during the Russian conquest of the Cau- 
casus. The Dobrudja thus became the only European 
region of the Empire with an almost entirely Turko- 
Tatar population: the exceptions were Romanian vil- 
lages on the Volga, and a few of Vlachs. The Turks 
tended to live in towns, whereas the Tatars remained 
rural. Finally, an influx of 20,000 Circassians settled in 
the north in 1866. The Turko-Russian War of 1293/ 
1877-8 caused 80-90,000 Turks and Tatars to leave 
for Turkey and Bulgaria; the Circassians were removed 
to Anatolia, or to found protective settlements on the 
marches of Palestine and the pilgrimage route. By 
1880 the total Turko-Tatar population was estimated 
at 48,100. From 1878 new Romanian legislation, in- 
cluding sequestration of land, led to substantial move- 
ment of Turks into the countryside; despite this they 
were subjected for some thirty years to relentless restric- 
tions intended to Romanise the region. In 1900 a 
total of 43,740 Muslims lived in Romania as a whole. 
In 1911 the Dobrudja population had declined to 
10,836 Turks and 25,086 Tatars, and by 1930 these 
formed only 21.2% of the total, which by then included 
the southern part annexed from Bulgaria. In 1934-8, 
80,092 Muslims left Romania for Turkey including 
37,000 from Dobrudja, in connection with the 
exchange agreement of 1936. In all, 121,351 left 
between 1923-60. Among them were almost all the 
Alevis of northern Dobrudja, who were Celebi Bektashis: 
in the south (Deliorman), which in 1940 reverted to 
Bulgaria, they continued to flourish. The official fig- 
ures for 1977 showing 23,303 Turks and 23,107 Tatars 
in Romania are regarded as unreliable. The propor- 
tions of the two have fluctuated throughout this cen- 
tury, but at present the Tatars are in the majority: 
they still tend not to mix. Both are concentrated in 
the provinces of Constanta and Tulcea, but some are 
found as far north as Iasi. In 1980 the state-appointed 
mifti and his staff were all Tatars, perhaps with the 
intention of dividing the Muslim community by alien- 
ating the Turks. In the 1980s some 5-6,000 Tatars, 
most of them of Crimean origin, remained in the 
Bulgarian Dobrudja, about a fifth still speaking Noghay. 

About 2,000 Tatars from Belorussia live in 
Poland mainly around Bialystok, but they no longer 
speak their language. Migár Tatars, a group of 
mixed Turkic and Finno-Ugric origin formed in the 
8th-9th/14th-15th centuries, came to Finland from 
the Nizniy-Novgorod region of Russia after the 1918 
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revolution: some 1,000 live there, mainly in Helsinki, 
Tampere and Turku, where they retain their Sunni 
religion and culture. Others emigrated to Stockholm. 
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niques, i (1934), 89-99; G. Eckert, Die Jürüken in 
Kentral-Mazedonien, in Buletinul Institutului Român din 
Sofia, 1 (1942), 561-66; I. Gökçen, XIX asırda Make- 
donya Yörük folkloru i-xvii, in Türk folklor arasturmatan, 
ii/1/17-v/3/52 (1950-3); J. Trifunoski, O ranyem juruč- 
kom stanovništvu u Gornjoj Pčinji, in Glasnik Etnografskog 
Instituta SAN, iv-vi (1957), 337-42 (ancient Yörük 
population in southernmost Serbia); idem, Efnickiot 
sostav i elnickili procesu vo slivot na Bregalnica, in borik 
Stipskog narodnog muzgja, ii (1964) (more recent data 
for eastern Macedonia); G. Hazai, Beiträge zur Kenntnis 
der türkischen Mundarten Makedoniens, in RO, xxiii/2 
(1960), 83-100; WJ. Eggeling, Nomaden in Jugosla- 
wien, in Digest des Ostens, xix/5 (1976), 39-42. For 
Bulgaria, see A. Tanoğlu, The recent emigration of 
the Bulgarian Turks, in Review of the Geographical Institute 
of tbe University of Istanbul, ìi (1955), 3-35 (useful map 
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of distribution in Bulgaria 1950-1); E.M. Hoppe, 
Neuland Del Orman, in Der Mohammedanerfreund, i/vii 
(1926), ii (1928); S.S. Bobčev, 2a deliormanskite Turci 
1 za Kazalbasite, in Sbornik na Bulgarskata Akademija na 
Naukite, xxiv (1929) (Kızılbaş of Deliorman) tr. as 
Deliorman Türkleri hakkında tarihi ve etnolojik bir etüd, in 
Ulkü, xvi/93 (1940), 135-44; V.L. Salci, Trakya'da 
Türk kabileleri. I. Amuca kabilesi, in Türk amact, ii 
(1943), 311-5; HJ. Kissling, Eine merkwiirdige Volks- 
gruppe im bulgarisch-tiirkischen Grenzgebiet, in Münchener 
Beiträge zur Slavenkunde, Festgabe für P. Diels, Verof- 
fentlichung des Osteuropa-Institutes München, iv 
(1953), 236-40 (Amuca); H.L. Kostanick, Turkish 
resettlement of Bulgarian Turks 1950-1953, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1957 (good background); V.L. Ménage, 
On the Ottoman word ahriyān/ahiryān, in Archivum otto- 
manicum, i (1969), 197-212; I. Georgoff, Ethnic minori- 
ties in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, in G. Klein 
and MJ. Reban (eds), The politics of ethnicity in 
Eastern Europe, Boulder, Col. 1981, 49-84; B. Lory, 
Une communauté musulmane oubliée: les Pomaks de Loveč, 
in Turcica, xix (1987), 95-117 (map); Ivanicka Geor- 
gieva, Bálgarskite aliani, Sofia 1991; Y. Konstantinov, 
“Nation-state” and “Minority” types of discourse. .., in 
Innovation in Social Science Research, v/3 (1992), 75-89; 
M. Kiel, Anatolia transplanted? Patterns of demographic, 
religious and ethnic change in the district of Tozluk (NE. 
Bulgaria) 1479-1873, in Anatolica, xvii (1991), 1-29; 
idem, La diffusion de l'Islam dans les campagnes bulgares 
à Vépoque ottomane (XV'-XIX' s.), in D. Panzac (ed.), 
Les Balkans à l'époque ottomane, Aix-en-Provence 1993, 
39-53. For the Gagauz, see also A. Byhan, Beitrag 
zur Volkskunde der Gagauzen, in Méms. de la Société 
Finno-Ougnenne, vi (1933), 51-66; Hoppe, Die türkischen 
Gagauzen-Christen, in Oriens Christianus, xli (1957), 125- 
37; Grulich, Die Gagausen, in Jahrbuch der Dobrudscha- 
Deutschen, xxi (1976), 42-6; K.H. Karpat, Gagauzlarin 
tarihi menşei üzerine ve folklorundan parçalar, in I. Ulus- 
lararası Türk Folklor Kongresi bildirileri, i, 1976, 162-77. 
For Greece, see P. Wittek, La descendance chrétienne 
de la dynastie Seldjouk en Macedoine, in Echos d'Orient, xxx 
(1934), 409-12; I. Svanberg, Greek-speaking Moslems 
in Central Anatolia, in Europa Ethnica, xxxvii (1980), 
207-8; M.A. Kettani, Muslims in southern. Europe, in 
Jnal. of the Institute of Muslim minority affairs, i/2 and 
i/l (1979-80), 145-57 (beware statistics), also Doğu 
Türkistan, 31/18 (1982), 21-33; M. Nicolas, Une com- 
munauté musulmane de Grèce (Rhodes et Kos), in Turcica, 
vii/l (1976), 58-9; Grulich, Die türkische Minderheit 
in Griechenland, in Materialia Turcica, iii (1977), 83-8; 
F. de Jong, The Greek-speaking Muslims of Macedonia. 
Reflections on conversion and ethnicity, in M. Vandamme 
(ed), De Turcicis aliisque rebus. Commentarii Henry Hofman 
dedicati, Utrecht 1992, 141-8. For Romania, see 
N.P. Comnéne, La Dobrogea (Dobrouda), Lausanne- 
Paris 1918 (ten ethnographic maps); M.H. Fazıl, 
Dobruca ve Türkler, Constanta 1940 (2nd. edn. cur- 
tailed, under name of M.H. Ulkiisal, Ankara 1966 
(seminal); P. Wittek, Yazecioglu Ali on the Christian Turks 
of the Dobrudja, in BSOAS, xiv/3 (1952), 639-68 (Tiirk- 
men immigration of 1263-4); Grulich, Die Turken in 
Rumänien, in Materialia Turcica, i (1975), 107 ff; M.V. 
Yurtsever, Die Tataren und die ottomanischen Tiirken in 
der Dobrudscha, in Jahrbuch der Dobrudschadeutschen, xxi 
(1976); F. de Jong, The Turks and Tatars in Romania, 
in Turcica, xvii (1986), 165-89 (extensively docu- 
mented updating of Fazil-Ulkiisal, with list of set- 
tlements; see n. 76 for bibl. on Ada Kale); Grulich, 
Die nationale Minderheiten in der Dobrudscha, in Europa 
Ethnica, xlvi/2 (1989), 81-6; P.A. Andrews, Tatars, 
in of. cit. (1989), 442-53 (summary of historical 
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data on movement) For the Tatars in Do- 
brudja, see also M. Penkov, A bulgáriai “tatarok’, 
in Ethnographia, \xxiv (1963), 418-34; L.P. Marcu, 
The Tartar patriarchal community in the Dobrudja and its 
disintegration, in Revue des études sud-est-européennes, v 
(1967), 501-42. For the Tatars in Poland, see 
M. Konopacki, Les musulmans en Pologne, in REI, 
xxxvi (1968), 115-30. For Tatars in Finland, see 
B. Farés, Notes sur la communauté musulmane en Finlande, 
in ibid., iii (1934), 1-8. For labour migrants and 
recent refugees, see S. de Tapia (ed), Turcs 


d'Europe . . . et d'ailleurs. Les annales de l'autre Islam, ii, 
Paris 1995. (P.A. ANDREWS) 
JI. LANGUAGES. 


(i) Introduction 

ii) Genetic position 

iti) Structural features 

iv) Turkic languages in the past 
v) Turkic languages today 


(i) Introduction 

The family of the genetically-related Turkic lan- 
guages is represented today by about 120 million 
speakers and 21 literary idioms. The first written evi- 


dence (8th century) belongs to a people which emerged | 
in the 6th century under the name Turk which, due | 


to certain historical circumstances, has become the 
name of the entire language family. The hypothesis 
that these peoples and languages originate from areas 
close to Inner Asia is strongly supported by certain 
linguistic evidence. 

The spread of Turkic languages also demonstrates 
the important role that these peoples played in the 
historical development of Eastern Eurasia. From the 
6th century onwards, they began occupying a vast 
area of the Eurasian continent, the extent of which 
has always been changing. From remote periods 
of their prehistory until today, they have come into 
contact with many extinct and living languages in 
Eurasia. 

'The Turkic migrations led, in some areas, to a pro- 


cess of assimilation. At times, the Turkic conquerors | 
successfully imposed their language upon conquered | 
peoples, while sometimes they were absorbed by the | 
conquered, local population. Because of this complex | 


historical process, the history of Turkic languages con- 
tains a variety of abstract, superstrate and substrate 
phenomena. 

The use of the term Turkic for the entire language 


family, while reserving the term Turkish for the idiom | 


spoken in the area occupied by the Ottoman Empire 
[see ‘OTHMANLIs] and Turkey, is a contemporary devel- 
opment (see the corresponding Russian and French 
terminology: fyurkskty/ turetskiy; turcique /turque). 

In the interpretation of the terms Türk dii/ Türk 
dilleri (Turkish language/Turkic languages) there is a 
significant difference between scholars in Turkey and 
other countries (including the Turkic-speaking political 
units of the CIS). This difference reflects the variety 
of perceptions regarding the historical and contem- 


porary relations of these languages. According to the | 
majority of modern Turkish scholars, these languages | 


are territorial variants (lehge or ge) of one language 
(without giving a clear geographic and linguistic def- 
inition of this possible central idiom). This view, which 
originates in the national movement of the Turks in 


Russia in the 19th century [see GASPRALI, ISMA‘IL], was | 


inspired by the model of Arab linguists. Among all 
other scholars, there is consensus in the consideration 
of contemporary Turkic languages as independent 
idioms. 





Bibliography: The extensive scholarly literature 
reflects the wide scope of Turkic peoples and lan- 
guages, and the great interest in their study. The 
steady increase of publications in the Turkic-speaking 
countries renders this orientation more difficult. 
Therefore the following bibliographical sketch gives 
priority to reference works, guides, etc., facilitating 
further information. 

A general guide to retrospective and 
current bibliographies in Turkic studies, 
including linguistics. G. Hazai-B. Kellner-Heinkele, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch der Turkologie, i, Budapest- 
Wiesbaden 1986 (see esp. 271-300). 

Comprehensive bibliographies. R. Loewen- 
thal, The Turkic languages and literatures of Central Asia, 
The Hague 1957; Hazai (ed.), Sovietico- Turcica, Beiträge 
zur Bibliographie der türkischen Sprachwissenschaft in der 
Sowjetunion 1917-1957, Budapest 1960. 

Also Index Islamicus (see Pearson); the current 
part continued by G.J. Roper (2 vols. London-New 
York 1991), the retrospective one by W.H. Behn 
(Millersville, Pa. 1989; Supplement, part 1: ibtd., 
1995). 

Current bibliographies. Linguistic bibliogra- 
phy for the year... and supplement for previous years, 
Dordrecht-Boston-London ... (started with a retro- 
spective volume for the period 1939-47: Utrecht 
1949; continued with the year 1948: Utrecht 1951); 
Novaya sovetskaya literatura po obshéestennim | naukam, 
lazikeznaniya, Moscow 1954-; MLA [= Modern 
Language Association] international bibliography of books 
and articles on the modern languages and literatures, in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, lxxii 
(1956)—(the previous volumes do not treat Oriental 
languages). The Index Islamicus of Pearson was con- 
tinued under the same title as a current biblio- 
graphy; Hazai-A. Tietze (eds.), Turkologischer Anzeiger/ 
Turkology Annual, i-xxi, Vienna 1975-96 (focused on 
Ottoman and Turkish studies, but with vol. vi, in 
the case of linguistic studies, they also concern other 
areas, but only to a certain extent). 

Introductions (with extensive bibliographies) 
where Turkic linguistics are embedded in 
the framework of Altaic and Central Eura- 
sian studies. J. Benzing, Einführung in das Studium 
der altaischen Philologie und der Turkologie, Wiesbaden 
1953 (Turkish tr, in Türk Dili Aragtimnalan. Tila 
Belleten [1957], 131-7; [1958], 214-78); D. Sinor, 
Introduction à l'étude de l'Eurasie. centrale, Wiesbaden 
1963; N. Poppe, Introduction to Altaic linguistics, Wies- 
baden 1965. 

Comprehensive turcological introduc- 
tions (with extensive bibliographies). PTF, ed. 
J. Deny et alit, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1959-64; N.A. 
Baskakov, Vvedenie v izucenie tyurkskikh pazikov, Moscow 
1962; Turkologie, in B. Spuler (ed.), Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Erste Abteilung, Der Nahe und der Mittlere 
Osten, Fünfter Band, Altaistik, Erster Abschnitt, Leiden 
1963; A. Dilacar, Türk diline genel bir bakış, Ankara 
1964; A. Caferoğlu, Türk dili tarihi, 2 vols., ?Istanbul 
1970-4; Baskakov (ed.), Yaziki narodov SSSR, Tom 
vloroy, Tyurkskie yaziki, Moscow 1966; Türk dünyası el 
kitabı, Ankara 1976; P.B. Golden, An introduction to 
the history of the Turkic peoples, Wiesbaden 1992; 
F. Bozkurt, Türklerin dili, Istanbul 1992; K.H. Menges, 
The Turkic languages and peoples. An introduction to Turkic 
studies, "Wiesbaden 1995; L. Clark, The Turkic lan- 
guages. A survey of instructional and reference material, 
in American. Association of Teachers of Turkic Languages, 
Newsletter, 15-16 (1994), 11-6; 17 (1995), 7-18; 18- 
19 (1996), 7-20. 
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Further introductions (restricted to Ottoman 
and Turkish linguistic studies, but taking into ac- 
count the orientation needed on a wide basis). Hazai, 
Kurze Einführung in das Studium der türkischen. Sprache, 
Budapest-Wiesbaden 1978; idem (ed), Handbuch der | 
Türkischen  Sprachwissenschaft, Budapest-Wiesbaden 
1990. Other reference books with linguistic inter- 
est are G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 2 vols. Berlin 
1958; Sinor, Inner Asia, history—civilization —languages. 
A syllabus, Bloomington, Indiana 1969. 

History of research work. Menges (1-10: 
Sketch of the history of Turkic studies), Poppe (100-24: 
History of Chwash and Turkic linguistics). Additional 
works: Fr. Babinger, Die türkischen Studien in Europa 
bis zum Auftreten Josef von Hammer-Purgstalls, in WI, 
vii/3-4 (1919), 103-29; A.N. Kononov, Očerk istorii 
izučeniya turetskogo yazika, Leningrad 1976; idem, Zstoriya 
izučeniya tyurkskikh yazikov v Rossi. Dooktyabr’skiy period, 
*Leningrad 1982; idem, Bibliograficeskty slovar’ otecest- 
vennikh tyurkologov, Dooktyabr'skiy period, "Moscow 1989; 
O. Pritsak, Vorwort zum Nachdruck, in W. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wörterbuches der Türk-Dialekte, i, The 
Hague 1960, v-; A. Temir, Türkoloji tarihinde Wilhelm 
Radloff devri. Hayah-—ilmé kişiliği—eserleri, Ankara 1991. 
(ii) Genetic position 
Turkic languages, with regard to their genetic ori- 

gin, form a language family which is closely related 
to the Mongol and Manchu-Tungus language fami- 
lies (see ALTAIANS; Hazai, Altaic languages, in Enc. Brit; 
Menges, Altaic, in Efr, i, 909-12). They share com- 
mon typological features (see below, iii) in their lan- 
guage structures, as well as a series of phonetic and 
other correspondences, which can be undoubtedly 
traced back to remote periods of history. 

Many scholars consider this evidence as proof for 
the genetic relationship of these idioms, and regard 
them therefore as units of a common language family, 
naniely, the Altaic (J.G. Ramstedt, N. Poppe, M. Rasa- 
nen, P. Aalto, T. Tekin, etc.). Other scholars consider 
this as evidence of linguistic borrowings which resulted 
from the historic contacts between these peoples, and 
are opponents of the so-called Altaic theory (J. Németh, 
L. Ligeti, Benzing, Sir G. Clauson, A.M. Shéerbak, 
Doerfer, etc.). 

Although the idea of the Altaic language family 
emerged in the 18th century (cf. Poppe, 125-56), Ram- 
stedt is considered the founder of this school, since 
he laid down a comprehensive synthesis in which all 
aspects of a possible genetic relationship are taken 
into account (see Aalto, in CAJ, xix [1975], 161 ff). 

The posthumous publication of J.G. Ramstedt’s 
synthesis opened a new chapter in the heated, but 
fruitful, debate regarding the validity of the Altaic 
theory (see Clauson, in CA7, ii [1956], 181 ff; idem, 
Turkish and Mongolian studies, London 1962; Doerfer, 
Elemente, 5 fL; idem, in Indogermanische Forschungen, lxxi 
[1966], 81 f£). Despite the continuation of this debate, 
it has helped clarify many relevant linguistic and his- 
toric details and, in parallel, has opened new fields 
of investigation. 

Today, those who accept the relationship of Altaic 
or even Uralo-Altaic languages also include the Korean 
and Japanese languages which, previously, were con- 
sidered only as hypothetical links in the genetic net- 
work (see Poppe, 149 ff.; Aalto, in CAJ, xix [1975], 
175 f£; R.A. Miller, in UA76, li [1979], 1 ff; J. Street, 
in OLZ, Ixxv [1980], 101 ff; Menges, in C47, xxviii 
{1984], 234 f). 

The adherents of the “Nostratic school”, which 
focuses onthe reconstruction of the development of 
proto-languages which existed in the remote past of the 
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Eurasian continent, consider the genetic unity of Altaic 
languages as an important element of their theory. 

The opponents of the Altaic theory regard the an- 
cient correspondences between the Turkic, Mongol 
and Manchu-Tungus languages as a result of bor- 
rowings which help reconstruct, especially in the case 
of Turkic languages, some features of structure in the 
historical period which preceded the first written lin- 
guistic records. 

Despite the polarisation of views regarding the main 
issue, in some details of this debate (which are also 
relevant to the prehistory of Altaic peoples) we can 
observe a rapprochement of some ideas and expla- 
nations (see Doerfer, in UAjb, N.F. i [1981], 93 ff; 
idem, in CA, xxviii [1984], 37-8). 

In the new phase of discussion concerning the Altaic 
theory, there have been pointed out the requirements 
of the strict application of traditional approaches and 
criteria of historical and comparative linguistics (see 
Doerfer, in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya [1972-3], 50 fL; idem, 
in ibid. [1981-4], 35 (E; idem, The conditions for prov- 
ing the genetic relationship of languages, in The Bulletin of 
the International Institute for Linguistic Sciences, Kyoto Sangyo 
University, 1/4 [1981], 39 ff). The application of meth- 
ods and experiences which are mainly a product of 
Indo-European studies, has often led to an impasse 
due to the lack of sources concerning the earlier peri- 
ods of Altaic languages (particularly in the case of 
Mongol and Manchu-Tungus, which are considered 
more "conservative" than Turkic languages). 

It has become evident that a more comprehensive 
explanation of the “relationship-like primaeval relation” 
of these languages (a term used by Németh, in Nyelv- 
tudományi Közlemények, xlvii [1928], 63) must take into 
consideration many specific aspects of the development 
of these languages which relate to the geographic and 
historical circumstances of their original habitat and 
their later migrations (slow and rapid shifts and on-the- 
spot mixture of the population, bi- and multi-lingualism, 
language exchange, social strata factors, etc.). 

Undoubtedly, the above-mentioned factors have 
deeply influenced the circumstances of formation and 
geographical distribution of correspondences which 
have completely reshaped the scope of the available 
linguistic evidence. This historical context, when com- 
pared to Indo-European languages, is distinctly different 
and requires a particular methodological approach for 
the explanation of these facts. 

Bibliography: General works. Ramstedt, 
Einführung in die altaische Sprachwissenschafi, 3 vols. 
Helsinki 1952-7; Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik. der 
altaischen Sprachen, i, Vergleichende Lautlehre, Wiesbaden 
1960; idem, Introduction to Altaic linguistics, Wiesbaden 
1965; Miller, Genetic connections among the Altaic lan- 
guages, in S.M. Lamb and E.D. Mitchell (eds.), Sprung 
from the common source, Stanford, Calif. 1991, 292- 
327 (with a critical survey of the discussions of the 
last decades); see furthermore Menges, 198-201. 

Relations to other Eurasian languages. 
Ramstedt, The relation of the Altaic languages to other 
language groups, in  Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, lin 
(1946-7), 15-26; Uralic languages. M. Räsänen, 
Die Verwandtschaft der uralischen und altaischen Sprachen, 
in SO, xv (1949), 9-19; B. Collinder, Ural-Altaisch, 
in UAjb, xxiv (1952), 1-26. 

The Nostratic theory. V.M. Illic-Svitió, Opit 
sravnentya. nostraticeskikh yazikov, 3 vols. Moscow 1971- 
1984; A.M. Shéerbak, O nostraticeskikh issledovantyakh 
s pozicii Tyurkologa, in Voprosi Yazikznaniya (1984-6), 
30-42; Doerfer, Nostratismus. Illič-Svitič und die Folgen, 
in UAjb, N.F. xii (1993), 17-34. 
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(in) Structural features 

The phonetic stock of Turkic languages is rich in 
vowels and relatively poor in consonants, clusters of 
which are rare. The phonetic systems of the single 
languages, with few exceptions, show great similarity. 

Lacking exact experimental studies of a comparative 
nature, many controversial views have been expressed 
concerning the suprasegmental elements (stress and 
tone). However, it is generally accepted that “in most 
Turkic languages... the expiratory stress falls on the 
first syllable" (Poppe, 180); musical tone is independ- 
ent of the stress and falls on the last syllable (ibid.; 
L. Bazin, in PTF, i, 11). On the other hand, shifts 
may occur due to the effects of some specific suffixes 
(ibid; A. von Gabain, in Spuler (ed), Altaistik, 10). 

Vowel harmony, followed by the harmony of con- 
sonants, is one of the most characteristic features of 
Turkic languages. This morphonological rule (from a 
phonetic point of view, an assimilation with extensive 
effects), is essentially based on three oppositional dimen- 
sions of vowels (back/front; rounded/unrounded; 
high/low). Following strict rules, they determine vowel 
sequences, manifested in word construction. The har- 
mony is not restricted to the basic morphemes, but 
also extends to bound morphemes (suffixes) which, in 
this way, accumulate more phonetic variants. 

The best-known model of vowel harmony is palatal 
harmony, which means that in one word only back 
or front vowels may occur. This exists in all Turkic 
languages. In the sphere of rounded and unrounded 
vowels, various patterns exist. In this respect, there 
are two main variants: labial harmony, where high 
vowels, following the division of back versus front, are 
also divided in an opposition of rounded versus 
unrounded; and labial attraction, where low vowels 
are also involved in the dependence of the harmony 
of rounded vowels. 

Due to the peculiarities of the given phonological 
system, the combination of these models, as well as 
other minor variants, are characteristic in every single 
language. Therefore, in various ancient and contem- 
porary Turkic languages, the realisation of vowel har- 
mony displays a degree of diversity because of the 
specific development of the given language. 

In the application of all models of vowel harmony, 
there are many exceptions, particularly in the case of 
loanwords which may preserve, often to a great extent, 
their phonetic autonomy. 

The agglutinative nature of Turkic languages is one 
of their striking characteristics. This often-criticised 
term mainly stresses the contrast with flexional idioms 
(e.g. Indo-European languages). This peculiarity points 
to the use of bound morphemes (suffixes) on the level 
of word derivation and of grammatical operation in 
an almost exclusive way. 

Definite articles and grammatical gender are absent 
in Turkic languages. For numerals, the singular form 
of nouns is used. Prepositions are not used. The case 
system is relatively simple. Case suffixes are identical 
in singular and plural because the plural has an inde- 
pendent suffix. 

The parts of speech show less diversity: essentially, 
nouns, verbs and particles can be differentiated. No 
grammatical means exists to distinguish between nouns 
and adjectives. Turkic languages are rich in verbal 
derivatives, in which nouns of action, participles and 
gerunds (converbs) have an important function in syn- 
tactical operations. 

An essential feature in syntax is the modifier (at- 
tribute, apposition) which always precedes the modi- 
fied word (e.g. a noun), while the noun in the genitive 





(possessive) case precedes the noun representing the 
possession. 

With respect to sentence structure, the position of 
constituent elements (word order) is determinative. At 
times, the main operational principle is coordination. 
The subordinate clause, beginning with conjunctions 
or relative pronouns, appears in Turkic languages as 
a result of foreign influences. 

It is important to note that most of these essential 
peculiarities, combined with other minor ones, are 
common to the Finno-Ugric, Mongol, Manchu-Tungus, 
Korean and Japanese languages, giving them a strik- 
ingly common character which sets them apart from 
other Eurasian languages. 

Bibliography: Bazin, in PTF, i, 11-19; von 
Gabain, in Spuler (ed.), Altaistik, 3-26; Poppe, 177- 
96; Baskakov, Tyurk. yaz., 7-90; Menges, 73-163. 
(iv) Turkic languages in the past 
1. Preliminary remarks 
The history of the Turkic languages truly manifests 

the specific characteristics of the past of these peo- 
ples, particularly in the sense of their unique role and 
the proportions of territorial and cultural change as 
well as hiatuses and their efforts for stability. 

The diffusion of Turkic peoples, their expansions 
and internal movements, was a long-lasting and grad- 
ual process combining frequent confrontations with 
the settled civilisations. This process had profound 
consequences with respect to the formation of these 
languages. On the one hand, it led to the constant 
change (enlargement or diminution) of the linguistic 
territory while, on the other hand, it caused impor- 
tant population redistributions in certain areas. This 
process, manifested is varying extents, steadily influ- 
enced the evolution of individual idioms, their dialec- 
tal divisions and their contacts with other languages. 

The conquests of Turkic peoples often resulted in 
the imposition of their language upon their subjected 
peoples (e.g. Iranians in Central Asia), or even on their 
new sovereigns (the Mongol ruling classes in the West). 
In both cases, this led to either a slow or a rapid 
assimilation process. Quite often, they were obliged 
to accept the language of the majority (Bulgar, Mamlük, 
Kipéak, etc.). Also, cohabitation with other peoples 
led to a cultural-linguistic symbiosis which eventually 
expressed itself in the form of strong bi- and multi- 
lingualism (e.g. Turkic/Iranian, Armenian, Greek, 
Russian, etc.). This linguistic framework formulated 
the basis for mutual linguistic influence. 

The available sources of the early history of Turkic 
peoples (scanty reports from the Byzantines, Chinese, 
Arabs, etc.) as well as evidence offered by linguistic 
monuments and linguistic traces in contemporary lan- 
guages, cover a large chronologica! period in a vast 
geographic area. The nature of these sources displays 
a unique diversity which changes from area to area, 
and from epoch to epoch requiring, therefore, differ- 
ent methodological approaches in their analysis. How- 
ever, the huge network of linguistic evidence is 
incomplete in many areas. Even in the case of well- 
documented peoples such as the Khazars [go], the 
Pecenegs [g.v.], etc., we have no coherent linguistic 
records. Therefore, there is only indirect evidence 
which leads us to believe that these idioms belong to 
the Turkic language family. Furthermore, there are 
certain cases in which there is a lack of any clear 
proof for the connection between the linguistic evi- 
dence and the supposed users of this language (e.g. 
the case of the Karluks [¢.v.]). 

2. Prehistory 

Comparative evidence. A comparative study of 
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Turkic, Mongolian, and Manchu-Tungus languages | centuries), both recorded in Chinese script, there arise 


provides us with a variety of evidence regarding their 
prehistory. The common loanwords that exist in this 
very early period, undoubtedly prove the close con- 
tacts and relations that existed among these groups. 
At the same time, these linguistic data assist us in 
the localisation of the original habitat and subsequent 
migrations of Turkic peoples. 

From the accepted, but differently interpreted, 
linguistic correspondences, there are two which are 
particularly important for the prehistory of Altaic 
languages. The first one is the Turkic initial 4-/s- ~ 
Mongolian f- ~ Manchu-Tungus f- ~ £-, which allows 
a reconstruction *h- < *£ < *p-. (It is necessary to 
add that the Turkic initial h- has been, only recently, 
attested in the newly-discovered archaic dialect: see 
Doerfer, in UA7b, N.F., 1 [1981], 93 ff.) At the same 
time, the possible links of this correspondence with 
Uralic languages underline its historical importance 
(see Poppe, 151-2). 

The second one is the so-called rhotacism and 
lambdacism, which is the essential element of con- 
troversy between the “pro” and “anti” Altaists. 

T. Tekin, an adherent of the genetic relationship 
of Altaic languages, calls these correspondences “the 
main pillar of the Altaic theory" (C47, xxx [1986], 
141 ff) and explains that "It has long been estab- 
lished that Common Turkic z and s correspond to r 
and / in Chuvash, e.g. Com. Turk. /okuz “nine”: Chuv. 
tăyăr, tayydr “id.” Com. Turk. (25 “stone”: Chuv. čul 
“4d.” These sound correspondences were first called and 
are still referred to as “rhotacism” and “lambdacism”, 
because, at the beginning, it was generally believed 
that Chuvash r and / had onginated from Turkic z 
and s respectively. Later on, when it was discovered 
that Common Turkic z and ¥ are represented by r 
and / also in Mongolian and Manchu-Tungus, an 
exactly opposite theory on the priority problem was 
put forward by Ramstedt, the founder of Altaic com- 
parative linguistics. According to Ramstedt, Chuvash 
and Mongolian r and / were older than Turkic z and 
5, and the latter had developed from r and /. In sup- 
port of this theory, which may better be called 
“zetacism” and “sigmatism”, cf. T. Tekin, in 40 Hung., 
xxii (1969), 51. Opponents of the Altaic theory regard 
the vocabulary material (which reflects these phe- 
nomena) as borrowings which resulted from very old 
contacts, probably between “proto-languages”. 

The endless debates over this problem have brought 
about a consensus on one point only: both sides agree 
that the phonetic issuing-point in the reconstruction, 
which was originally supposed as *7 or *5»r- z; 
*l or *Í > | ~ i (see Ramstedt, in 7SFOu, xxxiii/l 
[1922-3], 26 ff; Poppe, in Ungarische Jahrbücher, vi 
[1926], 107 ff) should be 7, instead of r, and &, 
instead of /, respectively. The isoglosses of this cor- 
respondence divide the old and contemporary Turkic 
languages into two groups. This division, which was 
attested at a very early stage of research, has given 
scholars the opportunity to trace back an important 
event in the history of Turkic peoples and to try to 
link it with concrete events of history. 

First linguistic traces. Chinese historical works 
have given special attention to nomadic peoples, who 
were a constant threat to the northern parts of the 
Chinese Empire. Nevertheless, the linguistic evidence 
of these sources is very scant and does not therefore 
allow for an exact identification of languages used by 
these peoples. 

From an investigation of a Hiung-nu distich (4th 
century and some T’o-pa (Tabgac) words (4th-5th 








specific problems in phonetic reconstruction, since they 
are considered as traces of a Turkic language (Bazin, 
in Oriens, i/2 [1948], 208 ff; idem, in T'oung Pao, 
xxxix [1950], 228 ff) The objections against these 
interpretations underline the fact that research on this 
subject cannot be regarded as satisfactorily closed (von 
Gabain, in Jsl, xxix/2 [1949], 244 ff; Doerfer, Elemente, 
i 96; idem, in CAJ, xvii [1973], 4). 

Other approaches to the problem of linguistic rela- 
tions, with respect to the nomadic empires of the 
Sien-pi (4th century) and the Juan-juan (5th-6th cen- 
turies), such as that of P. Pelliot, have remained in 
a stage of hypothesis (W. Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d'Asie. Centrale, Paris 1945, 19). 

Nomadic peoples from Asia, who moved in an early 
period westwards and eventually settled in an area 
around the North Caucasus and Black Sea and in Pan- 
nonia, were in close contact with various neighbour- 
ing civilisations (Byzantium, the Roman and Frankish 
Empires). Yet the sources relating to these peoples 
contain only some incoherent data for linguistic analy- 
sis. The interpretation of this material (names, titles 
and single words) presents many difficulties. As far as 
the names and titles are concerned, it is generally 
viewed that they cannot be accepted as indisputable 
proof for linguistic identification. 

With regard to linguistic material from the Huns, 
a nomadic group which settled in Pannonia (4th-5th 
centuries), this has been interpreted several times. The 
opinions are very diverse. Scholars such as Németh 
(in Orientalia Suecana, ix [1991], 179-87) and O. Pritsak 
(in ZDMG, civ [1954], 124 ff) consider the data on 
the Hunnic language as proof of the Turkic origin 
of this group. On the other hand, Doerfer argues that 
the available data is completely insufficient and ambi- 
guous, and categorically refuses to accept the former 
hypothesis (CA7, xvii [1973], 1 ff). 

With regard to linguistic material from the Avars, 
a nomadic group which also settled in Pannonia 
(5th-8th centuries, analysis has also been extensive. 
Németh represents the opinion that Turkic linguistic 
traces can be attested to the language of the Avars. 
A recent analysis of a runiform inscription found in 
Hungary, dating from the 8th century, attributes this 
text to the Avars (J. Harmatta, Avarlarin dili sorununa 
dair, Ankara 1988). Further validation may transform 
this discovery into a major breakthrough in the lin- 
guistic identification of nomadic groups living in this 
area and at this period. 

The investigation of language relations in nomadic 
empires of a multi-ethnic and multi-lingual character, 
and the attempts to clanfy the attested language relics 
which probably represent the language of the ruling 
clan, have come to a consensus on one point: although 
there is no direct evidence which proves the Turkic 
linguistic presence in the above-mentioned areas and 
periods, it is safe to say that Turkic elements were 
present during the large-scale migrations of nomadic 
peoples in the greater area between Inner Asia and 
Central Europe (Menges, 16 ff). 

3. Emergence 

According to historical evidence, the Turkic-speak- 
ing peoples are attested for the first time in the 6th 
century A.D. Their presence is related to two geogra- 
phical areas, namely Inner Asia (the region of the 
Orkhon river [g.».]) and Eastern Europe (the Pontic 
region). 

In Inner Asia, a new nomadic power emerges in 
the middle of the 6th century. The ruling clan bears 
the name Tiirk, which is later used with reference to 
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the whole of the rapidly-growing empire. The rulers 
of this state have bequeathed to us the first coherent 
texts (inscriptions on funeral steles written in an ancient 
Turkic idiom), which clearly display the character of 
a z-/S-language. 

In Eastern Europe, the presence is manifested in 
a larger geographic triangle (Pontic, Balkan and Volga 
regions), which is represented by the Bulgars [see BUL- 
GHAR]. This tribe, being one of the so-called Oghuric 
peoples, is manifestly present in the Pontic region in 
the 5th-7th centuries. Later, due to a historical sepa- 
ration in the 7th century, they moved to the north- 
east of the Balkans, near the Danube river (after the 
end of the 7th century) and, at an unknown date, 
also to the Volga region (Moravcsik, i, 66-7) The 
language of the Bulgars in the north-east of the Balkans 
is the so-called Danube Bulgarian. This language is 
attested only from sporadic relics, words, titles and 
names as well as from loan-words borrowed by local 
Slavonic, an ancient form of contemporary (Slavic) 


Bulgarian. The language of the Bulgar ruling clan | 


was absorbed by the surrounding population, result- 
ing in the rapid loss of the original Turkic language. 
'The most important linguistic record of this language 
is the “list of Bulgarian princes" (“Bulgarische Fürsten- 
liste”). The language of the Volga Bulgars has been 
preserved in funeral inscriptions, written in the Arabic 
script (14th-15th centuries). These short but coherent 
texts are extremely important linguistic monuments 
for the investigation of the history of this idiom. 

Early Turkic loan-words in the language of the 
Hungarians (who lived in the vicinity of Oghuric peo- 
ples, following their gradual migration between the 
6th and 9th centuries), display an organic connection 
with the first two groups of linguistic evidences. 

Despite the facts that all these records have been 
discovered in regions far from each other, are diverse 
in nature, and represent different eras, they have a 
common character with regard to the main charac- 
teristic feature r-//- versus z-/§-. This element mani- 
fests the linguistic unity of the various Bulgar groups. 
The extinct language of the Volga Bulgars represents 
a link between the old dialects of the r-/Ltype and 
the Chuvash language, the only contemporary Turkic 
idiom which possesses this phonetic feature. 

The earliest unambiguous evidence pointing to the 
history of the Turkic languages exhibits two distinct 
types of languages from a phonetic point of view, 
which were present in two remote areas of the Eurasian 
continent. The split of the Turkic languages into two 
groups is clear evidence of the early move of Turkic 
tribes bearing the r-/Lidiom towards the West. It is 
worth mentioning that at this same time (ie. in a 
very early period) the r-//-language type has not been 
attested in the East, and vice versa, the z-/i- type in 
the West, a fact probably mainly due to the lack of 
sources in this early historical period. 

Many attempts have been made to link the early 
division of Turkic languages with the migrations of 
nomadic peoples known from historical sources. Since 
the generally-accepted view, which connects the ap- 
pearance of the 7-//-language type in Eastern Europe 
with the historical migration into and presence of the 
Huns in the same area, lacks completely convincing 
evidence, it should only be regarded as a hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the move of the 
Huns from the East to the West, and the migrations 
of other significant nomadic peoples, caused impor- 
tant changes in the geographical distribution of lan- 
guages in the area, 

However, in this context, we have to take into con- 








sideration the fact that the r-/i-language type (as shown 
by Németh, in L. Ligeti (ed.), Analecta. orientalia memo- 
riae Alexandri Csoma de Körös dicata, Budapest 1942-7, i, 
57 ff., and Menges, 55 f., and recently underlined 
by M. Erdal, Die Sprache der wolgabolgarischen Inschriften, 
Wiesbaden 1993, 162) might have had important links 
with the Siberian area which was not the main scene 
of the migration of the Huns (see O. Pritsak, Die bul- 
garische Fiirstenliste und die Sprache der Protobulgaren; Ligeti, 
A propos des éléments “altaiques” de la langue hongroise, in 
Acta Linguistica Hungarica, xi [1961], 15-42; Erdal, of. cit.). 

4. The historical formation of language territories 

Contemporary Turkic languages are spread over a 
large part of the Eurasian continent, extending from 
North China to the Balkans, and from north-eastern 
Siberia to the Arabic Near East. The majority of the 
larger languages (Uyghur, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Kazakh, 
Turkmen, Ádharr and Turkish) form almost a coher- 
ent linguistic block, whereas some other widely-spoken 
languages (Tatar, Bashkir and Chuvash) and minor 
idioms, (Yakut, Altai, Khakas, Tuvinian, Kumuk, 
Nogai, Karaim and Karachai-Balkar) are, to a certain 
extent, in a marginal or even insular position in rela- 
tion to the nucleus of the language territory. 

This historical formation of the geographical exten- 
sion of Turkic languages is documented by written 
sources dating from the 6th century, but lack of sources 
makes the exact linguistic background of migrations 
prior to this period unknown to us. The present exten- 
sion and stabilisation of the immense Turkic language 
territory is the result of migrations and conquests 
which took place throughout the 6th-12th centuries. 
Hence tables of the distribution of Turkic languages 
recorded in historical sources of the 11th-12th centuries 
essentially correspond to the contemporary situation. 
The main linguistic groups occupy the same geographi- 
cal areas: the “Uyghur group” occupies the southeast, 
the “Oyghuz group” the southwest, and the “Kipéak 
group” the northwest of the language territory. This 
distribution survived the upheaval of the Morigol inva- 
sion (13th century) which, on the one hand, caused 
significant migrations, especially in the Kipéak area, 
while on the other hand, it consolidated existing lin- 
guistic relations in Central Eurasia (see A. Samoilovitch, 
EI', art. Turks. Il. The Turkish languages. 3, at IV, 912; 
T. Halasi-Kun, in Analecta Orientalia memoriae Alexander 
Csoma de Körös dicata, 140; C. Brockelmann, Osttiirk. 
Gramm., 5; Sir Gerard Clauson, Turkish and Mongolian 
studies, London 1962, 31-33, 47). 

The origin of geographically marginal or linguis- 
tically incoherent areas are the product of either an- 
cient or relatively recent migrations (Chuvash, Yellow 
Uyghurs, Salars, and Yakuts) or the expansion of other 
languages (Russian in the Eastern Europe, Siberia and 
Central Asia) resulting in the ethnic-political trans- 
formation of Central-Eurasia. 

In the central area, after the 14th century, only a 
few migrations contributed to the formation of lan- 
guage territories (e.g. the eastward movements of the 
Turkmens; the Kipéak-Uzbek migration to south- 
Central Asia; the re-settlement of the Kirghiz and 
Taranchis; the move of the so-called Truhmens, i.e. 
Tirkmens, to the north, the westward and southward 
Ottoman colonisation; the northward migration of the 
Gagauz, etc.). 

In the 20th century, certain historical developments 
(population exchanges, deportations, etc), in certain 
language districts have resulted in the re-formation of 
the distribution of Turkic speakers (Turkey, Greece, 
the Crimea, the Caucasus and Cyprus). Massive immi- 
gration of Turkish workers in Western Europe in 
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recent decades has resulted in the extension of the 
sphere of influence of this idiom. 

Today, Turkic languages are spoken in China, Mon- 
golia, the CIS (either in independent or autonomous 
political units), in Afghanistan, Iran, ‘Irak, Jordan, in 
some Balkan countries, in Cyprus and in certain West 
European countries (Germany in particular). 

5. The written and literary idioms 

Preliminary remarks 

The emergence of Turkic written and literary 
languages is related to different geographical-cultural 
areas and ages which, from a chronological perspec- 
tive, clearly reflect a process of the historical diffusion 
of Turkic peoples from Inner Asia towards the West. 
'The cultural centres of various areas, which in cer- 
tain epochs existed and had an effect simultaneously, 
often reflected the interrelation of each other. Conse- 
quently, they were open to influences beyond their 
own political boundaries and dialectal backgrounds. 
This was manifested in the structure of idioms in use. 
Generally speaking, we can observe the “open” char- 
acter of these literary idioms. This is true since, in 
the same period, different dialectal factors affected, in 
parallel, the development of language. 

The structure of the writing systems used during 
these centuries, certainly strengthened this trend, even 
in the frequently-used Uyghur and Arabic scripts. In 
other words, the lack of exactness of these alphabets, 
given their phonetic realities, created a degree of flex- 
ibility in the dialectal realisation of literary idioms. 
'This resulted in the easy recognition of written prod- 
ucts which would originate from other dialectal spheres 
and ultimately, the mutual acquaintance of languages 
which extended beyond standard dialectal borders. 
These unique historical circumstances led therefore to 
strong linguistic interrelations as a result of language 
intermingling. Not surprising, a certain dialectal “over- 
lapping" in the given literary idiom was very often 
observed. 

The emergence and development of different liter- 
ary languages was closely related to the religion 
accepted and used by the given community. The his- 
torico-cultural background widely influenced the for- 
mation of language. The acceptance of a particular 
religion also led to the acceptance of loanwords, while 
offering new options for their writing systems. The 
literary idioms which emerged after the 8th century 
in the immense area of Eurasia, corresponded to the 
needs of peoples who used Turkic languages for many 
centuries, In the Turkic linguistic territory one may 
observe the development of linguistic-literary norms 
which continued well into the 19th and 20th centuries: 
in the southeast, the Uyghur-Karakhanid-Caghatay, in 
the northwest, the Kipéak, and in the southwest the 
Oghuz. Despite the geographic shift of political and 
cultural centres in the southeast (Inner and Central 
Asia) the literary idioms which emerged display a 
chronological continuity which is evidence for their 
close linguistic relationship (particularly in structure). 
The northeast and related areas display a diversity in 
the available sources due, to a large extent, to historical 
circumstances which failed to produce a common line 
of development. The literary language of the south- 
west, associated with the most significant political 
power in the history of Turkic peoples (sc. the Ottoman 
Empire), manifests strong normalisation and clear con- 
tinuity. In the Caucasian-Caspian region (on the fringes 
of the Ottoman Empire and incorporated in other 
political units) a separation took place at the level of 
the literary languages. The immense bulk of linguis- 
tic records, inscriptions, manuscripts and documents, 








which have reached us from different areas and epochs 
of the Turkic languages, present very specific problems. 
Many texts are not dated or exist only in later copies, 
and this fact has burdened the clarification of the 
chronological. components of their language history. 

Turkic languages came into contact with many writ- 
ing systems during their history. The first one was 
the so-called runic script (of Semitic, Aramaic origin), 
which was of a semi-syllabic character. The available 
monuments reveal that its diffusion area stretched from 
Inner Asia to Eastern Europe, also probably involving 
non-Turkic idioms. The use of Sogdian, Estrangelo, 
Manichaean, Brahmi, Tibetan and Syrian scripts 
remained restricted to Inner Asia. The Uyghur script, 
which emerged from speed writing used in Sogdia, 
was used mainly in Inner Asia but was also known 
in Central Asia. The few documents written in the 
Uyghur script and found in West Asia (Ottoman 
Anatolia) do not prove its widespread use. The Arabic 
script came into use after the 7th century in all major 
areas of Turkic languages (the first attestation dates 
to the 11th century). In addition, the Greek and Ar- 
menian alphabets were used in the Western sphere 
of the Turkic languages. Finally, many texts from the 
same area, written by foreigners, often for missionary 
purposes, appear in Latin, Cyrillic and Georgian alpha- 
bets (14th-19th centuries. All these writing systems 
require specific methods for their linguistic evaluation. 
In the 1920s, due to state-guided language policies, 
Latin and Cyrillic scripts dominated Turkic languages 
and marginalised the Arabic script. The big political 
changes in the Turkic world in the 1990s have also 
signalled the first steps toward the reformation of the 
present set-up (the content of which remains vague). 

'The Turkic peoples, originally followers of shaman- 
ism and “Tanriism” (Doerfer [see TAÑRĪ]), became asso- 
ciated with Manichaism, Buddhism, Taoism, Judaism, 
Islam and Christianity. The religious-cultural back- 
ground of a given group of written texts substantially 
determines the scope and method of linguistic research 
necessary for their study. 

Bibliography: Unfortunately, there is no general 
survey regarding the vast number of Turkic ling- 
uistic remains, but the available studies offer good 
overviews of these sources. Since they deal with 
this material either from a geographical, chrono- 
logical or linguistic point of view, they often over- 
lap, but this is nevertheless useful for the assessment 
of individual monuments. 

The best comprehensive survey about the whole 
of the Turkic language monuments is offered by 
the relevant chapters in the two volumes of PTF, 
by now, however, sometimes obsolete due to the rapid 
progress of research. A very selective, but useful 
short list includes: M. Räsänen, Ein Überblick über die 
ältesten Denkmäler der türkischen Sprachen, in SO, xiii/1 
(1946); M. Mansuroglu, Turkish literature through the ages, 
in CAJ, ix (1964), 81-112; S. Tezcan, En eski Türk 
dili ve yazım, in Bilim, kültür ve öğretim dili olarak Türkçe, 
Ankara 1994, 271-323. Bibliographies supplying in- 
troductions to the pre-Islamic period: A. von Gabain, 
Einführung in. Zentralasienkunde, Darmstadt 1979; W.E. 
Scharlipp, Die frühen Türken in Zentralasien. Eine Ein- 
Jührung in ihre Geschichte und Kultur, Darmstadt 1992. 
Grammars: von Gabain, Alttürkische Grammatik. Mit 
Bibliographie, Lesestücken und Worterverzeichnis, 3rd ed. 
Wiesbaden 1974 (Turkish ed. Eski Türkçenin gramen, 
Ankara 1988); V.G. Kondrat'ev, Grammaticeskty stroy 
pamyatnikoo drevnetyurkskoy pis?mennosti viti-xv vw., Lenin- 
grad 1981. Dictionaries: V.M. Nadelyaev et ali, Drev- 
netyurkskiy slovar’, Leningrad 1969 (pp. xxi-xxxviii: 
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Spisok istoénikov = list of sources); Clauson, An etymo- 

logical dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 

1972 (authorities quoted: pp. xiii-xxxi); K. Róhrborn, 

Uigurisches Wörterbuch. Sprachmaterial der vorislamischen 

türkischen Texte aus Zentralasien, 5 fascs., Wiesbaden 

1977-94 (pp. 17-28: Bibliographie, successive supple- 

ment in each fascicle). 

Inner Asia (1). The region of the Orkhon, 
Talas and Yenisei rivers. 

The epigraphic monuments of these areas, which 
date from the 7th to the 10th centuries and have a 
diverse geographical-political background, are the most 
ancient records of Turkic languages. Some of them, 
especially the long and coherent inscriptions of the 
Orkhon [4.»] Turks, enable us to analyse the struc- 


ture of the language in detail. The majority of these | 


texts are written in the so-called runic scripts (some 


scholars prefer to use the equally ambiguous term | 
runiform). Although they display a degree of struc- | 
tural unity, minor differences have been established. | 


Based mainly on these pieces of evidence, attempts 
have been made to define various trends which influ- 
enced the formation of the language. 


Surveys of the linguistic texts. The above- : 


mentioned dictionnaries offer a comprehensive register 


of sources, which may be completed, especially with | 


regard to new publications by G. Doerfer, Versuch einer 
linguistischen Datierung älterer osttürkischer Texte, Wiesbaden 
1993. Anthology: S.E. Malov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoy 
pis’mennosti. Teksti i perevodi, Moscow-Leningrad 1952. 
The Runic monuments. Survey: D.D. Vasil'iev, Pamyat- 
niki tyurkskoy rumiceskoy pis mennosti aziatskogo areala, i-i, 
in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1976/1, 71-81, 1978/5, 92-5, 
Editions: V. Thomsen, Les inscriptions de l'Orkhon. dé- 
chiffrées, Helsinki 1896; Malov, Emiseyskaya pis’mennost? 
tyurkov. Tekst i perevodi, Moscow-Leningrad 1952; D.D. 
Vasilev, Korpus tyurkskikh runičeskikh pamyatnikov baseyna 
Eniseya, Leningrad 1983; Malov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurk- 
skoy pis’mennosti Mongolii i Kirgizi, Moscow-Leningrad 
1959. Grammars: T. Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, 
Bloomington, Indiana 1968; A.N. Kononov, Grammatika 
yazika tyurkskikh runičeskikh pamyatnikov VII-IX vv. Lenin- 
grad 1980; LA. Batmanov, Yazik eniseyskikh pamyatnikov 
drevnetyurkskoy pis’mennosti, Frunze 1959; The runic script 





and its diffusion: Clauson, The origins of the Turkish | 
runic alphabet, in AO, xxxii (1970), 51-76; O. Pritsak, | 


Turkology and the comparative study of Altaic languages: the 


system of the old Turkic runic script, in nal. of Tkish Studies, | 


iv (1980), 83-100; E. Tryjarski, Die alttürkischen Runen- 
Inschriften in den Arbeiten der letzten Jahre. Befunde und 
kritische Übersicht, in Altorientalische Forschungen, viii (1981), 
339-52; Vasilev, Grafičeskiy fond pamyatnikov tyurskoy 


runičeskoy pis’mennosti aziatskogo areala, Moscow 1983; | 


K. Röhborn and W. Veenker (eds), Runen, Tamgas 
und Graffiti aus Asien und Osteuropa, Wiesbaden 1985; 
Tryjarski, Altes und Neues zur Entstehung der türkischen 
Runenschnji, in RO, xlv/1 (1986), 59-77; idem, Anonymity, 
adaptation and diffusion of the Asian and European runic 
script, in RO, xlix (1994), 89-96; LL. Kyzlasov, Drevnet- 
purkskaya runiéeskaya pis'mennost Evrazu. Opit paleograficeskogo 
analiza, Moscow 1990. 

Inner Asia (2). The region of the Tarim 
Basin (Turfan) and Kansu (Dunhuang). 

The Uyghurs, under the pressure of the Kirghiz 
[q.v.], left their former habitat in the north (9th cen- 
tury, and moved to northern China (the present 
province of Kansu) and to the Tarim basin. In both 
regions, they established independent political units 
and created a culture which integrated different reli- 
gions. Due to chance, a great number of manuscripts 
and wooden block prints, mostly of a religious char- 





acter, have survived and form therefore a solid basis 
for the investigation of this ancient idiom of the Turkic 
languages. The Mongol invasions put an end to the 
flowering of the Uyghur culture. However, the liter- 
ary language was in use to a certain extent up to ca. 
the 18th century. The language of the Uyghur texts 
can be regarded as an organic continuation of the 
former idiom as represented by the epigraphic mon- 
uments. Despite a relative unity and stability in struc- 
ture, over the centuries we find certain cases in which 
some features underwent a slow, successive change. 

It has been long accepted that Manichaean texts 
written in this script represent the oldest layer within 
this group of monuments. The Buddhist texts in Uyghur 
script (translations of well-known religious-literary 
works) belong to the middle layer. The youngest group, 
formed mostly by juridical documents and wooden 
block prints (also of a Buddhist content) belong to 
the Mongol period. Recent research, which has inte- 
grated a series of criteria including external and inter- 
nal linguistic features, has offered a more detailed 
chronology of these linguistic monuments. 

Surveys of the language monuments. J.P. 
Laut, Der frühe Buddhismus und seine literarischen Denkmáler, 
Wiesbaden 1986; idem and Rohrborn, Der türkische 
Buddhismus in der japanischen Forschung, Wiesbaden 1988; 
P. Zieme, Religion und Gesellschaft im Uigurischen. König- 
reich von Qoio, Opladen 1992 (pp. 16-45, Buddhistische 
Schrifttum der Uiguren). Problems of structure, of dialec- 
tal differences and of chronology: E.R. Tenišev, 
Otrazenie dialektov v tyurkskikh runiceskikh i uygurskikh 
pamyatnikakh, in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1976/1, 27-33; 
idem, Otrazhente dialektov v tyurkskikh runiceskikh i uygurskikh 
pamyatnikakh, in SovT, 1976/1, 27-33; M. Erdal, 
The chronological classification of Old Turkish texts, in CAF, xxiii 
(1979), 151-75; L. Johanson, Alttirkische als “dissimi- 
lierende Sprache”, Wiesbaden 1979; Róhrborn, Zu einem 
dialekt-differenzierenden Lautiibergang im  Alttürkischen, in 
Mat. Turc., vii-viii (1981-2), 295-305; A.S. Amanzholov, 
V voprosu o dialektnoy klassifikatsii pamyatnikov drevnetyurkskoy 
pis’mennosti, in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya, xxxv/l (1986), 75- 
81; Erdal, Old Turkic word formation. A functional approach 
to the lexicon, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1991; L. Bazin, Les 
systémes chronologiques dans le monde turc ancien, Budapest- 
Paris 1991; Doerfer, Bemerkungen zur chronologischen Klas- 
sifikation des älteren Türkischen, in Altorientalische Forschungen, 
xvii (1991), 170-86; Doerfer, Versuch (see above). 

Inner Asia (3). The region of Kashghar. 

The Kingdom of the Hek-Khàns [g.] (in Turko- 
logical literature, the Karakhanids, 9th-12th centu- 
ries), was founded by tribes which formerly lived in 
the West Turk Empire but later moved to the area 
of Kashghar. The conversion of the dynasty to Islam 
(10th century) created new conditions for the future 
development of Turkic languages. The literary idiom 
which emerged in the next century followed the Uyghur 
language tradition but experienced the consequences 
of new religious-cultural circumstances. The first lit- 
erary works (the Kutadghu bilig [g..], and the linguis- 
tic compendium Diwan lughāt al-Turk of Kashgharit 
[g-.]), were written in the Arabic script. The latter 
one, which contains extensive word material, includes 
texts (proverbs and samples of folk poetry) which give 
a detailed account of Turkic languages in the llth 
century and is, therefore, a source of immense lin- 
guistic value. The “tabet al-haka’ik, a didactic work 
of Ahmed Yükneki (llth or 12th century [see ayman 
YUKNAKI]) also belongs to this literary idiom, the so- 
called Kashgharr or Khakani one. The structure of 
this language illustrates organic ties to the former 


| Turkic literary idiom which was established in Inner 
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Asia and manifests the clear conünuity of linguistic 
development (Poppe, 67; Doerfer, Versuch, 219 fE). 
General works (some of them concern also the fol- 
lowing periods) A.N. Samoylovié, K istorii literaturnogo 
sredne-aziatskogo-turetskogo yazika, in Sbornik Mir-Al- 
Shir, Leningrad 1928, 1-23; C. Brockelmann, Osttürkische 
Grammatik der islamischen Literatursprachen Miuttelasiens, 
Leiden 1954; J. Eckmann, ur Charakteristik der islam- 
ischen mittelaltaisch-türkischen Literatursprache, in Studia Altaica. 
Festschrift für Nikolaus Poppe, Wiesbaden 1957, 51-9; 
A.M. Shéerbak, Grammaticeskiy o¢erk yazika tyurkskikh 
tekstov X.-XIII. vv. iz Vostocnogo Turkestana, Moscow 1961; 
Z.V. Togan, Zentralasiatische türkische Literaturen, in Spuler 
(ed.), Altaistik, Leiden 1963, 229-49; E.N. NadZip, Issle- 
dovaniya po istorii tyurkskikh vazikou XI-XIV w., Moscow 
1989; Kh.G. Nigmatov, Funktsional’naya morfologiya tyurko- 
yazitnikh pamyatnikov XI-XII w., Tashkent 1989; Doerfer, 
Chaghatay language and literature, in EIr, v, 1992, 339-43. 
For the language monuments, see the arts. AHMAD 
YUKNAKI; AL-KASHGHART and KUTADGHU BILIG, and also 
R. Dankoff, Wisdom of royal glory (Kutadgu bilig), Chicago- 
London 1982; idem and J. Kelly, Mahmüd el-Kàggari, 
Compendium of the Turkic dialects. Türk siveleri lügati (Divanü 
Lugat-it-Tiirk), Inceleme. Tenkidi metin. Ingilizce tercüme, Dizin- 
ler, 3 vols. Duxbury, Mass. 1982-5; Kâşgarlı Mahmud, 
Divânü ligati’t-tiirk, Ankara 1990. 
Central Asia (1). The region of Kh“ārazm. 
Kh"árazm [¢.v.] is considered as a crucial region 
in the history of Turkic peoples since it was a cross- 
road of different Turkic elements (Uyghur, Oghuz and 
Kipéak). The literary idiom which emerged in this 
area (14th century) clearly reflects the intermingling 
and merging of these languages. The Kh"àrazmian 
literary language, which was also used in the Dasht-i 
Kipčak [qv. in Suppl] in the lands of the Golden 
Horde, was a clear continuation of the literary idiom 
of the former period with respect to its structure. 
General works: see above (Inner Asia 3). Editions and 
analysis of language monuments: J. Eckmann, Nehcti 
"Lferadis, i, facs. Ankara 1956; A. Zajączkowski, Waj- 
starsza wersja turecka Husräv u Sirin Qutba, 3 vols. Warsaw 
1958-61; A.M. Shéerbak, Oguz-name—Mukhabbat-name, 
Moscow 1959; E. Nadizip, Khorezmi, Mukhabat-name, 
Moscow 1961; A.K. Borovkov, Leksika sredneaziatskogo 
tefsira XI-XIII c vw., Moscow 1963; K.H. Menges, Zum 
Türkistanischen Tafsir des 12./13. Fhdts., in UAFb, xxxvi 
(1965), 348-59; E. Fazilov, Starouzbekskiy yazik, Kho- 
rezmskie pamyatnikı XIV veka, 2 vols. Tashkent 1966; 
M.N. Hacıeminoğlu, Kutbun Husrev ü Şirini ve dil 
hususiyetleri, Istanbul 1968; A. Bodrogligeti, A fourteenth 
century Turkic translation of Sa‘dt’s Gulistān (Sayf-i Sarayi’s 
Gulistan bi t-Turkt), Budapest 1969; Nadzip, Tyur- 
koyazitsniy pamyatnik XIV veka “Gulistan” Seyfa Sarai i 


ege yazik, 2 vols., Alma-Ata 1975; J. Eckmann, Middle | 
Turkic glosses on the Rylands interlinear Koran translation, | 


Budapest 1976; É.I. Khodzandi, Latafat-name. Kniga o 
krasote. Vvedenie, transkriptsiya teksta, perevod, glossariy, gram- 
matičeskiy ukazatel’, Tashkent 1976; Nadžip, lstoriko- 
sraumitel’niy slovar’ tyurkskikh yazikov 14. veka (na materiale 
“Khosrau i Sirin”), i, Moscow 1979; R. Dankoff, The Turkic 
vocabulary in the Farhang-i Zafün-Güyá (8th/ 14th century). 
Bloomington, Ind. 1987; A.F. Karamanlioglu, Seyf- 
Saréyt, Gülistan tercümesi (Kitáb. Gülistan bi't- Türkf), Ankara 
1989; H.E. Boeschoten et ahi, Al-Rabghüzi, The stories 
of the prophets, Qisas al-Anbiya’. An Eastern Turkish version, 
Leiden 1995; idem, Chwaresmtürkisch als z- Türkisch, in 
nal. of Turkology, 1/2 (1993), 183-201. 

Central Asia (2). The region of 
Timürid cultural centres. 

The Caghatay language, which emerged in the 
Timürid empire and flourished in the cultural cen- 


the 





tres of Bukhara and Samarkand, is an Islamic Central 
Asiatic literary language which reached a high stage 
of development. It was used over the centuries in a 
vast geographic area which stretched from Inner Asia 
to the Crimea and the Volga region. This sophisti- 
cated literary language also met the needs of the 
Kipéak and Oghuz peoples. Mir ‘Alt Shir Nawa’i [3.7.], 
who is considered the most outstanding figure of 
Caghatay literature (if not its founder), contributed to 
the standardisation and the strengthening of its Turkic 
components, although it has remained (to a certain 
extent) open to other Turkic literary idioms and has 
tolerated their impact. 

Eckmann (in Studia altaica. Festschrift für Nikolaus Poppe, 
51 ff), who emphasised the organic links of this lan- 
guage with former literary idioms, suggested the fol- 
lowing stages of its history: (1) Pre-classical period 
(from the beginning of the 15th century to the com- 
position of Nawa’?s first diwan in 1465); (2) Classical 
period (1465-1600) with such representatives as Husayn 
Baykara, Nawa’i, Babur, Bayram Khan, etc.; and (3) 
Post-classical period (1600-1921), characterised on the 
one hand by the careful imitation of Nawa'r's language 
and, on the other hand, by the penetration of Uzbek 
elements. ; 

See M.F. Köprülü, Çagatay edebiyatı, in IA, iii (1945), 
270-323; A.K. Borovkov, Alisher Navoy kak osnovopolozhnik 
uzbekskogo literaturnogo yazika, in Alisher Navoy, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1946, 92-120 (Turkish tr. in TDAYB [1954], 
59-96); K.H. Menges, Das Cayatajische in der persi- 
schen Darstellung von Mirza Mahdi Xan, Wiesbaden 1956; 
A.K. Borovkov, Leksikografičeskaya traditsiya v slovaryakh 
éagatayskogo yazika, in Leksikografičeskiy Sbornik, vi (1960), 
151-60; E.N. Nadzip, Tyursksiy yazik deliyskogo sultanata 
XIV veka, in SovT, 1982/2, 75-85; A.M. Shéerbak, Gram- 
matica starouzbekskogo yazika, Moscow 1962; J. Eckmann, 
Chagatay manual, Bloomington, Ind.-The Hague 1966; 
Kh. Nazarova, Osobennosti sintaksieskogo. stroya uzbekskogo 
literaturnogo yazika, Tashkent 1979; A.K. Borovlov, 
Badi‘ al-luyat. Slovar’ Tal Imani Geratskogo k socineniyam 
Alishera Navoi, Moscow 1961; Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Sanglax. A Persian guide to the Turkish language by Muham- 
mad Mahdi Xan, facs. text with an introduction and 
indices, London 1960; Eckmann, The Divan of Gada’i, 
Bloomington, Ind.-The Hague 1971; A,J.E. Bodro- 
gliged, Halis’s story of Ibrahim. A Central Asian. Islamic 
work in Late Chagatay Turkic, Leiden 1975; A. Ibrahimova, 
M. Ya. Cingi, Kelurname (starouzbeksko-tadziksko-persidsku slo- 
var’ xvii v.), Vvedenie, transkriptsiya i perevod teksta, glossarit, 
leksiko-grammatičeskii ocerk, grammatičeskii ukazatel’, Tashkent 
1982. 

Eastern Europe and its diffusion areas 

The first monument representing the language of 
this area is the Codex Cumanicus, appearing at the turn 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. It is a compendium 
of specimens (some of them translations of religious 
texts, grammatical examples and glossaries, composed 
for missionary purposes. In the notes of the texts, the 
language is referred to as comanicum and chomaniche, 
while in the texts themselves, we find the terms tatarče 
and tatar til. It represents dialects spoken in the area 
of the Kipéak (¢.v.; see also DAsurT-1 Kipéak and KUMAN). 
Texts from the Crimea, despite Ottoman influences, 
also reflect Kipéak influences, explaining the forma- 
tion of the mixed language characteristic of the local 
population. The sources are mostly official documents 
which originate from the successor khanate of the 
Golden Horde; this link is also reflected in the emerg- 
ing Tatar literary language. 

The Armenians of south-western Ukraine (originat- 
ing from the Crimean community) were in permanent 
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contact with Kipéak Turks through their trading activ- 
ities. As a result, they accepted this linguistic idiom as 
their administrative and religious language. Of this we 
possess many 16th-17th century records (official docu- 
ments, language manuals, religious texts, etc.) which 
reflect a specific dialect of the Kipéak languages. 
Under the rule of the Mamlüks [g.o.] in Egypt and 
Syria (13th-16th centuries), we witness the emergence 
of a Turkic literary idiom which in structure resembles 
the literary idiom of Kh“ārazm, reflecting the mixed 
Kipéak-Oghuz provenance of the ruling class which 
emerged from slaves purchased by the Ayyübid [g.».] 
sultans and amirs from the Pontic and north Caspian 
areas. The linguistic records can be divided into three 
groups: (a) Mamlük-Kipéak proper (structurally very 


close to the literary idiom of Kh*arazm); and (b) a | 


mixed Oghuz-Kipéak dialect with two sub-groups: (1) 


dialect with prevailing Ottoman Turkish elements. 
On the other hand, the literary activity of the 


Mamlük period displays close ties to other Turkic | 


areas, mainly to Kh"arazm and to Istanbul (also at- 
tested by linguistic evidence). Daily contact between 


the ruling class and the Arab population created the ; 


need for compiling grammars and dictionaries; these 


used Arabic linguistic models, and likewise reflect the | 
mixed character of the language used in the Mamlük- | 


Kipéak area. 


Bucharest 1973; D. Drüll, Der Codex Cumanicus. Ent- 


stehung und Bedeutung, Bochum 1978. Among studies | 
concerning the interpretation of the work, a series of | 
articles by Drimba has special importance (see biblio- | 


graphic data in Revue des études sud-est européennes 
xxxii (1994), 388-90). Also G. Gyórffy, Autour du 
Codex Cumanicus, in Analecta. Orientalia memoriae. Alexandri 
de Körös dicata, i, 110-37; Ligeti, Prolegomena to the 
Codex Cumanicus, in AO Hung, xxxv (1981), 1-54; Ya. 
R. Dashkevié, Codex Cumanicus. Voprosi vozniknoveniya, 
in Voprosè Yazikoznaniya, xxiv/4 (1985), 72-83; idem, 
Codex Cumanicus—deystvitel’no li Cumanicus, in ibid., 
xxxvii/2 (1988), 62-74; M. Mollova, Codex Cumanicus: 
le bouddhisme et le turk oriental, in. W.ZKM, \xxx (1990), 
143-65; P.B. Golden, The Codex Cumanicus, in H.B. 
Paksoy, Central Asian monuments, Istanbul 1992. 
Mamlik-Kipcak. General surveys (containing lists of 
the language monuments): T. Halasi-Kun, Die mameluk- 
Kiptschakischen Sprachstudien und die Handschriften in Stambul, 
in KCsA, iii/1 (1940), 77-83; A. Inan, XIII.-XIV. yüzyi- 


llarda Misir'da. Oguz-Türkmen ve Kipgak. lehçeleri ve “Halis | 


Türkçe”, in TDAYB (1953), 53-71; A.F. Karamanlioglu, 
Küpgaklar ve Kipgak Türkçesi, in Istanbul Üniversitesi Ede- 
biyat Fakültesi Türk Dili ve Edebiyan Dergisi, xii (1962), 
174-84; Eckmann, The Mamluk-Kipchak literature, in CAJ, 
viii (1963), 304-19; A.N. Garkavets, Aipcakskie yaziki: 
Aumanskit i armyano-kipcaksku, Alma-Ata 1987; Karaman- 
hoğlu, Kipcak Türkçesi grameri, Ankara 1994; R.J.H.M. 
Ermers, Turkic forms in Arabic structures. The description 
of Turkic by Arabic grammarians, Nijmegen 1995. 
Armenian Kipcak. A comprehensive bibliography is 
Dashkevié, Armyano-kipcaksku’ yazik. Bibliografiya literaturi 


1802-1978, in RO, xl/2 (1979), 79-86. Studies which | 


appeared after the above-mentioned bibliography: Gar- 
kavets, Konvergentsiya armyano-Kiptakskogo yazika k slavyanskim 
v XVI-XVII w., Kiev 1979; A.A. Garkavets, Armyano- 
Kiptakskie pis mennie pamyatniki XVI-XVII vw., in G.F. Girs 
et alii (eds.), Srednevekoviy Vostok. Istoriya kultura, istočnikove- 
denie, Moscow 1980; Dashkevič, Armyano-Kiptakskii yazik 


XV-XVII vv. v osveshéenii sovremennikov (Ob ispol’zovanii ék- | 
siralingvističeskikh dannikh dlya istorii tyurkskikh yazikov), in | 





Voprosi Yazikoznaniya, 1981/5, 79-92; idem, Armyano- 





kipéakskiy yazik: étapi istorii, in ibid., 1983/1, 91-107; 
E. Tryjarski, Die Armeno-kiptschakische Sprache und Literatur — 
ein Beispiel. für kulturellen. Synkretismus, in UATb, N.F., v 
(1985), 209-24; idem, O dialekinoy differentsiatsit armyano- 
kipcakskogo yazika, in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1987/4, 23-9, 
idem, Religious terminology in Armeno-Kipchak, in. Jnal. of 
Turkology, i/1 (1993), 59-111. Studies concerning the 
relation between the Kipéak literary tradition and the 
Tatar language: T. Halasi-Kun, Monuments de la langue 
tatare de Kazan, in Analecta. Orientalia memoriae. Alexandri 
de Körös dicata, i, 138-55; M.Z. et alü, Istoki tatarskogo 
literaturnogo yazika, Kazan’ 1988. 

West Asia (1). Anatolia. 

Although Anatolia was conquered by the Saldjüks 
[g.v.] of Oghuz [see auuzz] origin at the end of the 
llth century, it is not until the end of the 13th cen- 


| tury that we find the first written literary works which 
a dialect with prevailing Kipéak elements, and (2) a | 
: ence from the Turkic language tradition of the east 


attest this idiom. The first works exhibit strong influ- 


(orthography and grammar), which disappears with 
the gradual standardisation of the norm of the liter- 
ary language. Literary activity in the first period arose 
in various politico-cultural centres in Anatolia, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Rim Saldjük state, and 
because of this, the richness of documentation is not 
comparable with other Turkic languages. Because of 
strong Arabic-Persian influences, careful analysis is 


| necessary in order to discern the Turkish core of this 
See The Codex Cumanicus: Vl. Drimba, Syntaxe comane, ` 


language material. The language of this period tends 
now to be called Old Anatolian Turkish instead of 
the former Old Ottoman, a term which lacks histor- 
ical validity. The emergence of the centralising Otto- 
man rule created entirely new conditions for the 
development of this literary idiom. The written lan- 
guage experienced enormous Arabic and Persian influ- 
ences, effectively creating a gap between the written 
and spoken tongues, and it was the task of language 
reform in Turkey in the 20th century to deal with 
this linguistic gap. 

In the sphere of historical phonetics, a large group 
of records written in non-Arabic tongues (Latin, Greek, 
Armenian, Georgian, Cyrillic, Hebrew and Syriac), 
including grammars and dictionaries (composed mostly 
by Europeans), present source material of immense 
value for their investigation; first attempts at periodi- 
sation have made it clear that the final solution to the 


| problem will arise from systematic and statistically- 


based linguistic search. 

A survey of literature concerning the history of the 
idiom is given in the related chapters in Hazai, Kurze 
Einf, and Handb. d. t. Sprachw. 

'The Oghuz background: Z. Korkmanz, Das Oghu- 
sische im XH. und XII. Jahrhundert als Schriftsprache, in 
CAJ, xvii (1973), 294-303; M.I. Yusifov, Oguz grupu 
türk dillärinin mügayisäli fonetikasi, Baku 1984; G. Guliev 
et alu, Oguz grupu türk dilldrinin mügayisäli grammatikasi, 
ii, Morfologiya, Baku 1986. Surveys of the language 
monuments: Korkmaz, Sadru’d-din Seyhoglu, Marzuban- 
name tercümesi. Inceleme, metin, sözlük, hpkibasim, Ankara 
1973 (58-66), G. Doerfer, Zum Vokalismus nichterster 
Silben in altosmanischen Originaltexten, Stuttgart 1985 (10- 
16: Unsere Quellen; M. Adamović, Konjugationsgeschichte 
der türkischen Sprachen, Leiden 1985 (8-26: Die Quellen). 
History of the literary language and historical gram- 
mar: A.S. Levend, Türk dilinde gelişme ve sadeleşme evreleri, 
*Ankara 1972; A.N. Kononov, Osnovnie étapi_formirovaniya 
turetskogo pis^mennogo-literaturnogo yazika, in Voprosi Yazikoz- 
naniya, 1977/4, 21-36; F.K. Timurtaş, Eski Türkiye türkçesi, 
XV. yüzyıl. Gramer —metin —sózlük, Istanbul 1977; V.G. 
Guzev, Staroosmanskiy yazik, Moscow 1979; Doerfer, 
Das Vorosmanische. (Die Entwicklung der oghusischen Sprachen 
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von den Orchonischrifien bis zu Sultan Veled), in Türk dili 
Arastumalan Yillig: Belleten (1975-6), 81-131; Adamović, 
Konjugationsgeschichte der türkischen Sprachen, Leiden 1985; 
E.A. Grunina, Istoriceskaya grammatika turetskogo yazika, 
Moscow 1991; see also L. Johanson, Die westoghusische 
Labialharmonie, in Orientalia Suecana, xxvii-xxviii (1978-9), 
63-107; idem, Pluralsuffixen im Siidwesttiirkischen, Wiesba- 
den 1981; Guzev, Oerki po teorii tyurkskogo slovoizmeniya, 
imya, na materiale staroanatoliysko-tyurkskogo yazika, Lenin- 
grad 1987. 

West Asia (2). The South-Caucasian region. 

In Adharbaydjan, widespread literary activity has 
been attested over centuries. Nevertheless, the literary 
language was not "able to make progress against the 
influence on the one hand of Persian culture and on 
the other of the Ottoman Turkish. The rehabilitation 
of Adharbaydjant or Adhari [g.»], which is closely 
related to the spoken dialect, began in the middle of 
the 19th century in Transcaucasia (Mirza Fath ‘Ali 
Akhundov). It became strongly influenced by Ottoman 
Turkish atthe beginning of the 20th century...” 
(A. Samoilovitch, EI, art. Turk). Even though the 
local dialect left many traces in certain literary works, 
its development was concealed by the written idiom, 
which was dominated by the Ottoman norm. It is 
accordingly difficult to ascertain purely through lan- 
guage texts the historical separation of the local dialect 
and its emergence in the literary language (probably 
during the Safawid period (see G. Doerfer, in Err, 
v/3, 226). 

A thoroughly selected informative survey is offered 
by I. Bellér-Hann, A history of Cathay. A translation and 
linguistic analysis of a fifteenth-century Turkic manuscript, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1995 (Bibliography: 188-200). See 
also Doerfer, Azeri (Adari) Turkish (= Azerbaijan. viii), 
in Elf, iii/3, 245-8. 

West Asia (3). The East Caspian region. 

It is generally accepted that the Turkmens played 
a significant role in the early (Kh*arazmian) period 
of Islamic Central Asian Turkic literature, but they 
later came under the influence of the Caghatay lan- 
guage (Samoilovitch). Poets who lived in the 18th- 
19th centuries essentially used this language (Z.V. 
Togan, in Spuler (ed.), Altaistik, 244), and traces of 
the local idiom can be attested in selected manuscripts 
of their works. The modern Turkmen literary language 
emerged only in the Soviet period (Baskakov, Tyurk. 
Jaz., 91). 

See M.N. Khidirov, Nekotorie voprosi po istorii turkmens- 
kogo yazika, Ashkhabad 1975; Z.B. Mukhammedova, 
Issledovaniya po istorü turkmenskogo yazika XI-XIV vekov, 
Ashkhabad 1973; S. Ataniyazov (ed.), Türkmen dilinin 
tarikhi grammatikasinin. problemalari, Ashkhabad 1980. 

The emergence of contemporary literary 
languages 


The second half of the 19th century is considered | 
a turning point in the history of Turkic literary lan- | 


guages. During this period, we have two main idioms: 
Caghatay (in its late "post-classical" version) in the 
east and Ottoman in the west which, in both cases, 
were used by Turkic peoples. Caghatay was used by 
Turkic peoples of Central Asia, the North Caucasus 
and the Volga region; historically, it belongs in the 
Uyghur-Kipéak linguistic area and includes many ver- 
sions due to strong influences from local idioms. Otto- 
man, beyond the borders of its empire, broadly 
influenced the linguistic development of the Crimea 
and Adharbaydjan (the so-called West Oghuz area). 

The economic, political and cultural challenges of 
this period created a completely new socio-cultural 
situation which included both integrating and sepa- 





rating tendencies. Language, being one of the most 
important factors of self-identification, and at the same 
time, an important instrument of economic-cultural 
development and modernisation, partook of these 
trends in the realm of Ottoman socio-political life. 
On the other hand, the Turkic world further east was 
confronted with similar challenges but under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. Its geographic isolation and frag- 
mentation, and its lack of a common political centre, 
was in sharp contradiction with the situation in the 
west, where the Ottoman Empire was a strong and 
centralised power. 

Following the Russian conquest and integration of 
Central Asia, one may observe two opposing trends: 
nationalist and local. The first one emerged in the 
Crimea and is closely associated with the name of 
Gasprali [9.v.], who represented the idea of language 
unity (dilde birlik) and was actively involved in the cre- 
ation of a new common language for all Turkic peo- 
ples. The second one was expressed by strong efforts 
to create literary languages on the basis of local idioms. 
This trend coincided with the ambitions of Imperial 
Russia which followed a policy of “divide and rule” 
and favoured tendencies of separation. The appear- 
ance and rapid unfolding of regional written idioms 
of Tatar and Bashkir (based on the Kipéak tradition), 
of Uzbek and (New-) Uyghur (based on the Caghatay 
tradition, but also assimilating Kipcak elements), and 
of Adharbaydjani (based on the Adhart variant of the 
common Oghuz tradition), was the result of the above- 
mentioned tendencies. 

The results of this linguistic evolution became clear 
in the 20th century, with the creation of the Soviet 
Union and the Republic of Turkey. This new polit- 
ical set-up was bound to strengthen and even seal the 
linguistic fragmentation of the Turkic peoples. The 
creation of new literary languages, Moscow’s policy 
of Russification and Sovietisation, the changes in the 
writing systems of both countries, and finally, the lan- 
guage reform of Turkey, completed a process which 
had begun at the end of the 19th century. 

The immense political changes of the Turkic world 
which have resulted from the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, have not left untouched the issue of language. 
We are currently witnessing the emergence of old and 
new options for the formulation of language policy in 
the newly-independent Turkic republics. For example, 
preliminary steps have been taken in the direction of 
the introduction of the Latin alphabet at the expense 
of Cyrillic. Such steps demonstrate a tendency of lin- 
guistic rapprochement, the ultimate results of which 
remain to be seen. 

General surveys with extensive bibliographies: 
A. Bennigsen-Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, La presse et 
le mouvement national chez les Musulmans de Russie avant 
1920, Paris-The Hague 1964; E.A. Allworth, Central 
Asian publishing and the rise of nationalism, New York 
1965; I. Baldauf, Schrifireform und Schrifiwechsel bei den 
muslimischen Russland- und Sowjettürken (1850-1937). Ein 
Symptom ideengeschichtlicher und kulturpolitischer Entwicklungen, 
Budapest 1993. 

6. Alphabets used in the course of history 

The oldest writing system of Turkic peoples is the 
so-called runic alphabet, which was used mostly for 
inscriptions on stone discovered in the Yenisei, Talas 
and Orkhon regions; the name reflects a certain re- 
semblance to the Old Norse inscriptions, but the 
more precise term runiform is preferred. It is widely 
believed that the Turks became acquainted with this 


| script through Sogdian-speaking Nestorian Christians 


(Menges, 67). The inscriptions of the Orkhon region 
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(8th century) illustrate, in comparison to other areas, 
a degree of normalisation. The script has also been 
attested in a number of manuscripts. 

In Inner Asia, which in early Turkic history was 
a crossroad of different cultures and religions, Turkic 
peoples were exposed to a large number of alpha- 
bets. The well-documented Manichaean script has been 
traced back to the Syriac Estrangelo, being “only its 
slighdy modified form" (Menges, 69). One form of 
the Sogdian alphabet, which is also traced to another 
variant of the Aramaic script, was the source for the 
development of the Uyghur script (which appears in 
texts of the Tarim Basin and in Dun-Huang). Syriac 
script was also used in texts by Nestorian Christians. 
The Brahmi script, introduced by Buddhist mission- 
aries in Inner Asia, was also adopted in Turkic texts, 
and the clear rendition of vowels by this script is of 
great value for the history of phonetics. Certain texts 
also reveal the use of Tibetan. 

In a relatively short period, the Uyghur script at- 
tained a dominating role in Inner Asia and effectively 
overshadowed parallel writing systems; this role lasted 
up to the transition to the Mongol script, which was 
later also inherited by the Manchus. The Uyghur 
script was also able to influence the parallel devel- 
opment of Islamic literary activities in Inner Asia. 

The Arabic script was first adopted by Turks in 
Inner Asia (following essentially the Uyghur writing 
tradition) and expanded in the following centuries, the 
Oghuz literary usage of Anatolia being the second 
area of adoption of the Arabic script. In the initial 
period of adaptation, the script was infused with the 
eastern heritage, but local innovations quickly phased 
out this influence. The Hebrew alphabet was used by 
the Khazars (attested only in historical sources) and 
later, by the Karaims (which is still in use). A Kipéak 
group in the 16th century adopted the Armenian 
alphabet. The same alphabet was also used for Turkish 
spoken by Armenians living in the Ottoman Empire, 
thus leaving behind a large amount of written and 
printed material. The Greek alphabet was used by the 
Karamanlis (Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians) 


in the Ottoman Empire, and its use is documented | 


by literature, mostly of a religious character, which 
flourished over centuries. In the Ottoman period, we 
further find texts in the Latin, Syriac, Cyrillic and 
Georgian scripts written by Europeans, and these, 
which include grammars and dictionaries, are of great 
value for language history. 

In the early 18th century, Russian missionaries intro- 
duced the Cyrillic script to a variety of Turkic-speak- 


ing peoples (Chuvashs, Tatars, Kazakhs, Yakuts, etc). | 


Among the Altai Turks and Tuvinians, the Mongolian 
script was used to "a very limited degree" (Samoi- 
lovitch, in EI', IV, 914). The Gagauz, who officially 
obtained in 1947 a writing system based on Cyrillic 
in 1947, used an amalgam of Cyrillic and Latin based 
on the Romanian alphabet (L.A. Pokrovskaya, in Tyurk. 
Jaz., 112-13). For Tatars living in Romania, the Latin 
script was introduced after World War II. Turkey 
introduced the Latin script in 1928-9. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union also introduced the Latin script, 
later replaced (in the 1940s) by the Cyrillic alphabet. 
Recent political changes have paved the way for a 
re-latinisation of Turkic languages. 

Despite these revolutionary changes, which have 
affected the great majority of Turkic speakers in China, 
Turkic speakers in Afghanistan, Iran and ‘Irak con- 
tinue to use the Arabic script. The Cyrillic alphabet 
introduced into Mongolia was also used by local Turkic 
languages. Finally, Turkish speakers in the Balkans and 





Cyprus adopted the new Latin script soon after the 
language reform of Turkey. 

Bibliography: Poppe, 37-57; Menges, 67-71. For 
the alphabet changes in the Soviet Union, see 
Baldauf, Schrifireform und Schriftwechsel bei den muslim- 
ischen Russland- und Sowjet-Turken 1850-1937 (with 
extensive bibl. and a useful chronological survey). 
7. General characteristics of their historical development 
Structure. It is generally accepted that ‘Turkic lan- 

guages “show considerable conservatism in the whole 
extent of their known history” (Samoilovitch, loc. cit.). 
With regard to their phonetic stocks and phonologi- 
cal systems, a comparison can be made between older 
and contemporary idioms. Such a comparison has 
illustrated considerable differences only in limited cases 
(mainly in marginal languages). On the other hand, 
the comparison of the Western Oghuz idioms with 
those of Central Asia, illustrates a certain “shift” in 
the articulation basis, which manifests a certain deve- 
larisation. Clearly, this has probably resulted from strong 
Indo-European, Iranian, influences (see A. Vambery). 
Sound harmony, the main element of morphological 
structure, has remained characteristic of almost all 
languages thus demonstrating a rather wide variety of 
realisation (Poppe, 181-4). Rupture or aberration was 
caused by foreign influences (ie. the Iranisation of 
the sedentary Uzbek population; the Slavic influences 
on the Karaim, etc.; see Menges?, 182). 

While the morphological structure "is extremely 
resistant to both internal and external changes, the 
syntax is more vulnerable to influences and conse- 
quently changes" (ibid. Introduction of subordinative 
conjunctions in Turkic languages, the original syntax- 
pattern of which is based on clause coordination, is 
the result of their long-standing contacts with foreign 
languages. The result of this influence varies accord- 
ing to the individual languages and may show a dif- 
ferent picture at the level of the literary idiom and 
the spoken dialects. 

Interrelations with other languages. Contact of Turkic 
languages with other idioms is reflected in evidence 
of linguistic interaction. The borrowings in their vocab- 
ulary clearly illustrate the extensive contact of Turkic 
peoples with other Eurasian civilisations and languages. 
At the same time, we find traces of Turkic loans in 
other Eurasian languages. The original word-stock of 
Turkic languages clearly displays influences from Paleo- 
asiatic, Mongol, Uralic, Semitic and Dravidian lan- 
guages. The diffusion of Turkic peoples in the south 
and west, and the creation of their successive literary 
languages through a process of cultural interaction, 
left their vocabularies exposed to foreign borrowings. 
The literary idioms of the east display clear Chinese, 
Iranian, Tokharian, Syriac, Sanskrit, Tibetan and, later, 
Mongol influences, together with a constant alteration 
of their character and intensity. The literary idioms 
of the west experienced Arabic and Persian influences. 
All Turkic literary languages in the CIS display strong 
Russian influences. 

Due to the historical distribution of Turkic peoples, 
their languages came in close loan-contacts with many 
other local idioms, the input of which has remained 
regionally limited. The main source-languages of the 
south-east are Chinese, Mongolian, Manchu and Tadjik; 
in the north-east, Mongolian; in the north-west, Uralic; 
and in the south-west, Arabic, Persian, Kurdish, Cau- 
casian, Armenian, Greek and Balkan Slavic. In addi- 
tion, Russian is an important source language for 
Turkic idioms of the CIS. The influence of West 
European languages on Turkish has been very strong 
for a long time. At a later stage, similar influences 
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appeared in other Turkic languages, often via Russian. 
Today, we are witnessing a strong and direct West 
European influence on Turkic languages. In turn, these 
protracted contacts also resulted in the substantial in- 
fluence of many neighbouring languages (from China 
to the Balkans) by Turkic idioms. 

8. Genetic connections of idioms: classification 

The purpose of this approach is to codify, on the 
basis of concrete linguistic features and feature com- 
binations, those idioms which exhibit a historical con- 
nection and common development. The resulting table 
will demonstrate the relationship of the given idiom 
to former stages of its linguistic development. 

Traditional linguistic classification of Turkic lan- 
guages is based exclusively on phonetic features. This 
classification reflects their inner development and com- 
plex differentiation process. The division between “cen- 
tral languages” and “marginal languages” (Chuvash, 
Yakut and Khaladj), is generally accepted due to their 
significant linguistic divergence. However, the position 
of the later ones, especially of Chuvash, is debated 
since it reflects the position of the Altaic theory. Its 
followers regard it as an independent link in the Altaic 
language family. Its opponents do not recognise this 
specific role and regard it as one member of the 
Turkic language family. 

The Central Turkic languages are divided into the 
following groups: Uyghur (or Caghatay) languages 
(Uzbek, New Uyghur, Salar); Kipéak languages (Kir- 
ghiz, Kazakh, Karakalpak, Kumuk, Karachai-Balkar, 
Nogai, Crimean Tatar, Tatar, Bashkir); Oghuz 
languages (Turkmenian, Adharbaydjani or Adhari, 
Turkish, Gagauz); the Altai, Khakas and Tuvinian 
languages. Within the Kipéak language group, accord- 
ing to the terminology of Menges (60), the following 
subgroups can be stated: 1. Ponto-Caspian languages 
(Karaim, Karachai-Balkar, Crimean Tatar, Kumuk); 
2. Volga-Kama-West-Siberian languages (Tatar and 


Bashkir); 3. Uralo-Caspian languages (Kazakh, 
Karakalpak, non-Iranised or Kipcak Uzbek, Nogay, 
Kirghiz). 


The marginal status of Yakut is explained by the 
late migration of these people to the north between 
the 13th and 18th centuries (Menges, 52). Khaladj, 
spoken in northern Iran, forms a very small and ex- 
tremely conservative language island, which preserves 
a series of striking archaisms. 

New attempts at classification, which deal with tran- 
sitional features that link these languages in an orga- 
nic continuum, focus on the position of individual 
languages and their relation to each other (Menges, 
60-1; Doerfer, in MT, xi [1985], 1-34; Tekin, in Erdem, 
v/13 [1990], 129-39). Finally, the introduction of math- 
ematical methods has given a new dimension to lin- 
guistic analysis, the results of which remain to be 
seen. 

9. Periodisation of language history 

'The history of the majority of contemporary Turkic 
languages cannot easily be traced back to the origins. 
In contrast to Indo-European languages, there are no 
written linguistic monuments which form an uninter- 
rupted continuum. Their development was concealed 
by the commonly-used Islamic literary languages (see 
above, iv, 5). Nevertheless, there are notable excep- 
tions to this rule: Uzbek, New Uyghur, Tatar, Turkish 
and Adharbaydjani or Adhari, respectively. The or- 
ganic continuity of these languages and their former 
literary idioms are attested by extensive linguistic doc- 
umentation. On the other hand, the simultaneous use 
of these languages by speakers of other idioms con- 
tributed, to a certain extent (at least in an abstract 








way), to their formation. Remarkable is the case of 
the Turkmens, whose role was more significant in an 
earlier rather than a later period (see Samoilovitch, 
in EI', Vol. IV, 912). 

The use of the terms Old and Middle Turkic for 
pre-Islamic and Islamic Turkic languages, attested by 
many linguistic monuments, and the use of New Turkic 
for modern languages, is an old tradition. The exact 
content and scope of these terms have never been 
defined; this also explains their varying and complex 
interpretations of these terms (see PTF, i, pp. vii-viii; 
Poppe, 73). The boundary between Old and Middle 
Turkic is based not only on external linguistic fac- 
tors, which by themselves may support such a dis- 
tinction due to their organic regional-historical vicinity, 
but is also based on internal ones (see Eckmann, in 
Studia Altaica, Wiesbaden 1957, 51-9; Poppe, 67-8). In 
reality, this borderline between the Middle and New 
Turkic is represented by a period of transition: the 
disappearance of common literary languages and the 
emergence of new, independent idioms. In the case 
of West Oghuz languages (Turkish and Adharbaydjani 
or Adhari), such a transition probably occurred in the 
18th-19th centuries; but for other languages, it occurred 
in the 19th-20th centuries. 

v. Turkic languages today 

l. Preliminary remarks 

The 19th century is considered a turning point in 
the history of the Turkic languages. It is the period 
of their discovery and the beginning of a new era in 
their development. Systematic scholarly research has 
revealed a large network of living local idioms and 
their varying structures. Also, extensive research and 
discoveries have brought to light many historical per- 
spectives of the Turkic language family. In parallel, 
the second half of the 19th century witnessed a break 
with the old literary languages. This event prepared 
the ground for the birth of new literary languages in 
the 1920s and 1930s. These languages, based on liv- 
ing idioms, did not have their phonetic particularities 
concealed by conservative writing systems (a charac- 
teristic feature of the old literary languages). Finally, 
the new period signals the beginning of a state-guided 
language policy. 

2. General survey 

The following survey, based on established literary 
idioms, gives information with respect to their geogra- 
phic extension and number of speakers. Explanations 
concerning their dialectal background and recent past 
available in the separate columns. For census prob- 
lems, see G. Hazai, in Cahiers d'études sur la Mediterranée 
orientale et le monde turco-iranien, xiv [1992], 5 ff. 

Compass points, relating strictly to language terri- 
tory, take Kashghar as their centre. 

A. South-west (East Caspian and South-Caucasian 
area, Near East, Balkan): 

Adharbaydjani 

Iran 

CIS 

Afghanistan 
Gagauz 

CIS 

Bulgaria 
Turkish* 

Turkey 

Balkan countries 

West European countries 

‘Trak 

Cyprus 

Syria 

Jordan 
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'Turkmenian 
CIS 
Iran 
Afghanistan 
‘Trak 


* Genetically the “Crimean Osmanli” belongs to | 


Turkish (see Doerfer, in PTF, 1, 272-80). 
B. South-east (Central and Inner Asia, North China*): 
(New) Uyghur 
China 
CIS 
Uzbek** 
CIS 
Afghanistan 
* There are two small Turkic languages which do 
not have a literary tradition and are spoken in the 
province of Kansu (northwestern China). Salar is close 
to New Uyghur; literate persons use this language, 
together with the Arabic alphabet (Poppe, 49). The 
Yellow Uyghurs have no literary language. Some pho- 
netic features link the languages to the Khakas (Poppe, 
40). However, these isolated languages share certain 
common features (K. Thomsen, in PTF, i, 566). 
** The present Uzbek literary language has a very 
large heterogeneous dialectal background. According 
to St. Wurm (in PTF, i, 489), we have the Kipéak- 
Uzbek dialects (close to Kazakh), the semi-Iranised 
and lranised dialects (losing partially or fully their 
vowel harmony), and the Turkmenised dialects (called 
by G. Doerfer Oghuz-Kipchak, see Elr, v, 227). The 
dialectal conditions greatly influenced the foundation 
of the new literary language, which initially, was based 
on Kipéak dialects (1929-30). Some years later, the 
Iranised dialect of Tashkent was chosen as the dialec- 
tal basis (1937) of the literary idiom. 
C. North-west (Lithuania, Ukraine, Crimea, Siberia, 
Central. Asia): 
Bashkir (CIS) 
Chuvash (CIS) 
Crimean Tatar (CIS)* 
Karachai-Balkar (CIS) 
Karaim (CIS) 
Karakalpak (CIS) 
Kazakh 
CIS 
China 
Mongolia 
Afghanistan 
Kirghiz 
CIS 
China 
Afghanistan 
Kumük (CIS) 
Nogai (CIS) 
Tatar 
CIS 
Romania 
Turkey 
China 
Bulgaria 
* The present status and future of Crimean Tatar is 
unclear. At the end of the World War II, the entire 


population was deported from the Crimean peninsula | 


to Central Asia, where they used, as documented by 
printed material, their literary language. This fact 
clearly contradicts the position that their language 


"can be regarded as practically extinct” (Poppe, 44). | 


In recent years, they have been allowed to return to 
the Crimea but, so far, only a small number has 
chosen to do so. 

D. North-east: 





Altai (CIS)* 
Khakas (CIS)** 
Tuvan*** 
CIS 
Mongolia 
Yakut (CIS)**** 
* Altai is a literary language, created for the small 
ethnic groups of the Altai Kray territory of the Russian 
Federation. It unites the Altai, Telengit and Teleut 
dialects, which are very similar, and the dialect group 


! of Tuba (Kumandins and Lebed Tatars) which has 


transitory links to the Shor (Menges, 60) and Kipcak 
languages (Poppe, 41). Until 1947 it was called Qirat, 
a name selected in 1917 (see Pritsak, in PTF, i, 569). 
** Khakas is the name of the literary language cre- 
ated for the Sagai and Kacha peoples, which live in 
a district of the town Abakan and form the main 
population of the Autonomous Republic of Khakassia 
of the Russian Federation. The name itself was cho- 
sen after 1917, borrowed from Chinese historical 
sources. Prior to 1924, when the Latin alphabet was 
introduced, they had no script. The Latin script was 
replaced in 1939 by the Cyrillic one (Poppe, 40). The 
literary language is also used by the Shors, who speak 


| a similar dialect but who lived during the years 1925- 


39 in a separate political unit and had their own lit- 
erary language (Pritsak, in PTF, i, 630; Poppe, 40). 
*** Tuvan (Tuva, Sojot, or Uriankhai) is spoken in 
the Autonomous Republic of Tuva of the Russian 
Federation (prior to 1944, it was a semi-independent 
republic). Before the introduction of the Latin alpha- 
bet (1931), which was replaced in 1941 by Cyrillic, 
they used the written Mongolian language (Poppe, 
39). The language of the Karagas is close to Tuvan. 
According to Baskakov (Tyurk. yaz., 12), they use Tuvan 
while, according to Poppe (39), “they have no script 
of their own and can read and write only Russian”. 
**** Yakut is also used by the Dolgans, who are 
Yakutised Samoyeds. 

As the preceding survey illustrates, huge masses of 
Turkic-speaking groups live outside the borders of 
established literary languages, in addition to the excep- 
tional case of the Azerbaijanis, most of whom reside 
outside the borders of the Republic of Azerbaijan. 
The intercourse of the speakers with other parts of 
a language territory varies from country to country. 
Certain countries which are very sensitive to minor- 
ity issues (e.g. Iran, ‘Irak, Afghanistan), prefer to limit 
cross-border contacts of ethnic kin. 

The establishment of the exact setting of genetic 
groupings, and their relations in the conglomerate of 
the Turkic dialects, require further study. Research 
among the Kirghiz and Uzbek populations of Afgha- 
nistan, and especially, among the Oghuz-speaking 
groups of Iran, has greatly enriched our knowledge 
concerning language relations in these areas. In the 
latter case, there have been some initial attempts to 
genetically classify these idioms. The fact that Turkic 


| languages, with the exception of the marginal languages 


(see above, iv. 8), are very similar at the structural 
level, does predicate the mutual comprehension of dif- 
ferent Turkic speakers, but this is, to a certain extent, 
possible only within the smaller genetic groups, i.e. 
Oghuz, Kipéak and Uyghur (see L. Bazin, in Hérodote, 
xlii [1986], 106-7; Hazai, loc. laud.). 

General surveys about Turkic peoples and languages: 
Sh. Akiner, Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union, with an 
appendix of the non-Muslim peoples of the Soviet Union, 
London 1983; J. Faensen, Sprachen in der USSR. Verzeich- 
ms der Namen mit Angaben zu Verbreitung, Sprecherzahl, 
Schrift und Publikationsstatistik, Osnabrück 1983; L. Bazin, 
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Les peuples turcophones en Eurasie. Un cas majeur d'expansion 
ethnolinguistique, in Hérodote, xlii (1986), 75-108; L. Johan- 
son, Grenzen der Turcia. Verbendendes und Trennendes in der 
Entwicklung der Türkvólker, in Turcica et Orientalia. Studies 
in honour of Gunnar Jarring on his eightieth birthday 12 October 
1987, Istanbul 1987, 51-61; J. Kornflit, Turkish and Turkic 
languages, in C. Bernard (ed.), The world's major lan- 
guages, New York and Oxford 1987, 619-44; V. Kozlov, 
The peoples of the Soviet Union, London-Bloomington- 
Indianapolis 1988; M. Ruhlen, A guide to the world lan- 
guages. 1. Classification, Stanford 1991; Hazai, La question 
linguistique dans le monde turc actuel, in Cahiers d'études 
sur la Méditerranée orientale et le monde turco-iranien, xiv 
(1992), 5-15. 

The general Turkological introductions (see above, 
i) give good selective bibliographies concerning the 
individual languages. Exhaustive bibliographic infor- 
mation is offered by the following works: 

Adharbáydjàni. Sh. Saadiev, Bibliografiya literatur 
po azerbaydianskomu yazikoznaniyu (Sovetskiy period), Baku 
1960; S.G. Memmedova, Obshcestvennie nauki Sovetskogo 
Azerbaydzana 1920-1980 gg., Bibliografieskiy ukazatel’, Baku 
1983. 

Bashkir. T.M. Garipov, M.L. Rafikov and Z.G. 
Uraksin, Bibliografiya po bashkirskomu yazikoznaniyu (1917- 
1967), Ufa 1969; A. Valeeva, Bashkirskoe yazikoznanie 
(1967-1977 g.g.). Ukazatel’ literaturi, Ufa 1979; Garipov 
et alii, Bashkirskoe yazikoznanie. Ukazatel’ literaturi, Ufa 1980. 

Chuvash. N.P. Petrov, Bibliograficeskiy ukazatel" litera- 
turi po cuvashskomu yaziku, Čeboksari 1931. 

Karaim. A. Dubinskiy (= A. Dubiński), Bibliografiya 
trudov po karaimskomu yaziku i literature i pecatnikh tekstov 
na karaimskom yazike, in A.N. Baskakov et alii, Karaimsko- 
russko-pol’skiy slovar’, Moscow 1974, 14-28. 

Karakalpak. D.S. Nasirov et alii, Bibliograficeskiy 
ukazatel po karakalpakskomu yazikoznaniyu (1925-1976 ge.), 
Nukus 1978. 

Kazakh. Sh. Sh. Saribaev, Bibliograficeskiy ukazatel’ 
po kazakhskomu yazikoznaniyu, i, Alma-Ata 1960, ii, Alma 
Ata 1971. 

Kirghiz. V.P. Zvoleva, Yazikoznanie, iskusstvo (1956- 
1960). Ukazatel’ literaturi, Frunze 1970; Sh. O. Sadikova, 
Yazikoznane (1956-1960). Ukazatel literaturi, Frunze 1970; 
N. Beyshekeev, Kigizskiy yazik (Bibliografičeskiy ukazatel’ 
literaturi), 1929-1959 gg., Frunze 1961; idem, Kirgizskiy 
yazik. Bibliografičeskiy ukazatel’ 1960-1970 gg., Frunze 1985. 

Tatar. A.G. Karamullin, Bibliografiya literaturi po 
tatarskomu yazîkoznaniyu, Kazan’ 1958; G.K. Yakupova, 
Bibliografiya po tatarskomu yazikoznaniyu (1778-1980), 
Kazan’ 1988. 

Turkish. In the absence of comprehensive bibli- 
ographies, see the respective introductions, and also 
R. Underhill, Bibliography of modern linguistic work on 
Turkish, in D.I. Slobin and K. Zimmer (eds.), Studies 
in Turkish linguistics, Amsterdam 1987, 23-51; H. Boe- 
schoten and L. Verhoeven (eds.), Turkish linguistics today, 
Leiden 1991. | 

Turkmen. N.A. Voronina, Bibliograficeskiy ukazatel’ 
literaturi po turkmenskomu yazikoznaniyu (1924-1964 ge.), A 
(1924-1964 gg), Ashkhabad 1966. 

Uyghur. A. Kaydarov, Uygurskiy yazik i literatura. 
Annotirovanniy ukazatel’, i, Alma Ata 1962; K. Oztopgu, 
Modern Uygurca ile ilgili açıklamalı bir kaynakça, in Türk 
Dilleri Araştırmaları, iv (1992), 155-70; C. Wei, An intro- 
duction to the modern Uygur literary language and its dialects, 
in WZKM, Ixxix (1989), 235-49; idem, An historical sur- 
vey of modern Uyghur writing since the 1950s in Xinjiang, 
China, in CAF, xxvii (1993), 249-322. 

Uzbek. M. Gulyamova, Uzbekskoe yazikoznanie. 
Ukazatel literaturi, 4 vols., Tashkent 1973-6; A. Sh. 
Shukurov and D. Bazarova, Uzbekskoe sovetskoe yazikoz- 





| nanie. Bibliograficeskte ocerki (po 1982 g.), Tashkent 1986. 

Yakut. N.E. Petrov, Yakutskiy yazik (Ukazatel’ liter- 
aturi), Yakutsk 1958. 

Fortunately, we possess two excellent bibliographic 
surveys about dictionaries of Turkic languages: 
A. Tietze, Die Lexikographie der Turksprachen, i, Osmanisch- 
Türkisch, in Fr. J. Hausmann et alii, Wörterbücher, dic- 
tionaries, dictionnaires, Berlin and New York 1991, 
2399-2407; G. Doerfer, Die Lexikographie der Tiirksprachen, 
ii, Sonstige Türksprachen, in ibid., 2407-15. 

3. Contemporary. developments 

The emergence and subsequent establishment of 
the Soviet Union and the Republic of Turkey after 
World War I inaugurates the era of state-guided lan- 
guage reform. This policy, fuelled by the opposing, 
but equally strong, ideological perceptions of the two 
states, was the determining force in the future devel- 
opment of Turkic languages. 

Concerning the Soviet Union, see the remarks in 
section iv. 5, above. Concerning Turkey, after the 
rapid reform of the written script (in effect, in 1929), 
the purification of the vocabulary from Arabic-Persian 
elements came on the agenda. After some initial social 
tension (due to lack of experience of those involved), 
a new literary language was born. This new language 
has also been responsible for the standardisation of 
its oral format. In the early 1950s, the language issue 
gradually became a political affair; as B. Brendemoen 
points out, dil dávás: (the language affair) gradually 
developed into a parti dávás: (party affair) (in Hazai, 
Hb. türk. Sprachw., i, 457). Today, instead of one cen- 
tral language policy, various opposing social and polit- 
ical forces are determining the drive for linguistic 
reform. In turn, this drive has resulted in the per- 
manent change of the language norm. The linguistic 
revision (if not translation) of Ottoman literature, and 
even literary works of the first period of the Republican 
era, manifests the rapidity and intensity of this process. 

In contrast to nationalist and Pan-Turkic move- 
ments, which espoused the linguistic unity of the Turkic 
world, historical developments of the 20th century have 
favoured the separation and stabilisation of Turkic 
idioms. This trend has been particularly acute for dia- 
lects which were left outside of the sphere of the esta- 
blished literary languages. The language territory, 
especially in the central area, exhibits at the level of 
dialects a strong standardising influence of 21 literary 
languages. This creates the danger of disappearance 
of the territorial language variants, which are partic- 
ularly important in the investigation of language his- 
tory. The insular position of dialects or languages also 
involves a specific danger-factor for their future exist- 
ence. The disappearance of dialects (e.g. Litovian Tatar, 
Kriméak, etc), and the endangered position of the 
Karaim language, are clear results of this development. 

The enormous political changes of the early 1990s 
have created completely new conditions for the future 
development of Turkic languages. Nevertheless, the 
re-latinisation of alphabets in the CIS, combined with 
certain efforts to initiate a common language policy 
with Turkey are, for the time being, vague trends 
with no clear agenda. The opening of the formerly 
isolated areas of the CIS has placed the Turkish lan- 
guage in a privileged position. Turkish attempts at 
"cultural expansion" in these areas, particularly in the 
educational field, may result in the widespread use of 
| the language within the Turkic world. 
| Works representing the Soviet language policy: Mla- 
| dopis^mennie yaziki narodov SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad 





1959; Yu. D. Desheriev and I.F. Protéenko, Razvitie yazi- 
kov narodov SSSR v sovetskuyu ébokhu, Moscow 1968; Deshe- 
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riev, Zakonomernosti razvitiya literalurnikh yazikov narodov 
SSSR v sovetskuyu épokhu. Razvitie obshieswennikh funktsiy 
literaturnikh yazikov, Moscow 1976. Problems of the 
emergence of the Turkic literary languages in Russia 
and the two alphabet reforms in the Soviet Union 
are exhaustively treated in the monograph of J. Baldauf 
(see above, iv. 6), which offers an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and a calendar of these events. Concerning lan- 
guage reform in Turkey, its different stages and political 
background, see Brendemoen, in Hdb. d. türk. Sprachen- 


wiss., i, 454-93 (with a comprehensive bibl) J.M. | 


Landau, Language policy and political development in Israel 


and Turkey, in idem, Jews, Arab, Turks, Jerusalem 1993, | 


133-49. 
Concerning recent developments in the Turkic world, 


see A.B. Ercilasun, Latin alfabesi konusunda gelişmeler, in | 


Türk Dili, no. 523 (1995), 738-78. 

IN. LITERATURE. 

1. Pre-Islamic literature of the Türks. 

The information on oral literature of the early 
Turks is scarce. The first written records in Turkic 
languages are known from the inscriptions in Mongolia 
and Siberia. While the existence of pre-6th-century 
texts is highly debated, the first dated inscriptions are 
from the first half of the 8th century. These inscrip- 
tions are lamentations as well as praises of the deceased 
kaghans or other noble persons. The script is called 
runic and was deciphered only in 1893 by V. Thom- 
sen. Later, W. Radloff edited the bulk of these inscrip- 
tions. The research on these monuments as well as 
the discussion on their literary form is continuing. In 


(G. Hazar) 


general, these are prosaic accounts containing pas- | 


sages in poetical form (cf. Bazin; Klyashtorniy). 
From several regions of Central Asia, mainly from 
the Turfan region and Dunhuang, texts have came 
to light through the numerous expeditions from var- 
ious countries since the end of the 19th century. These 
texts written in a variety of scripts, but mainly in the 
so-called Uyghur script (which is in principle another 
variant of the Sogdian script), are mostly of religious 
content, and are dated between the 9th and 17th 
centuries. The Central Asian regions were influenced 


by merchants and ideas passing through the region. j| 


Thus the world religions of Manichaeism, Christendom 
and Buddhism found here shelter and/or supporters 
in the Central Asian oases along the Silk Road. 

The Manichaean literature is written in Manichaean 
as well as in runic and Uyghur scripts. The texts are 
confessions, doctrinal works, hymns of many kinds, 
prayers, letters, etc. Some of them are written poems 
using strophic alliteration (cf. Clark). 

The Christian literature, written not only in Uyghur 
but also in Syriac script, is rather limited, but the 
story of the Magi is a precious piece amongst it (cf. 
Asmussen). 

The Buddhist literature is rich, but it is not clear 
to what extent one can speak of a “canon”. Texts 
were translated from Tokharian, Sogdian, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan, but mainly from Chinese. Not only were 
many works of the Hinayana deciphered, but also, 
even to a greater extent, works of the Mahayana and 
Tantrism. Among the Mahayana sütras we find the 
most famous ones, such as the Lotos Sütra or the Golden 
Light Sütra. But new compositions were also produced, 
e.g. a poetical version of the *Amitayurdhydnasiitra which 
is known only from its Chinese prose form. The 
Samantabhadracaryápranidhána was taken as a model for 
making similar verses. In addition to the Amitabha 
belief, Maitreyanism developed and was widespread, 
as shown by the early translation of a famous work 
called Maitrisimit which exposes the career of the future 








Buddha Maitreya in a way like that of the historical 
Buddha. Recently, some Chan texts have also been 
found. Altogether, by the increasingly prolific editions 
of new texts we get a fuller picture of what can be 
called Uyghur Buddhism. Only a few translators are 
known by name; Singqo Sali Tutung worked as the 
most prominent at the turn of the 10th to the 11th 
centuries (cf. Elverskog, with full bibl). 

Non-religious literature is little known (cf. Zieme). 
In addition to letters, which are not literature in the 
true sense, there are some poems and benediction 
texts which were in use for some rites. Adaptations 
of Greek (e.g. fables of Aesop, the Alexander Romance), 
Indian (e.g. Pajicatantra, Ramayana) and Chinese (e.g. 
Yijing) themes became known, and show us Central 
Asia as a transitory region between West and East. 

Islam slowly penetrated into the Turfan region, 
where even in the 15th century, Buddhism was still 
alive. Besides showing the adoption of Islam, there are 
also some literary traces of opposition to Islam (cf. 
Tezcan/Zieme). . 

Bibliography: IA, art. Türkler, J.P. Asmussen, The 
Sogdian and Uygur- Turkish. Christian literature in Central 
Asia before the real rise of Islam: a survey, in Indological 
and Buddhist studies. Volume in honour of Professor J.W. 
de Fong on his sixtieth birthday, Delhi 1982, 11-29; 
L. Bazin, La littérature épigraphique turque ancienne, in 
PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964-5, 192-211; L.V. Clark, 
The Turkic Manichaean literature, in Emerging from dark- 
ness: studies in the recovery of Manichaean sources, ed. 
P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn, Leiden, etc. 1997 (Nag 
Hammadi and Manichaean Studies XLIII), 89-141; 
J. Elverskog, Uyghur Buddhist literature, Turnhout 1997; 
A. von Gabain, Die alttürkische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 
211-43; S.G. Klyashtorniy, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoy 
pis mennosti, in Vostocnoy Turkestan v drevnosti i rannem 
srednevekov'e, Moscow 1992, 326-69; S. Tezcan and 
P. Zieme, Antüslamische Polemik in einem alttürkischen 
buddhistischen Gedicht aus Turfan, in Altorientalische 
Forschungen, xvii (1990), 165-70; Zieme, Einige Bemer- 
kungen zur Profanliteratur der Uiguren (Uygurların dindiş 
edebiyatı üzerine birkaç not), in Beşinci Milletler Arası 
Türkoloji Kongresi, Istanbul 23-28 Eylül 1985, Istanbul 
1985, 1. Türk dili, 277-88. (P. ZiEME) 
2. Early Turkish Islamic literature up to 

the Ottomans. 

The migration of ever growing numbers of Turk- 
ish speakers, belonging predominantly to the Oghuz 
branch, into Western Asia from the late 4th/10th cen- 
tury onwards, especially in the wake of the battle of 
Malazgird [q.v.] in 463/1071 and later of the Mongol 
invasions of the 7th/13th century, and the subsequent 
formation of Turkish Islamic polities in Western Persia 
and Asia Minor during the 7th/13th and 8th/l4th 
centuries led to the development of a Western Turkish 
Islamic literature distinct from its Eastern counter- 
parts, notably Karakhanid and Caghatay literatures. 
Because the post-8th/14th century development of this 
vast corpus of Islamic Turkish literature until the early 
14th/20th century took place under Ottoman rule, it 
is normally referred to as “Ottoman Turkish literature". 
We will here be concerned only with the pre-Ottoman 
period. 

Although the earliest extant specimens of. Western 
Turkish literature date back to the second half of the 
7th/13th century and the first half of the 8th/14th 
century, it has been argued, on the basis of several 
early works that bear the imprints of both Eastern 
and Western Turkish, that this written literature had 
begun to take shape earlier (for a recent summary, 
see Zeynep Korkmaz, Eski Türk yazı dilinden yeni yazı 
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dillerine geçiş devri özellikleri, in Türk Dili Araştırmaları 
Yılığı-Belleten [1991], 55-64). It seems, however, safer 
to assume that the emergence of a high literary culture 
in Western Turkish occurred under the patronage of 
Turkish beyliks in Asia Minor which proliferated con- 
comitantly with the decline of Saldjük rule in Anatolia 
after the defeat inflicted upon them by the Mongols 
at Köse Dagh (641/1243 [g.v.]) (S. Tekin, Mehemmed 
bin BàlPnin eski Anadolu Türkçesine aktardığı Güzide adh 
eserin Harezm Türkçesindeki ash ve “olabolga” meselesi hak- 
kinda, in Türklük Bilgisi Araştırmaları, xv [1991], 408- 
13). In this context, the often-cited decree of the 
Karamànid Shams al-Din Mehmed Beg, said to have 
been issued after his capture of Konya in 675/1277, 
that only Turkish should be used in the chancery 
assumes special significance [see KARAMAN-OGHULLARÍ, 
at Vol. IV, 620a]. 

The great bulk of the earliest layer of Western 
"Turkish literature was religious, especially mystical, in 
tone and content. The main representatives of this 
trend in verse were: Sultén Walad (623-712/1226- 
1312 [g»], the son of Djalal al-Din  Rümi [g.v], 
whose Persian works /büdàá-náma and Rabáb-nama as 
well as his diwan contain 367 couplets in Turkish; 
Yünus Emre (possibly d. 720/1320 [q.]) the re- 
nowned mystical poet whose posthumously collected 
düwàn holds the distinction of being the first diwàn 
in Western Turkish literature and who also composed 
a mathnawi of 562 couplets entitled Rüsalet. al-nushiyye; 
Gülshehri (d. after 717/1317 [g.v.J), whose Turkish 
works include a free adaptation of ‘Attar’s Mantik 
al-layr with the same title and a sacred biography of 
Akhi Ewrán [g.»], both in mathnawi form, as well as 
a number of ghazals; ‘Ashik Pasha (d. 733/1333 [q.o.]), 
who is best known for his monumental mystical 
mathnawt of around 12,000 verses called Gharib-ndme 
but who also composed smaller mathnawis as well as 
self-standing poems; Ahmed Fakih, most likely the 
name of several—possibly as many as five—figures 
who lived in Anatolia during this period, to whom is 
attributed a kasida of 83 verses called the Carkh-name, 
as well as a mathnawi of 339 couplets called Kitab- 
ewsãf-i mesadjid al-sherife, and the great Hurifi poet 
Nesimi (d. ca. 820/1417-8 [q.v.]}, whose Turkish diwan 
played a pivotal role in the development of Adhart 
poetry. On the profane side, the important figures 
were: Khodja Dehhani [9.v.], a poet of the 7th/13th 
century generally viewed as the earliest representative 
of Ottoman diwdn poetry, only ten of whose poems 
have been recovered; Sheyyad Hamza [q.v.], an obscure 
figure who appears to have lived during the first half 
of the 8th/14th century and who is best known for 
his 1,529-couplet mathnawi Yusuf u Zeltkha; Mes'üd b. 
Ahmed, another obscure poet who is known for his 
long mathnawi Süheyl ti New-bahar, an adaptation from 
an unknown Persian work, and his selective verse trans- 
lation of Sa‘di’s [q.».] Bustan; Kadi Burhan al-Din (d. 
800/1398 [g.v.]), the remarkable scholar and states- 
man who holds the distinction of being the first 
Western Turkish poet to collect and arrange his own 
diwan; Fakhri, who translated Nizami’s Khusraw u Shirin 
in 758/1367; Yüsuf Meddah, the author of Warka we 
Gülshàh, which he composed in 770/1368-9; and a 
certain Kemal-oghlu, who compiled a romance entitled 
Ferah-name in 789/1387. Well-known poets of the turn 
of the 8th/14th century not mentioned here, such as 
Sheykh-oghlu (d. ca. 812/1340) and Ahmedi (d. 815/ 
1413 [¢.v.]), were transitional figures who ended their 
careers under Ottoman patronage. 

The most important prose writers of this period are 
Mustafa Darir (d. after 796/1392-3 [g.v.]), best known 








for his moving translation of a late version of the sia 
of Ibn Ishak in five volumes but who was also an 
accomplished poet with a short Yusuf u Zülokhà to 
his credit; and Ku! Mes'üd, the earliest translator of 
Kalila wa-Dimna into Turkish. There are numerous 
other extant prose works of translation from Arabic 
and Persian, often of unknown provenance and mostly 
on religious/ethical topics. In this context, special 
mention should be made of religious epics, which orig- 
inated as popular oral epics after the conquest of 
much of Asia Minor by the Turks in the late 5th/ 11th 
century. Written versions were composed as early as 
the 7th/13th century: the Batidl-ndme, celebrating the 
exploits of Sidi Battal Ghazi [q.v.], and the Danishmend- 
name, devoted to Melik Dànishmend [see DANISHMEN- 
pips] and designed as a sequel to the Baftal-name, 
were first committed to writing in the mid-7th/13th 
century, though the Dénishmend-naime survives only in 
the later version by ‘Arif ‘Alt (761/1360). The emer- 
gence of a closely related genre, hagiography, can 
possibly be also dated back to the 8th/14th century, 
though written versions begin to surface only towards 
the end of the 9th/15th century. 

'The prominent and striking feature of this corpus 
is the clear, though not unchallenged, predominance 
of Arabic and especially Persian literary norms and 
conventions in both poetry and prose. Continuities 
with earlier Turkish literary traditions, for instance 
the use of alliteration as an organising principle in 
poetry, can still be traced (M.S. Fomkin, Sultan Veled i 
ego tiurkskaya poeziya, Moscow 1994), though the suprem- 
acy of the new Islamic literary horizons is not con- 
tested. The ‘significance of the Arabic and Persian 
legacy should not, however, conceal from view the 
real and momentous literary event of this period, 
namely, the emergence of an Islamic Western Turkish 
literature at all cultural levels, folk, popular and élite. 

Bibliography: G. Kut et ali, Başlangıcından günü- 
müze kadar büyük Türk klásikleri: tarih, antoloji, ansiklo- 
pedi, i, Istanbul 1985 (with essential references); Türk 

Dili Araştırmaları Yılığı-Belleten, Ankara 1989 and 1991 

(special issues on the emergence of Turkish as a lit- 

erary language and on pre-8th/14th century Turk- 

ish poetry, respectively; B. Flemming, four articles 
on Turkish literature in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Neues 

Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, v,  Orientalisches 

Mittelalter, Wiesbaden 1990, 258-64, 278-83, 319- 

25, 475-81; relevant articles in Türkiye Diyanet Vakfi 

Islam Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1988-. A new ed. of the 

Battal-name is that of Y. Dedes, Battalname, introd., 

Eng. tr., Tkish. transcription, comm. and facs. text, 

2 parts, Cambridge, Mass. 1996. 

. (A.T. KARAMUSTAFA) 
3. Turkish literature of the Golden Horde 
and of the Mamlüks. 

The subject population of the Golden Horde (the 
Mongol rulers of which were Muslim by 1260) in the 
Volga Delta consisted of largely nomadic Kipéak Turks, 
who although partially Islamicised, were considered 
pagan for the purposes of the slave trade; Kipéak 
slaves provided the manpower of the Mamlük armies 
in Egypt and Syria, whereas some of their compa- 
triots, Muslim scholars from the Kipéak, such as Berke 
Fakih, and Sayf from Saray, migrated to Egypt and 
Syria. This may have been the case with Kutb, the 
author of the oldest Turkish mathnawi version of 
Khusraw u Shirin. He composed this work probably in 
Kh"árazm in what is called Kh*arazmian Turkish. It 
has been assigned io the Golden Horde because it was 
dedicated to its Prince Tinibek, who campaigned in 
Kh"arazm when he became Khan in 741/1341, and 
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to Melek Khatun of the White Horde. Kutb kept 
himself strictly to Nizami’s [g.v] work, reproducing 
its motif structure and metre [see FARHAD Wa-SHIRIN]. 
A governor of the Golden Horde, Muhammad 
Kh"adja Beg, was in 754/1353 the dedicatee of a 
mathnawt entitled the Mahabbat-nàma, comprising 440 
bays in the kazadi metre, written by Kh*arazmi on 
the banks of the Syr Darya. 

“Mamluk Turkish literature", when J. Eckmann 
published his surveys, was generally known as *Kipcak 
literature". Much of the material Eckmann discussed 
consists of manuals which he himself regarded as "of 
little value, consisting merely of translations of Arabic 
or Persian books". From the 1960s onwards, the atten- 
tion of scholars, notably A. Zajaczkowski and A. Bod- 
rogligeti, has been increasingly directed towards works 
of literary value produced under the Mamlüks. The 
ethnic consciousness in the Mamlük ruling class per- 
sisted through its two periods of rule in Egypt and 
Syria (al-Ghawri had fond memories of his native 
Caucasus). It showed itself in the Mamlüks' names 
and their interest for the history and legends of their 
peoples. Thanks to them, two of the oldest monu- 
ments of Islamic Turkish literature, the Kutadghu bilig 
[q.v] and the Diwan lughàt at- Turk [see AL-KAsHGHARI], 
with prime data on mediaeval Turkdom, were pre- 
served continuously in Mamlük libraries. This inter- 
est often continued into the second generation who 
wrote in Arabic, such as Ibn al-Dawadari [9.v.], and 
Ibn Taghribirdi [see ABU *L-MaHAsIN], historians who 
retold legends on the Turkish and Mongol tribes, and 


al-‘Ayni [¢.v.], who included excerpts from al-Kàshghari.| 


in his world history. If the Kipéak-speaking Mamlüks 
of the Dawlat at- Turk [see AL-BAumivvA], cherished the 
earliest Turkic classics, the Turkish-speaking Mamlük 
élite of the Dawlat al-Djarkas [see BuRDTYyA], of Cir- 
cassian and Anatolian (Rumi) origin, valued Yünus 
Emre, ‘Ashik Pasha and Gülshehri [q.v], who wrote 
in old Anatolian Turkish akin to the Turkoman (or 
Oghuz, sometimes dismissed as a less "pure" form of 
Turkic) of the Arabic glossaries. Political and literary 
ties with Rüm had existed from the beginning of the 
Mamlük state (the sheykh Mukhlis Pasha, ‘Ashik Pasha's 
father, a refugee from Saldjük Rüm, spent years in 
Egypt). All the preserved Turkish works written for the 
education, edification and amusement of the Mamlük 
class are from this later period. This literature 
has not yet been adequately evaluated, and very little 
of the material has been published; this is partly due 
to an anachronistic dismissal as "Ottoman" by lin- 
guists concentrating excessively on the Kipcak re- 
mains, and partly to their absence from the Ottoman 
tadhkira literature [cf. MUKHTARAT. 3. In Turkish]. The 
works in Kipéak are mostly non-artistic; manuals on 
archery and the equestrian arts [see BAYTAR], such as 





the Kitab fi ‘lm al-nushshab, Munyat al-ghuzat, Baytarat | 


al-wadth and Kitab al-Khayl, on fikh, such as Berke 
Fakih's Irshad al-mulük wa ‘l-salatin (written in Alex- 
andria in 789/1387); Mukbil b. ‘Abd Allah’s com- 
mentary on al-Nasaft, Sharh al-Mandr (1402), is in 
Kipéak Turkish, too, as A. Mertol Tulum (Şerhu `l- 
Mendr hakkında, in TDED, xvi [(1968]) has shown; to 
these can be added three books entitled Kuab fi l- 
fikh and a translation of Abu "l-Layth al-Samarkandi's 
(9.0.] Mukaddimat al-salat). Under Inal [g.v], six vol- 
umes of a sumptuous Kur'àn with interlinear Old 
Anatolian Turkish translation were completed in 
Sha‘bin 863/June 1459 (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Hs. 
or. 6163). Mustafa Darir [ge], the blind Mawlawr 
author, came from Arzan al-Rüm (Erzurum) to Cairo 
to compose his Tardjamat al-darir wa-takdimat al-Z'ahir. 





| Muslim poetry, Uppsala 1994, 61-80) 


In this vast and complex work in Old Anatolian 
Turkish prose and verse, begun ca. 779/1377, com- 
pleted after the accession in 784/1382 of al-Zahir 
Barkük [9.v.], the miracles surrounding the Prophet’s 
birth and life are woven into a single developing nar- 
rative down to the life of his community and the 
deeds of the early heroes of Islam. His Tardjama-i 
fütüh al-Sham, a free translation of al-Wakidr's work 
(partly printed in F. Iz, Türk edebiyatinda nesir, i, 245-6), 
was completed in 795/1392 for the governor of Aleppo. 
He also wrote a Yusuf u Zulaykhà and a Yüz hadith 
terdjemesi partly published in Iz, of. cit, 27-33). Berke 
Fakih's rhymed epilogue on his sole extant copy of 
Khusraw u Shirin is dated 1383. Kemaloghlu Isma‘i in 
his Ferah-ndme adapted an Arabic prose story in a 
Turkish mathnawi in 789/1387 for the governor of 
Syrian Tripoli. Sayf-i Sarayi translated Sa'di's Gulistan 
into Kipéak Turkish under the title Gulistan bi ’l-turki, 
a work dedicated in 793/1391 to the powerful Mamlük 
Batkhas al-Sudüni. In an appended small anthology 
comprising poems, mostly in Kh*arazmian Turkish, 
by Mawla Kadi Muhsin, Mawlana Ishak, Mawlana 
‘Imad Mawlawi, Ahmad Ķh“ādja al-Sarayi, Kh*a- 
razmi, ‘Abd al-Madjid, Toghli Kh"àdja, Hasanoghli 
and himself, Sayf laid down his prosodic principles. 
Al-‘Ayni [¢.v.] enjoyed a high reputation as an Arabic 
and Turkish scholar. He lectured for Barsbay [(q.v.] 
on history and related subjects, and occasionally trans- 
lated into Turkish for him. For the Anatolian aspects 
of his universal history (in Arabic, ed. Muhammad 
Muhammad Amin), he relies to a great extent on the 
accounts of eyewitnesses and on his own knowledge 
of the country. He translated the Hanafi fakih al- 
Kudiri’s [¢.v.] legal treatise into Turkish for Tatar. 
Sultan Ka'itbay [g.v.] left behind a madjmi'a of poetry 
(Istanbul, Aya Sofya 2047) for his library, a finely 
illuminated copy was made in 886/1481-2 of the col- 
lection of poems, mostly ghazals, Ayat al-basd^ir wa- 
ghayat al-saràir by Rühi al-Mamlük, whose personal 
name, according to the colophon of the ms. Or. 4128 
in the British Library, appears to have been Karadja 
(G.M. Meredith-Owens, in Oriens, xviii-xix [1967], 
497). For the library of the same sultan, the sump- 
tuous copy (in Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı, Koguslar 883, 
Karatay, Türkçe yazmalar, i, 164 no. 489) of Muhammad 
b. Adja's (1417-76) translation of the Fufüh al-Sham 
by al-Wakidi into 12,000 Turkish verses was made. 
The translator, a judge under K@itbay, also com- 
posed a biography in Arabic (ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir Ahmad 
Tulaymat, Cairo 1974) of his protector, the Amir 
Yashbek min Mahdi (d. 885/1480). ‘Abd Allah from 
Diwrigr [¢.v.], a kadi in Cairo, composed an ‘arid 


| manual in mathnawi form in 849/1445 (ed. T. Gandjei, 


The Bahr-i dürer: an early Turkish treatise on prosody, in 
Studia turcologica memoriae Alexii Bombaci dicata, Naples 
1982). In 893/1487-8 Ibrahim b. Bali from ‘Ayntab 
composed a mathnawi on geographical matters, the 
Hikmet-nàme, for K@itbay. A Turkish quatrain by 
Ka'itbays son Mehmed is in the universal history 
K. *Uküd al-djawhartyya (vol. ii, Istanbul, Ayasofya 3313). 
Kansawh II al-Ghawri [q.v.] left behind a small anthol- 
ogy of Turkish poems by himself and others, including 
Ottoman court poetry, called his dīwān (B. Flemming, 
Notes on ‘Ariiz in Turkish collections, in B. Utas and 
L. Johanson (eds.), Arabic prosody and its applications in 
) The Turkish 
K. al-Mivad; (Koguslar 989) was copied for al-Ghawri. 
A small Risale-yi deste-gül fi keyfiyyet-i khilkat written for 
this same ruler, possibly by a student mamlik, is pre- 
served in the Leiden University Library, Cod. Or. 
1390. Implicit in Ka'itbay's, and especially Ghawri’s, 
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court poetry was both oral and written poetic profi- 
ciency in the three Islamic languages of Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian. The Dawadar Yashbek min Mahdi 
al-Zahiri, who wrote some Turkish poetry himself, was 
a great patron of Arabic and Turkish letters [see Misr]. 
Kipéak-speakers mingled with Turkoman-speakers 
from the Mamlük cities of Amid [see DivAR BAKR] 
and ‘Ayntab [¢.v.], from Ak Koyunlu-ruled Arzan al- 
Rim [see ERzURUM], or from other parts of Anatolia. 
Some of these non-Arabs were sent with embassies 
to Turkish rulers (al-‘Ayni to Karamàn [see TNAL]; and 
Ibn Adja to Tabriz and to Rüm). After the introduc- 
tion of Imàmi Shr‘ism as the official religion in Persia, 
turcophone poets from Persia and Adharbaydjan went 
to live in Egypt and Syria under Mamlük protection, 
whilst others went to the Ottoman Empire. The 
Ottoman princes Djem and Korkud [g.s.] visited 
Cairo in 1481 and 1509 respectively. For Kayghusuz 
Abdal [q.v], who spent several years in Egypt, a 
BektashT [g.».] tekke was built on the Mukattam hills 
{g.v.]; Gulshan? [¢.v.] settled in Cairo. Sari Gürz's 
{g.v.] disputations in that city (914/1509) are docu- 
mented by a member of al-Ghawri’s circle in al-Kawkab 
al-durrt fi masa’il (adjunbat) al-Ghawrt (Istanbul, Topkapı 
Sarayı, III. Ahmet 1377), containing answers which 
al-Ghawri gave to various religious questions and some 
Turkish poetry. Al-Ghawri appreciated the “dervish” 
style cultivated by the Turkish poet and Süfi sheykh 
Sharif from Amid, whose full name was Husayn b. 
Hasan. His is the oldest known Turkish verse trans- 
lation of Firdawsi’s Shàh-náma, begun in 906/1501 
and finished within ten years; it comprises two large 
volumes containing about 60,000 5ayts. The earliest 
partial edition was undertaken by A. Zajaczkowski, 
Turecka wersja Sah-nàme z Egiptu Mameluckiego, Warsaw 
1965, and in RO (reviewed in Jsl, xlv [1969]. The 
published parts can be briefly summarised as follows. 
The Prologue includes doxologies of God and the 
Prophet, praise of al-Ghawri and his predecessors, the 
reason for writing the book, the reigns of Gayümarth, 
Hüshang, Tahmürath and Djamshid. Fols. 616a-640b: 
colophon of vol. i and reign of Luhrasp (= beginning 
of vol. ii). Fols. 672-677b: five of the seven deeds of 
Isfandiyár. In RO, xxvii/l (1964). Fols. 8742-883: 
Iskandar's death and the lament of the philosophers. 
In RO, xxviii/2 (1965). Fols. 1096a-1124b: Excerpts 
from the stories of Khusraw Parviz and Shirin, 
Khusraw's treasures and Shirüya's ascension. Fols. 
1152-1170a on Firdawsi’s Shāh-nāma (in prose), epi- 
logue with praise of al-Ghawri, his scholarly, literary, 
and musical sessions, and his buildings. Sharif devi- 
ates from Firdawsi in using the hazad; metre and in 
re-adapting themes from Nizami. His work is pre- 
served in the autograph presentation. copy (Hazine 
1519, dated 1511) which has 62 miniatures (vol i 
was completed in 1507 in the Dome of Yashbek, vol. 
ii in 1511 in the Mu’ayyad Mosque) and in other 
mss. such as Uppsala 147; Hazine 1520-1522; British 
Library, Or. 1126 and Or. 7208; and Vienna, Austrian 
National Library, A.F. 307 (519). 

Husayn b. Muhammad al-Husayni wrote the min- 
utes of al-Ghawri’s madjālis in the Arabic Nafa’is al- 
madjalis al-sultàniyya ft haka@’ik al-asrár. al-kur'ániyya, 
including a Turkish poem. 

Darir's and Sharif's works have been highly influ- 
ential in Anatolian Turkish writing (the indebtedness 
of Süleymàn Celebi to Darir is known). Whereas the 
few literary works in Kipéak Turkish produced in the 
Mamlük lands, such as Sayf's Gulistàn translation, are 
preserved in unique copies and had no traceable 
influence on other Turkish literatures, the importance 





of the much-copied Turkmen-Oghuz works produced 
in the Mamlük state was considerable for Ottoman 
literature. The momentous events which led to the 
fall of the Mamlük sultanate and the removal of the 
Mamlük libraries to Istanbul soon after the Ottoman 
conquest (possibly by Khadim Süleyman Pasha [4.2.]), 
combined to make Mamlük Turkmen-Oghuz litera- 
ture shortlived in its country of origin, but a matter 
of widespread interest throughout the western Turkish 
world from the 15th century onwards. 
Bibliography: Pioneer works in critical research 
are the studies of T. Halasi-Kun, Zajaczkowski, 

Eckmann and Bodrogligeti. These writings are men- 

tioned in J. Eckmann, The Mamlük-Kipchak literature, 

in CAJ, viii, 304-19, and B. Flemming, Zum Stand 
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tag 1975, Wiesbaden 1977, 1156-64; A. Zajaczkow- 
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Warsaw 1958; M.N. Hacieminoglu, Kutbun Husrev 

ü Sirin’t ve dil hususiyetleri, Istanbul 1968; Kh"arazmr's 

Mahabbat-nama, ed. T. Gandjei, I! “Muhabbat-nāma” 

di Horazmi, in AIUON, N.S., vi (1957); Osman 
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du XXe Congrès International des Orientalistes, Brussels, 

September 1938, Leuven 1940, 321 ff; N. Atasoy, 
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81-93; eadem, Literary activities in Mamlük halls and 

barracks, in M. Rosen-Ayalon (ed.), Studies in mem- 
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nism. On cultural and methodological diversity in Islamic 
art, London 1994. (BARBARA FLEMMING) 

4. Turkish literature under the Ottomans. 

In general, see ‘OTHMANLI. mi Literature; and for 
the ghazel specifically, see below. 

The ghazel (literally “flirtation”), a lyrical form with 
the rhyme scheme aa xa xa xa, etc., is the most fre- 
quently used poetic form in Ottoman diwan literature 
(which is consequently also called “ghazel literature"). 
Its formal conventions are those of the Persian ghazal 
[see GHAZAL. 11], as are its aesthetic norms and rhetor- 
ical devices. What elements of Turkic folk poetry may 
have been blended into the assimilation process of 
the Persian model and what interaction between folk 
and diwan poetry may have taken place during the 
approximately five hundred years of the Ottoman 
ghazel’s popularity is open to conjecture. Some such 
interaction is documented by certain folk poems by 
diwün poets (e.g. by Me'ali [¢.v.] in the 10th/!6th 
century) and ghazels (or forms derived therefrom) writ- 
ten by folk poets from the 11th/17th century onward. 

The classical Ottoman ghazel has five to 15 verses 
(ghazels of only four verses occur too rarely to permit 
the conclusion that this was also an accepted length, 
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these possibly being fragments). Ghazels of more than 
15 verses (ghazel-i mutawwel) occur, though primarily 
in the early period (for example, by Ahmedi [g.».] in 
the 8th/14th century. A tendency to write ghazels 
containing an uneven number of verses can be 
observed, five and seven verses being the marked 
favourites. The length of five verses had become the 
general favourite by the lOth/l6th century (cf. E.G. 
Ambros, Osmanh gazelinin uzunluğunda görülen gelişmeler. 
16. yüzyılda durum, in nal. of Turkish Studies, xx [1996], 
1-8). 

The ghazel is composed in accordance with the rules 
of the Arabo-Persian metrical system (‘arid [q.v.]). 
However, not all Arabic metres were used in the 


Ottoman ghazel and among those that were used, cer- | 


tain variants of ramal, hazadj, and mudan‘ occur by 
far most frequently. Each verse of a ghazel is usually 
a complete semantic entity by itself; more often than 
not the verses of a ghazel appear, at least at first 
glance, to be linked to each other mainly by the 
metre and the rhyme. The relatively rare ghazels with 
a pronounced thematic focus are called ghazel-i yek 
üheng (whereas ghazels deemed to be of equal quality 
from beginning to end are known as ghazel-i yek àwàz). 
The best verse of the ghazel is termed beyt el-ghazel or 
shah-beyt. 

Sometimes one of the hemistichs of the matla‘ (the 
first verse, the two hemistichs of which rhyme with 
each other) is repeated in the last verse of the ghazel 
(redd-i matla^). A few ghazels of later date even have 
two matlas. The pen-name (makhlas [see TAKHALLUS. 
2.]) of the poet occurs generally in the last verse 
(makta*), rarely in the penultimate verse (hüsn-i makta‘) 
or not at all. In some ghazels one or more verses in 
praise of a person follow the verse containing the 
makhlas of the poet (ghazel-i müdheyyel). Another vari- 
ant is the ghazel-i mülemma' that is written in alter- 
nating Turkish and Persian and/or Arabic hemistichs. 

The occasional ghazel-i musammat is a ghazel the 
verses of which, with the exception of the matla^, have 
"inner rhyme" in that the middle and end of their 
first hemistich rhymes with the middle of their sec- 
ond hemistich (1st verse: aa; 2nd verse: bbba; 3rd verse: 
ceca; etc., which corresponds to the strophic form of 
the murabba‘). Such ghazels naturally require metres 
that can be divided into two equal sections, as for 
example the asli hezedj metre of four mefa‘ihin. 

Throughout the centuries, writing “parallels” to 
already existing ghazels was a very popular excercise. 
Such a “parallel”, nazire, had to have the same metre 
and rhyme as its model. By means of it the poet 
tried to prove his equal or even greater excellence. 
However, due to the preponderance of some metres 
and to the fact that some rhymes are easy to apply 
and very hackneyed, determining whether a poem is 
a nazire or not in the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence is often fraught with uncertainty (cf. E.G. 
Ambros, Nazire, the will-o’-the-wisp of Ottoman Divan 
poetry, in WZKM, I|xxix [1989], 57-83). 

In an ordered (müretteb) collection of poetry (diwan), 
the ghazels are arranged alphabetically according to 
the last letter of their rhyme and, as a rule the poet 
composes at least one ghazel using each letter of the 
Arabic alphabet as final rhyme letter. 

The traditional subject matter of the Ottoman ghazel 
is love, of either mystical or profane nature (though 
the latter is often mystically inspired and generally 
couched in the mystical idiom), with concomitant ele- 
ments such as wine and spring, personae such as the 
derwish and the cup-bearer, in settings such as the 
garden in spring, the tavern, etc. (all aspects to be 





found in the Persian model). Only from the 11th/17th 
century onward, was the thematic scope of the 
Ottoman ghazel progressively broadened to include 
other topics such as philosophic or didactic thoughts, 
laments on fate, etc. (Prior to this there were, how- 
ever, some ghazels by sultans and princes expressing 
their feelings about events of the day quite clearly.) 

The dīwān idiom, which over the centuries became 
saturated with Arabic and Persian vocabulary, was, 
of course, also that of the ghazel. The ghazels which 


; Nazmi of Edirne (d. 961/1554) wrote in pure simple 


Turkish (trki-yi basif) are the most notable exception 
to this rule. 

The lyricism of the ghazel was not put to the serv- 
ice of pecuniary aims or personal advancement as was 
the Kaside [see KAsiDA. 3], but sometimes ghazels were 
set to music and sung. 

The forerunners of the Ottoman ghazel go back to 
the llth century in Central Asia. In Anatolia in the 
7th/13th century, Djalal al-Din Rümi's [g.v.] Persian 
ghazels were very influential in preparing the ground 
for the Turkish ghazels of mystical purport. The first 
Turkic samples of this variety of ghazel were written 
by Rümi's son Sultàn Walad [g.».]. Some also were 
written by the great mystic Yünus Emre (d. 720/1320 
[¢.v.]). In the sphere of worldly love, the first ghazels 


are by Dehhani in 7th/13th century Anatolia. 


In the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries, Ahmedr 
[g.v] followed by Sheykhr [g.] and Ahmed Pasha 
[¢.v.], played an important role in the further devel- 
opment of the ghazel. The 9th/15th century then saw 
the maturity of the Ottoman ghazel, with Nedjati Beg 
[¢.v.] regarded as its grand master. Sultan Mehemmed 
II and his son Djem were also reputed for their 
accomplishments in this field (as were so many of the 
Ottoman sultans and princes and one princess, namely, 
*Adile Sultàn, 1826-99, daughter of Sultan Mahmüd 
II and authoress of a diwan). 

In the 10th/16th century, the apogee of the art of 
ghazel-writing was reached with masters like Dhati 
[¢.v.], Khayali Beg [9.v.], Yahya Beg (Tashlidjali [g.v.]), 
Baghdadli Rühi [gs], New [go] and Baki [q.s]. 
Fudüli's [g.».] ghazels, though reflecting his Adhari ori- 
gin, influenced the strictly Ottoman ghazel and enjoyed 
lasting popularity due to their sincere emotions. This, 
too, is the century that saw the production of the 
largest collection of Ottoman ghazels ever written, 
namely, that by Sultan Siileyman the Magnificent (his 
diwan contains 2,801 ghazels, the next largest collection 
of “only” 1,825 being by Dhati). 

The popularity of the ghazel continued unabated in 
the 11th/17th century, flourishing with poets like Nef‘i 
[¢.v-.] (even though this poet is primarily renowned 
for his kasides), N@ili-yi Kadim [q.v.], the Sheykh el- 
Islam Yahya Efendi [9.v.] and Nabi [¢.v.]. 

In the 12th/18th century the ghazel continued to 
flourish, the luminaries of this century being Nedim 
[g..], famous not only for his ghazel but also, and 
perhaps even more, for his sharkis [q.v.], and Sheykh 
Ghalib [g.v]. 

The ghazels written in the 19th century no longer 
attained the former level of excellence. Finally, after 
the turn of the century the writing of ghazels fell into 
desuetude. 

Bibliography: W.G. Andrews, Jr., An introduction to 
Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, 136- 
42; idem, Poetry’s voice, society’s song. Ottoman lyric poetry, 
Seattle and London 1985; C. Dilcin, Dian şiirinde 
gazel, in Türk Dil, lu (1986), 78-247; B. Flemming, 
Das türkische Gasel, in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Neues Hand- 
buch der Literaturwissenschafl, v, Onentalisches Mittelalter, 
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Wiesbaden 1990, 278-83; H. Ipekten, Eski Türk ede- 

biyatt. Nazim sekillderi ve aruz, Istanbul 1994, 7-27; 

M. Isen and A.F. Bilkan, Sultan sdirler, Ankara 1997. 

(Epiru G. AMBROs) 

5. Modern Turkish literature. 

The foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923 
may be taken as the beginning of modern Turkish 
literature because it is the beginning of a new era 
not only politically and historically but also culturally. 
The cultural policy introduced by the Republic aimed 
to cut the ties with the past and build a new culture 
which would be nationalist (in Kemalist terms), popu- 
list and “progressive”. Language reform (1928) and 
various social and educational reforms were steps 
towards the realisation of this ideal. In a remarkably 
short time, the literature of the Turkish Republic 
became one of the most diverse literatures both in 
form and content, reflecting a variety of ideological 
and political stances, artistic beliefs and practices. It 
is possible to look at modern Turkish literature in 
four periods which are by no means sharply divided. 

(a) 1923-38. The most prominent features of the 
period are nationalism, optimism and the pride of 
having won the War of Liberation. With the literacy 
campaign which followed the alphabet reform (1928) 
and the purification of the Turkish language, the open- 
ing of Halkevleri “People’s Houses" [see KHALKEV1] 
whose activities included exhibitions, drama clubs, 
library services, community courses, and the import 
of new technologies for printing, the number of pub- 
lished materials and literacy increased dramatically. 
The state policy of forming and shaping a new cul- 
ture was in full speed. In poetry, numerous revered 
poets such as Abdülhak Hamid Tarhan (1852-1937), 
Mehmet Emin Yurdakul (1869-1944 [see MEHMED 
EMIN|), Ahmet Haşim (1885-1933), Mehmet Akif Ersoy 
(1873-1936 [see MEHMED ‘AKIF]), Yahya Kemal Beyatlı 
(1884-1958), who had emerged during the Ottoman 
empire, continued to write, usually with ‘arid. But there 
was also a new generation of poets who sometimes 
formed literary circles. For example, Faruk Nafiz 
Çamlıbel (1898-1973 [see GaMLIBEL, in Suppl.]), Yusuf 
Ziya Ortaç (1913-75 [g.».]), Orhan Seyfi Orhon (1890- 
1972), Halit Fahri Ozansoy (1891-1971), and Enis 
Behiç Koryürek (1891-1949 [4.2.]) are known as Hece’nin 
bes sairi “Five poets of the syllable". They divorced 
themselves from “rid and promoted the syllabic metre. 
They were populists and romantic nationalists at heart. 
They wrote about nature, and in praise of Anatolia 
and its people. Another group, the Yedi meyaleciler 
"Seven torches", was composed of young poets in 
search of novelty as a reaction to the romantic nation- 
alism of their aforementioned colleagues. Among them 
were Sabri Esat Siyavusgil (1907-68), Ziya Osman Saba 
(1910-57), Yasar Nabi Nayir (1908-81), and Cevdet 
Kudret Solok (1907-). They, too, wrote in syllabic 
metre but more under the influence of the French Par- 
nassian school. During the same period, Ahmet Hamdi 
Tanpınar (1901-62), Ahmet Muhip Dıranas (1909-80), 
Ahmet Kutsi Tecer (1901-67) and Cahit Sıtkı Tarancı 
(1910-56) also became well-known names. The real 
revolutionary and modernising poet was Nazım Hikmet 
(1902-63 [q.v.]), who did away with the conventional 
moulds and wrote poems full of lyricism which damned 
social injustice. In fiction, Yakup Kadri Karaosma- 
noğlu (1889-1974), Refik Halit Karay (1888-1965 [g.z.]), 
Halide Edip Adivar (1884-1964 [see KHALIDE EDIB]), 
Reşat Nuri Güntekin (1889-1956 [see RESHAD NÜRI]) 
Hüseyin Rahmi Gürpınar (1864-1944), Peyami Safa 
(1899-1961), Halit Ziya Uşaklıgil (1866-1945 [see 
KHALID DIvA’]) and Memduh Şevket Esendal (1883- 





1952 [g.v. in Suppl.]) depicted the disintegration of the 
Ottoman society, the immoral lives of religious sec- 
tarians, conflicts between urban and rural Anatolia, 
and also wrote sagas of the recent war. 

(b) 1940-60. By the 1940s, the romantic nation- 
alism of the previous era turned to social realism. 
Turkish intellectuals responded to diverse political and 
social trends and ideas. Meanwhile, the state encour- 
aged and invested in the translation of literary works 
from the leading outside languages into Turkish. In 
poetry, with the Garip “Strange” or Birinci yeni “The 
First new ones” movement in the early 1940s, Orhan 
Veli Kamk (1914-50 [gv], Oktay Rifat Horozcu 
(1914-88 [q.v.]), and Melih Cevdet Anday (1915-) 
launched poetic realism. They did away with rigid 
forms, metres and rhyme, and moved away from lyri- 
cism. In their poems they championed the little man 
as hero. During the same period, Fazıl Hüsnü Dağ- 
larca (1914-), Behcet Necatigil (1916-79), Cahit Külebi 
(1917-) and others wrote on a variety of themes, devel- 
oping their own styles. During the late 1950s, a strong 
reaction against realism in poetry emerged from a 
group of poets who called themselves Ikinci yeniler 
"The Second new ones" and advocated "art for 
innovation's sake". Salah Birsel (1919-), Ilhan Berk 
(19162, Cevdet Süreyya (1931-), Tahir Uyar (1927- 
85) and Edip Cansever (1928-86) practised obscu- 
rantism and neo-surrealism. Their wild imaginations 
and dreams were expressed with distortions of lan- 
guage. More than anything, they tried to depict the 
experiences of the alienated individual in urban cen- 
tres. In fiction, Sait Faik Abasıyanık (1906-54) 
combined in his short stories local colour with scenes 
from the everyday life of the little man. Harsh and 
not-so-happy realities of the Anatolian peasants and 
rural life found expression first in the writings of 
Sabahatin Ali (1906-48 [g.7.]) and then Mahmut Makal 
(1933-) in the 1940s. In the mid-1950s, the genre of 
the Village novel emerged, represented at its best by 
Yasar Kemal (1922-2, Orhan Kemal (1914-70) and 
Fakir Baykurt (1929-), and in drama by Cahit Atay 
(1925-) and Necati Cumali (1921-). Tank Bugra (1918- 
94) and Kemal Tahir (1910-73) reflected the interest 
of the literati in history through their novels, as did 
A. Turan Oflazoglu (1932-) and Orhan Asena (1922-) 
through their plays. Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar (1901- 
62) combined occidental and oriental values in his 
novels. During the same period, Nurullah Ataç (1898- 
1957) wrote belles-lettres and left a lasting impression 
with his innovative usage of Turkish syntax and lexi- 
con. The search for something different to replace 
the Village novel genre is seen in the works of authors 
like Leyla Erbil (1931-), Vüs'at O. Bener (1922-) and 
Ferid Edgü (1936-), while Aziz Nesin (1915-95) began 
to excel as the most prolific satirist of modern times. 

(c) 1960 onwards. During the 1960s and the 1970s, 
"art is for society" became the prominent approach. 
Thinking of the past and trying to come to terms 
with it was usually expressed in revolutionary themes. 
Social problems and different ideological and politi- 
cal solutions to them were reflected in literature, so 
much so that politics and literature became at times 
inseparable. In poetry, Ahmet Arif (1926-91), Ataol 
Behramoğlu (1942-) and Ismet Özel (1944-) called 
themselves the revolutionary young poets against the 
bourgeois writers. Later, Ozel was to turn to Islam 
and Behramoglu abandoned crude propaganda and 
his didactic style. Atilla Ilhan (1925-) combined ele- 
ments of classical and folk poetry, whilst Can Yiicel 
(1926-) excelled as the lyrical satirist. Village poets 
continued to provide enlightenment and live entertain- 
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ment to their provinces, but at the same time most 
of the minstrels made appearances in the urban centres. 
While the poems of the blind minstrel Agk Veysel 
(1894-1973) came to be known by everyone, new and 
old folk ballads became songs of protest in the 1970s. 
The village genre continued with Fakir Baykurt, Sevket 
Süreyya Aydemir (1897-1976), and Yasar Kemal in 
novel and short story, but the majority of the authors 
began to shift to themes concerning the life of the 
individual and to more urban settings. Turkish workers 
and the problems associated with immigration, and 
the individual’s alienation also became popular sub- 
jects. While Yusuf Anlgan (1921-89), Tahsin Yücel 
(19335, Enis Batur (19522, Orhan Pamuk (1952-), 
Nedim Giirsel (1951-), Selim Ileri (1949-), Bilge Karasu 
(1930-95), Murathan Mungan (1955-), Füsun Akatlı 
(1944-) are among the prominent names of the era, a 
group of women writers such as Nezihe Meriç (1925-), 
Leyla Erbil, Adalet Ağaoğlu (1929-), Sevgi Soysal 
(1936-76), Füruzan (1935-), Tomris Uyar (1941-), Aysel 
Özakın (1942-), Pınar Kür (1943-), Nazlı Eray (1945-), 
Ayla Kutlu (1938-), Latife Tekin (1957-) and Erendüz 


Atasü (1947-), who emerged in the 1970s and 1980s, ! 


continue their success through the 1990s. In drama, 
Cahit Atay and Sermet Çağan (1929-70) are known 
for their plays which use Turkish themes and tradi- 
tional forms with absurdist influences. The late 1980s 
saw the advent of “writers in prison”, following the 
coup in 1980, and a group of “Islamic poets” such 
as Sezai Karakoç (1933-) and Ismet Özel (1944-) who 
write in the forms of current innovative Turkish poetry. 
Meanwhile, a Turkish diaspora literature is emerging 
with the works of second-generation Turkish settlers 
in Europe. 

Turkish literature of the 1990s is more diversified 


and pluralistic than ever with a range of beliefs, set- i 


tings, situations and ideologies; it is no longer a lit- 
erature of the “type”, but of the individual. 
Bibliography: Niyazi Berkes, Literary development in 
modern Turkey, in Toronto Quarterly, xxix/2 (1960), 
225-43, Carole Rathburn, The village in the Turkish 
novel and short story, 1920-1955, The Hague 1972; 
Fahir Iz (ed), An anthology of modern Turkish short 
slories, Minneapolis 1978; Special issue on Yaşar 


Kemal, in Edebiyat v/1-2 (1980); Talat Sait Halman | 
(ed.), Contemporary Turkish literature: fiction and poetry, | 


Rutherford 1982; Sarah Moment Atiş, Semantic struc- 
turing in the modern Turkish shori story, Leiden 1983; 


Ahmet O. Evin, Origins and development of the Turkish : 


novel, Minneapolis 1983; art. Edebiyat, in Cumhuriyet 
dönemi Türkiye ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1983, iii, 579- 
648; Halman (ed.), Modern Turkish drama: an anthol- 


ogy of plays in translation, Minneapolis 1983; Seyit : 


Kemal Karaalioğlu, Türk edebiyatı tarihi, iv-v, Istanbul 
1986; Mahir Ünlü, 20. yüzyıl Türk edebiyatı, 5 vols., 
Istanbul 1987-90; Nilüfer Mizanoglu Reddy (tr.), 
Twenty stories by Turkish women writers, Bloomington 
1988; Behçet Necatigil, Edebiyaımızda isimler sözlügü, 
Istanbul 1991; R. Ostle (ed.), Modern literature in the 
Near and Middle East 1850-1970, London 1991; 
Feyyaz Kayacan Fergar (ed.), Moden Turkish poetry, 
Ware 1992; Kemal Silay (ed.), An anthology of Turkish 
literature, Bloomington 1996. (CiGDEM Bariw) 
6. Literature in Turkic languages outside 
Turkey from 1400 to the present. 
(a) Caghatay literature in Central Asia and 
Uzbek literature 
Poetry in Caghatay, called also Türk, had its climax 
in the 15th century with the works of Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawà' [gs]. Back in history, continuity of Turkic 
written literature presented itself in a different light 











than today. Towns and libraries were destroyed as 
the Mongols were advancing. The cultural centres had 
little time to flourish and consolidate, either before 
destruction, like Kashghar, or after destruction, like 
Saray in the territory of the Golden Horde. Books were 
only very sporadically preserved and handed down. 
A great deal was lost for ever, and just by chance 
did this or that emerge centuries later. 

Nawa’i obviously did not know the Kutadghu bilig 
by Yüsuf Khass Hadjib [g».] of the 11th century. He 
knew the name of Ahmad Yuknaki [¢.v.], but had 
not read his ‘Atabat al-hak@ ik. Ahmad Yasawi [q.».], 
of whose poems he may have heard though it is very 
unlikely that they had been written down at that early 
time, was a holy man to him whom he mentioned 
in his Nasa’im al-mahabba. We know from his tadhkira, 
the Madjàlis al-nafa’is, that he must have been very 
familiar both with the Persian and the Caghatay lit- 
eratures of the 9th/15th century. 

Caghatay poets living in Harat were Lutfi [q.v] 
(Lutfi sheriyatidan, Tashkent 1985); Yüsuf Amiri (first 
half 15th century), known as the author of the mathnawt 
Dah-nàma (833/1429-30), a diwàn, and the munazara 
Bang u caghir; and Yakini (first half 15th century), who 
wrote the mundzara Ok yayniñ munàzarasi. Husayn Bày- 
kara [q.v.], ruler of Harat, contributed to the flourish- 
ing of literature, and he even wrote a diwàn himself 
under the /akhallus Husayni (K. Eraslan, Hüseyn-i Bay- 
kara divánindan seçmeler, Ankara 1987; idem, Djamalindin 
küzim rawshan, Tashkent 1991). The author of ghazals 
and kastdas, Sakkaki (d. before 853/1449), lived in 
Samarkand, and perhaps in Sawràn, since he wrote 


; a Kasida for Amir Arslan Kh"ádja Tarkhan, military 


commander and governor of Ulugh Beg in Sawran. 
The latter had a reputation as a friend of poetry: he 
had the ‘Atabai al-haka’ik copied, writing some verses 
himself to complement it. Nawa'r did not find Sakkaki’s 
poems in Samarkand around 872/1467, which may 
also be an indication that Sakkakr actually did not 
live in Samarkand to the end of his life. (Tanlangan 
atharlar, Tashkent 1960; Russian tr., [zbrannoe, Tashkent 
1961). Atà'i was also one of the Samarkand ghazal 
poets, though he came from Balkh and died in his 
home town in the middle of the 15th century. The 
Timirid Sayyid Ahmad, author of the mathnawi 
Ta'ashshuk-nàma (839/1435-6), lived as governor in 
Khurasan. Khudjandi, who around 802/1400 wrote 
the mathnawi Latafat-nama (ed. E.I. Fazilov, Khodzandi. 
Latafat-name. Kniga o krasote, Tashkent 1976), is likely 
to have written his works in Kh*arazm. It is, however, 
not yet known where Gada’t (ca. 807/1405-after 897/ 
1491-2) lived, writer of ghazals, or Ahmadi, author of 
the mundzara about string instruments (Gadà'i's poetry 
was edited in Tashkent on the basis of J. Eckmann's 
edition in 7DET, x [1960], 65-110: Gada'r, Sherlar 
1965; further Janos Eckmann, The Divan of Gadā’, 
Bloomington 1971.) Neither do we know where Sayyid 
Kasimi lived, of whom four mathnawis were found in 
the library of Rampur in the 1970s: Madjma‘ al-akhbar 
dedicated to Timür's grandson Abū Sa‘id, Gulshan-i 
rüz, Hakiküt-náma, llahi-náma (ed. B. Kasimkhanov: 
Sayyid Küsiminifi adabi-didaktik dāsiānlari, Tashkent 1987; 
idem, Sayyid Kasimi. Mathnawilar madjmi'asi, Tashkent 
1992). 

Shiraz should also be mentioned among the places 
where Caghatay poetry evolved in the time of the 
Timirids. Hafiz Kh"àrazmi, whose real name was 
probably *Abd al-Rahim, presumably lived here at the 


| turn of the 14th to the 15th centuries. The only man- 


uscript found of his voluminous diwün is kept in the 


| library of the Salar Djang Museum in Haydarabad, 
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ms. no. 4298 (ed. H. Sulayman, Hafiz Kh"arazmi sheriy- 
atidan, Tashkent 1980; idem, Diwan, 2 vols. Tashkent 
1981; Russian tr. S. Ivanov, Zzbrannoe, Tashkent 1981). 
Haydar Kh*arazmi (d. after 850/1447) also found his 
new home in Shiraz; he was the first Turkic poet 
who, stimulated by Nizami’s [g.e.] Makhzan al-asrar, 
wrote a brief mathnawi of the same title and metre 
(sar?) (on him, cf. N. ‘Abdullaev, Haydar Kh”ārazmī 
wa unii Makhzan al-asrár, Tashkent 1976). 

Balkh was the home of Hamidi or Durbek, the 
author of the mathnawi Yusuf u Zalikhà, composed in 
812/1409-10 or 874/1469-70 (cf. ‘Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat, 
Uzbek adabiyati namünalari, Tashkent-Samarkand 1928, 
124-39). 

Hence in the 15th century, Caghatay literature was 
not only flourishing in Harat and Samarkand, widely 
known as cultural centres of the Timiirid era, but also 
in the southwest and in the northern regions border- 
ing on the steppe. Well-known genres were ghazal and 
kasīda, rubà t, tuyugh, mu'ammà and mathnawi, as well as 
mundzara, the latter in verse or in prose interspersed 
with verses. 

Though Nawa’i himself had created an outstand- 
ing example, he feared for the further existence and 
development of Caghatay poetry at the end of his 
life. In Muhakamat al-lughatayn, he called upon the poets 
who spoke Türki as their mother tongue, to write not 
only in Persian but also in Tiirki. Actually, none of 
the poets in the centuries to come left behind such 
an extensive oeuvre as Nawa'i did, and none suc- 
ceeded in arousing such a great interest among the 
Turkic poets of all regions and even among the Persian 
poets. But even though Caghatay literature was never 
again as rich as in Nawa’i’s day, it did not die until 
the end of the 19th century. Then came the time when 
literatures started to be written in those languages 
which had, until that time, only existed in dialects 
and which therefore had been considered inappropriate 
for high-level literature. 

Bibliography for the 15th century: The most 
important survey with references about manuscripts 
and editions of texts is J. Eckmann, Dee tschaghataische 
Literatur, in PTF, i, 304-61. Other works of a gene- 
ral character are: M. Fuad Köprülü, Çağatay ede- 
biyah, in IA, iii, 270-323; Uzbek adabiyüti ta'rikhi, 
5 vols., vols. i and ii, Tashkent 1978; Zstoriya uzbek- 
skoy literaturi s drevneyshikh vremen do Velikoy Oktyab’rskoy 
Sotsialistiteskoy Revolyutsn, 2 vols., Tashkent 1987-9. 
Further, a new edition of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i’s 
works should be mentioned: Mukammal atharlar tăp- 
lami, 20 vols., started in 1987. Trs. of his works: 
Alisher Navoi, Gazels et autres poèmes. Trad. du turc 
et présenté par Hamid Ismailov, Paris 1991; Russian tr. 
Yazik ptic, Izd. podgotovil S.N. Ivanov, Petersburg 
1993.—The texts of the 15th century were given 
in a number of anthologies in the 1980s. 

Among the poets of the 10th/16th century are the 
two founders of states, Babur [9.v.] and Shaybani or 
Shibanr Khan [g.».]. Only one manuscript each exists 
of Shaybani Khan’s diwan, of his text Bahr al-hudà 
and of his risála, whereas Babur’s gazals, rubāīs and 
tuyughs were widely spread, and his memoirs, Waka^r 
(the Babur-náma), were translated into Persian more 
than once, encouraged by his successors who were 
anxious to preserve them. For Shaybàni Khàn, see 
A. Bodroligeti, Muhammad Shaybanis “Bahru "-hudá", 
in UA7b, liv (1982), 1-56; idem, Muhammad Shaybani 
Khan's apology to the Muslim clergy, in Archivum Ottomanicum, 
xiii (1993-4), 85-100. For Babur, see AfRarlar, 3 vols., 
Tashkent 1965-6; S.A. Azimdzanova, Indiyskiy divan 
Babura, Tashkent 1966; Baburname, Istanbul 1970; Z.M. 





Bàbur. Traktat ob aruze, ed. LV. Stebleva, Moscow 
1972; LV. Stebleva, Semantika gazeley Babura, Moscow 
1982; Babir she‘riyatidan, Tashkent 1982; P. Samsiev, 
Babur-ndma, Tashkent 1989; G.F. Blagova, “Babur- 
name"—yazik, pragmatika teksta, stil’, Moscow 1994; Bilâl 
Yücel, Bábür Dívám, Ankara 1995; The Baburnama, 
memoirs of Babur, prince and emperor, tr., ed. and annot. 
by W.M. Thackston, New York 1996. 

Babur’s poetry was a model for other Turkic poets 
living in India in the l6th century. Babur’s son 
Kamran (1509-57) was one of them (ed. Sa'idbek 
Hasan, Tashkent 1993), as was Bayram Khàn (1504- 
61), a descendant of the Turkmen Bakhor (Saylanan 
eserler, Ashkhabad 1970; Diwan of Bayram Khan, Karachi 
1971; G.Y. Aliev, Bayramkhan-turkmenskiy poét, Ashkhabad 
1969). Caghatay poetry did not, however, survive, 
compared with Persian poetry in India in the fol- 
lowing centuries. 

In the 16th century another genre was added to 
the existing ones, sc. historiographies, which had tradi- 
tionally been written in Persian only. A first attempt 
to write briefer historical texts in the Caghatay lan- 
guage was made by Nawa'r (Tárikh-i mulük-i fAdjam 
and Tànkh-i anbiyà wa hukama’), and the structure 
of Babur’s memoirs was already similar to that of 
a chronicle. Extensive chronicles were written in the 
time of the Shaybanids. Furthermore, translation from 
Persian into Caghatay became popular and was to 
develop over the centuries to come. Muhammad Salih 
(1455-1534 or 1535) wrote a chronicle in verse called 
Shaybüni-náme arousing the interest of the European 
scholars in the 19th century and repeatedly published 
ever since (recent ed. N. Dawran, Tashkent 1961; 
E. Shadiev, Tashkent 1989). At the demand of Shay- 
bani Khan and the Shaybanids, a number of histori- 
cal works were written in prose about their descent and 
their deeds, among them the anonymous Tawdrikh-1 
guzida nusrat-nama (908-9/1502-4, ed. A.M. Akramov, 
Tashkent 1967). In the 16th century, the Zafar-nàma 
by Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi [ge] was twice trans- 
lated into Caghatay and the Tarikh-i Tabari once (from 
Persian). Apart from the historical texts that were writ- 
ten in Caghatay following the example of Persian 
historiography, a type of historical literature charac- 
terised by strong mythological elements developed from 
the genealogies of the nomads dating as far back as 
Cingiz Khan and Oghuz Kaghan, especially in the 
distinguished families. Examples are Abu "-Ghazi 
Bahadur Khàn's [g.».] Shadjara-yi Tarakima (1070/1659) 
and Shadjara-yi Türk (1076/1665, finished by Anusha), 
which aroused great interest in Russia and Europe 
already in the 18th century (recent ed. K. Munirov 
and K. Mahmidov, Shadjara-yi Turk, Tashkent 1992). 

Among the poets of the 16th century the Khan of 
Bukhara ‘Ubayd Allah, whose pen-names were ‘Ubaydi 
and Kul ‘Ubaydi (d. 1539), should be mentioned 
(selected poems: Kul ‘Ubaydi, Wafa kilsañ, Tashkent 
1994). While many of the poems which the Persian- 
writing tadhkira author Hasan Nithari makes mention 
of seem to be lost, some mathnawis of the 16th cen- 
tury have enjoyed great popularity almost continu- 
ously, e.g. Madjlisi’s Kissa-yi Sayf al-mulük, the material 
of which was taken from the tales of Thousand and 
One Nights. Since 1807 it has been printed several 
times in Kazan (cf. Üzbek adabiyáti ta^rikhi, i, Tashkent 
1978, 105-17; Gönül Tekin, XVI yüzyıl Çağatay şairi 
Meclisi?nin Seyfelmüluk adh mesnevisi hakkında, in Journal 
of Turkish Studies, xi [1987], 133-200). Of the mathnawis 
by Padshah Kh"adja (1480-after 1565), the father of 
Nithari, the Maksad al-atwar has been handed down 
(extract in ‘Asrlar midàsi, Tashkent 1982, 93-117). His 
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didactic prose, following the example of Sa'di's Gudstan, 
is entitled Gulzar (extracts ed. W. Zahidov and S. Gha- 
nieva, *Mifiah al-‘adl” wa “Gulzar” dan, Tashkent 1962; 
for the author, cf. M. Mirzaahmedova, Kh*adja: hayati 
wa idjadi, Tashkent 1975). Tahir u Zuhra by Sayyadi, 
in which the mathnawi verses alternate with four-line 
strophes, was probably composed in the 17th century 
(ed. Tashkent 1960). 

Poetry of Central Asia in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies was first of all religious poetry. It developed in 
two different directions. Baba Rahim Mashrab (b. in 
the middle of the 17th century in Namangan, hanged 


that was bold enough to challenge all traditions and 
customs referring to God and to tell of passionate 


views, were free to interpret either as love of God, 
or of the love of a woman or of a man. His ghazals 


and mukhammas were much read, and set to music | 


they are also sympathetically received (recent ed. in 
Tashkent: Tanlangan atharlar, 1971; Mashrab sheriyāti- 
dan, 1979; Shah Mashrab kissasi, n.p. n.d. (1991]; Kissa- 
yi Mashrab, 1992; Mabda’-i nür, 1994; Russian tr. 
Izbrannoe, 1980; new ed. of Russian tr. by N.S. Lykoshin 
(1910), Diwdna-yi Mashrab, 1992). A quite different aim 
was followed by Sift Allah Yar (ca. 1616-ca. 1706) 
from Yangi Kurghan, who intended to pass on the 
fundamental values of Islam by narrating vivid 
mathnawis to the less educated people. Both his Sirādj 


al-Gdjizin and his Thabat al-adjizin were very popular | 


(Thabat al-Gdjizin, Tashkent 1991). Also, the works of 
Saykali from Hisar have been widely read since the 


18th century: the mathnawi Amir-i Akhtam (new ed. in | 


Ibrahim Adham kissasi, Tashkent 1991, 89-147), the 
mathnawt Bahram u Gulandam (ed. Tashkent 1960), and 
Wafat-nàma-yi. payghambar, which is a translation of 


Husayn Wa'iz Kashiff’s Rawdat al-shuhad@ and which is | 
often cited under the tides diwdn-i Saykali or kitab-i | 


Saykalt. Kh"àdja Nazar from Osh, with the takhallus 
Huwayda, who died ca. 1780-1, lived near Marghalan 


Rahat-i dil (new ed. Tashkent 1994) also found him 


many readers. None of these religious poets sank into | 
oblivion. Even in the 20th century, when only Mash- | 
| Gulkhani (b. 
| Dhawki (1853-1921) in the 19th century in the Kho- 


rab, whose poems allowed a non-religious interpreta- 
tion, was integrated into the official canon of literature, 
the poetry of his contemporaries was also transmitted 
because their texts provided a reservoir of material 
for arranging funeral rites, which play a great role in 
Uzbek life. 


until 1699 or 1700, at first near Bukhara, later in 


Khudjand. In critical poems and in a syntax close to | 
the language of the people, he expressed his disillu- | 


sionment over all the struggles for the throne of 
Bukhara and the battles devastating the country among 
the Beks, in which he was involved himself (She'rlar, 
Tashkent 1971). 

Though some of the poets changed their places of 
residence in the 18th and 19th centuries, hoping to 
find a Maecenas in one or the other khanate, rela- 


tive stable circles of poets became established at the 


courts of the Khans and outside them. For Caghatay | 


literature, it was first of all the courts in Khiwa and 
in Khokand that were of great importance. Most poets 
at the latter were bilingual. 

Information of unique value about the Khokand 


poets is contained in the tadhkira Madjmi‘a-i sha‘tran | 


(ith. Tashkent 1902), whose composition was headed 
by Fadl? Namangani (real name ‘Abd al-Karim) and 
given to ‘Umar Khan in 1821. Yet in the 20th cen- 





tury, in many cases, Fadli’s evaluation of the texts 
was no longer shared, so that poets he had criticised 
or disparaged were greatly acclaimed. The tadhkira in 
the mutakarib metre provides biographical details about 
101 poets from Samarkand to Kashghar, including 
examples of poems in Caghatay and Persian. Highly 
appreciated are the traditional tasawwuf poets and 
those who praise ‘Umar Khan and his administra- 
tion. Fadlf, too, wrote a diwdn, the poems of which 
were set to music, a dialogue in verse (mushà'ira) 
together with the poetess Mahzüna, and two so far 


| unlocated historical works about the age of ‘Umar 
1711 in Balkh) represents the rebellious type of poetry | 


Khàn, one in verse and one in prose. Muhammad 
‘Umar Khàn (ruler of Khokand 1812-22) himself, under 


| the pseudonyms Amir and Amiri, wrote a diwdn with 
love, which recipients, depending on their individual | 
| Also, his wife Mahilar (1792-1842) was a well-known 


Persian and Caghatay poems, which was widely known. 


poetess writing under the pseudonyms Nadira and 
Kamila. Her poems are still read in the 20th century 
(ed. Diwan, Tashkent 1963; the Persian poems alone, 
Diwan, Dushanba 1967; Atharlar, 2 vols., Tashkent 
1968-71; Nadira she'riyatidan, Tashkent 1979; Ey sarw-i 
rawan, Tashkent 1992, Russian tr. Tashkent 1979) 
Her poetess-friend Uwayst (ca. 1780-ca. 1845) (her real 
name was Djahàn atin) enjoys the reputation of being 
not less talented. Besides her poems in the diverse 
classical forms, it is her riddles in verse, very likely 
created for her female disciples, that are notable, as 
are three mathnawis with interspersed ghazals and musad- 
das, two of them dedicated to the death of Hasan and 
Husayn, and one historical text (unfinished) dealing 
with Muhammad ‘Ali Khan’s (ruler of Khokand 1822- 
42) campaign to Kashghar (ed. in Tashkent, Diwan, 
1959; Uwayst she‘riyatidan, 1980; Uwaysi, Küngil gulzan, 
1983; Uwayst, Nadira, 1993). 

Whether the poet Ghazi (d. between 1811 and 
1821), who wrote poems in the traditional style and 
poems in which he fiercely criticised the morals of 
his contemporaries, and who was highly appreciated 


| by Fadli, belonged to the court himself for a certain 
(Cimyàn). The poems of his diwan and his mathnawi | 


time, is not known (on him, see A. Kayümov, Ghazi, 
Tashkent 1959). 

The critical line in poetry that began with Turdi 
was continued by the bilingual poets Makhmür (d. 1844), 
ca. 1770), Mukimi (1850-1903) and 


kand Khànate, reaching as far as Hamza at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. Makhmir wrote narrative 


| poems in the mukhammas and tardji‘-band forms, often 
j interspersed with dialogues and occasionally close to 
A poet outside religious poetry is Turdi, who lived : 


the language of the people; in them he gave satiri- 
cal portraits of his contemporaries. He liked alter- 
nating between Caghatay and Persian within one 
poem. Fadli expressed his disdain for him in verses, 
and Makhmür replied in the same way (Kayümov, 
Makhmür, Tashkent 1956). Gulkhani was renowned 
for his animal tales in rhyming prose and verse called 
Darb al-mathal, with critical allusions to his time. He 
partly referred to tales from Kalila wa-Dimna, but mod- 
ified them. Already in the early years of the 20th 
century the poems of Muhammad Amin Mukimi were 
often included in anthologies and appeared in sepa- 
rate lithographies and prints. Both his love poetry and 
his socio-critical satirical verses were popular. Thanks 
to the latter type of poems and to the fact that a 
group of like-minded poets had gathered around him, 
Mukimi’s poetry met with a great response in the 
20th century (Gh. Karimov, Mukimi. Hayáti wa idjadi, 
Tashkent 1970; ‘A. ‘Abdughafurov, Mukīmī satirasi, 
Tashkent 1976). The circle of poets included, among 
others, Nàdim (1844-1910) from Namangan (Tanlangan 
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atharlar, Tashkent 1964, Dhawki and Dhakirdjan 
Furkat (1859-1909), who integrated his ideas of pop- 
ular education and of a Europeanised way of life into 
poetry and prose, sometimes in a journalistic style 
(A. *Abdughafurov, Dhakirdjan Furkat. Hayati wa idjadi, 
Tashkent 1977; Russian tr. Mukimi, Furkat. Izbrannie 


proizvedeniya, Leningrad 1972.) The ghazals by Hazini | 


(b. 1867), set to music by the author, were widely 
popular (cf. Hazini, Tasadduk ya rasül Allah, Tashkent 
1992). 

To the historical literature on the Khanate of 
Khokand belongs the Muntakhab al-tawarikh by Muham- 
mad Hakim Khan (b. ca. 1802), written in Persian and 
translated into Caghatay in the 19th century, which 
among other things, contains the author’s impressions 
of his journey through Russia and the Middle East 
(cf. B. Amedov, Istoriko-geografteskaya literatura Sredney Azii 
XVI-XVIII vw., Tashkent 1985, 126-7; A. Khurshut, 
Hakim Khànnifi hayáti wa sayáhatlari, Tashkent 1987). An- 
other historical work from this region is the Tarikh-i 
Farghüna by Ishak Khan ‘Ibrat (1862-1937). 

Two poets were closely connected with the court 
of Khiwa for a certain time: Pahlawan Kuli Rawnak 
(ca. 1725-ca. 1805), whose ghazals were taken as bases 
for mukhammas already in his lifetime, and Nashati 
(also Nishati), who renewed the genre of disputes 
(mundzara) and wrote the mathnawi Husn u Dil (1778) 
and a diwàn (M. Kasimova, Muhammadnazar Nishaii. 
Hayáti wa idjádi, Tashkent 1987). Kh"àrazm was also 
the home of Rakim (ca. 1742-ca. 1814), whose strik- 
ing abundance of marthiyas may be an indication that 
he used to make a living by writing commissioned 
texts of this kind. The poet ‘Andalib (ca. 1710-ca. 1770), 
popular among the Uzbeks and Turkmens in Kh"à- 
razm, wrote his works (Yusuf u Zelikhà, Layla u Madjnün, 
Qayn al-arab, Sad Wakkas) in a form similar to anony- 
mous kissa with its typical alternation between prose 
and verse, though he used the varying metres of the 
‘arid. 

The Khàns of Khiwa promoted Caghatay histori- 


ography in the !9th century and initiated the trans- | 


lation from Persian into Caghatay of narrative works 
(Kabüs-náàma, ed. Tashkent 1992; Lat@if al-tawa^if by 
‘Ali b. Husayn al-Kashifi; Bada’? al-waka’ by Zayn 
al-Din Mahmüd Wasifi; etc.) and of historical texts. 
The best known historians were active as translators. 
Mu’nis (1778-1829) wrote the Firdaws al-ikbal and 
translated the Zafar-néma of Sharaf al-Din ‘Aly Yazdi, 
as well as several chapters of the Rawdat al-safa by 
Mirkh"ànd [¢.v.]. His nephew Agahi (1809-74) fin- 
ished the Firdaws al-ikbal, continued the translation of 
Rawdat al-safa, created a five-volume history of Kh"à- 
razm, translated the Tarikh-i .Nàdiri by Mirza Mahdi 
Khan [g.».], the Gulistàán by Sa‘di [g.».] and Yüsuf wa 
Zelīkhā by Djàmi [q.v.]. Both authors also wrote poems 
and compiled them into a diwdn. In Tashkent were 
published Mu'nis, Tanlangan atharlar, 1957; Saylanma, 
1980; Russian tr. Zzbrannoe, 1981; Agahi: Ta‘wid al- 
"üshikin, 1960; Atharlar, 6 vols. 1971-80; on Agahi, see 
K. Munirov, Agaht 5m: wa adabi fa'aliyati, 1959; 
R. Madjidi, Agahi lirikasi, Tashkent 1963; Agahi. Athar- 
larinit tawstfi, Tashkent 1986. See further Shir Muham- 
mad Mirah Minis and Muhammad Riza Mirab Agaht, Firdaws 
al-Iqbàl, History of Khorezm, ed. Y. Bregel, Leiden 1988. 

The physician Djunayd Allah Hadhik (d. 1843), 
whose Persian diwdn contained a few Caghatay ver- 
ses, was also involved in the translation of the Rawdat 
al-safa. A successor to Agahi in historiography was 
Muhammad Yüsuf Bayānī (d. 1923), whose Shadjara- 
yi Kh"arazmshahi included events until the year 1913 
(partial ed. Tashkent 1994) His KA"arazm tarikhi is 








only partially preserved. Muhammad Rahim Khan 
(1844-1910, reigning since 1863), a poet himself with 
the pen-name Firüz, gathered a great number of poets 
and musicians at his court (ed. Ne büldi, yarim kelmadi, 
Tashkent 1991; Elga shah u ishkka kul. Diwan, Tashkent 
1994). He prompted the physician and poet Ahmad 
Tabibr (1868-1910) to make up a collection of gha- 
zals by 30 living poets (Madjmi‘a-yt si shu‘ara-yi Frrüz 
Shahi, 1908) and of mukhammas and musaddas, whose 
basis was the ghazals by Firüz himself and by Agahi 
(Mukhammasàt-i madjmi‘at al-shu‘ara-yi Firüz Shahi, 1909). 
Tabibi dissociated himself from his disciple ‘Iwad 
(Awaz) Utarughli (1884-1919), who introduced traits 
of a stronger social criticism into poetry, thus breaking 
with tradition (‘Awad Utarughli, Tanlangan atharlar, 
Tashkent 1951, 1956; W. Mirzaev, ‘Awad Utarughli: 
ma'nfatparwar wa revolyutsion-demokrat kuyéi, Tashkent 
1961). Muhammad Niyaz Kamil (1825-99) is known 
as a poet, translator and a musical expert, applying 
European musical notation to the music of Central 
Asia. His diwàün appeared several times by lithogra- 
phy (Khiwa 1881, 1895, Tashkent 1909), and in prints 
in Tashkent (Tanlangan atharlar, 1961; Diwan, 1975. 
On him, see M. Yunusov, Kāmil Kh"arazmi, 1960). 

For literature from the 16th to 19th century, cf. 
Eckmann, op. cit, 361-402. 

In the second decade of the 20th century, the 
Djadidis [see i1sLAg. 5, in Suppl] striving for the 
modernisation of life, profoundly renewed the canon 
of literature both thematically and formally. Their 
socio-political programme of overcoming the isolation 
of Central Asia, reducing the gap with Europe, putting 
an end to extravagancies and, instead, orientating life 
towards useful things and the establishment of new 
schools with modern teaching methods, found its ex- 
pression in theatre plays, prose and poetry. The most 
important representatives were Mahmüd Kh“ādja 
Behbüdi (1875-1919), ‘Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat (1886-1938 
[4..]), ‘Abd al-Hamid Sulayman, pseudonym Cülpàn 
(1897-1938), ‘Abd Allah Kadiri (1894-1938) and 
Hamza Hakimzada Niyazi (1889-1929). Some of them 
joined up in the Cighàtày gurungi (1918-22), support- 
ing a reform of the Arabic alphabet and discussing 
the creation of a common standard language. None 
of them died a natural death. They were killed by 
opponents to any renewal who saw tradition in danger, 
or later by political figures to whom socialism meant 
terror. Behbüdi published the journal Ayna, wrote 
schoolbooks and the first theatrical play in Central 
Asia, Padarkush (1913). ‘Abd Allah Awlani (1878-1934) 
between 1912 and 1917 wrote textbooks for new 
schools, poems in which he advocated the idea of 
renewal and a number of theatrical plays (Advokatlik 
üsünmi?, 1914; Biz wa siz, 1923, and others). In his 
fascination for European ways of life and in the biting 
criticism of his satires, Hamza resembled the poet 
Furkat. He wrote poems that were easy to sing when 
set to folk-song tunes (Milli ashulalar ucun milli shi‘rlar 
madjmü'asi, 1915-17) and theatrical plays that he put 
on stage directed by himself, for instance Zaharli hayát, 
1915, Bay ila khidhmatč, around 1917, and Maysaranii 
ishi, 1926. ‘Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat, the most important 
scholar and writer in his day, side-by-side with his 
activities in cultural politics (Minister of Education 
and Economics of the People’s Republic of Bukhara 
1921-3) and his scholarly work on literature (e.g. about 
Bidil [g.7.] and ‘Umar Khayyam [9.v.]}, wrote disputa- 
tive stories in which he addressed issues of the time 
(Munázara, 1909 in Persian, 1911 in Caghatay; Kiyamat, 
1923), and plays (Hind thtilālčilari, 1923, Saytannii tañriga 
“syami, 1924, and Abu "-Fayd Khan, 1924). Cülpàn was 
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actively involved in creating a theatre of Central Asia 
and wrote several plays, e.g. Yarkindy (1926), remark- 
able stories and a novel (Keča wa kunduz, 1936) [see 
further, MasRAH. 5]. First of all, however, he should 
be recognised for his contribution to the renewal of 
poetry, bringing to it more individual forms of expres- 
sion. His most important books of poetry are Upghanish 
(1922), Bulàklar (1923) and Tam sirlari (1926). ‘Abd 
Allah Kàdirt with his Utgan kunlar (1923-6; German 
tr. Die Liebenden von Taschkent, Berlin 1968) and Mehrab- 
dan Cayün (1929), created the first much-read novels. 
The literary and political life of the 1920s and 1930s 
was also influenced by the writers Mashrik Yünusuv, 
pseudonym Elbek (1898-1939), and Mahmüd Hadiev, 


pseudonym Batu (1904-ca. 1940), who preferred both | 


the syllabic verse and Mayakovski’s free verse. 


Bibliography for authors before 1940: On | 
‘Abd al-Ra'uf Fitrat: I. Baldauf, Der Aufstand Satans į 


gegen Gott, in Türkische Sprachen und Literaturen. Mate- 
rialien der ersten deutschen Turkologenkonferenz, Veroffent- 
lichungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica, xxix, 1991, 
39-74. ‘Abd Allah Awlani: Tashkent tang, Tashkent 


1979. Hamza Hakimzada Niyazi: Mukammal athar- ! 
lar tiplami, 4 vols., Tashkent 1979-81. ‘Abd Allah | 


Kadirt: Kick atharlar, Tashkent 1969; Ghirwanlik Mal- 
lawày, Tashkent 1987; on him, see Habilulla Kadiri, 
Atam hakida, Tashkent 1974, 1983. Cülpàn: Yana 
Gldim sazimni. Roman, pesa, sherlar, Tashkent 1991; 


Atharlar, 3 vols. Tashkent (i, She‘rlar, dramalar, tardjima, | 


1994, ii, Roman, hikdyalar, safarnama, tardjimalar, 1993); 
on him, see O. Sharafiddinov, Cülpàn, shar hakidagi 
raedyatlar, wa hakikatlar, Tashkent 1991; N. Karimov, 
‘Abd al-Hamid Sulayman üghli Cülpan, Tashkent 1991; 
Cülpàn. Adabiyat nádir. Adabi-tankidt makálalar, Cilpan 
hakida khatiralar, Tashkent 1994. Elbek: Mamagul- 
durak, Tashkent 1993. Batu: Yāz kuni, Tashkent 1980. 
The efforts made to shape socialist ways of life 


in the 1930s were at first joined with enthusiasm by | 


many writers (Ghafür Ghulam, 1903-66; Hamid ‘Alim- 
with critical distance and responded to in an amazing 


besides ghazals in ‘arid by Erkin Wahidov (b. 1936), 


(b. 1943), poems which combine personal confessions 
with original metaphors by Halima Khudayberdieva 
(b. 1948), and the succinct poems by Muhammad 
Salih which deliberately provoke the reader. 
Beginning in the 1930s, great emphasis was placed 
on the development of prose. For one, there was the 
anecdotal form as derived from oral narration, e.g. 
that cultivated by Ghafür Ghulam in Sham Bala, 1936. 


sonalities of the political and cultural life and aimed 
at marking off the borders of their cultural traditions, 
e.g. Misa Tash Muhammadov, pseudonym Aybek 
(1905-68), Nawa’7, 1944; ‘Adil Ya‘kiibov (b. 1926), Ulugh- 
bek khazinasi, 1974; and Pirimkul Kadirov (b. 1928), 
Yulduzli tunlar (Babur), 1978, Awlddlar diwani (Humayun 


wa Akbar, 1988. In the 1980s, some writers began | 
directly to address present-day social problems in their | 


novels and stories, including Murad Muhammad Dist 
(b. 1949); Nar ‘Ali Kabul (b. 1950); and Taghay 
Murad (b. 
their song-like language. 

Editions of the 20th century writers (especially 


1968-75; Mukammal atharlar tüplami, 20 vols., Tashkent 
1975-85; Hamid ‘Alimdjan: Atharlar madjmi‘asi, 5 


1948), whose novels are remarkable for | 





vols, Tashkent 1979-84; Ghafür Ghulam: Atharlar, 
10 vols., Tashkent 1970-8; Mukammal atharlar tiplami, 
12 vols., Tashkent 1983-90; Zulfiya: Atharlar, 3 vols., 
Tashkent 1985-6; and Pirimul Kádirov: Saylanma, 3 
vols., Tashkent 1987-8. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the text, a few works of a general character should 
be listed here: E. Allworth, Uzbek literary politics, The 
Hague 1964; Uzbek adabiyati ta’ rikhi, 3 vols. Tashkent 
1964-6; Pisateli sovetskogo Uzbekistana, Tashkent 1977, 
Uzbek adabiyáti ta^rikhi, 5 vols., vols. iii-v, Tashkent 
1978-80; Istoriya uzbekskoy sovetskoy literaturi 1917-85, 
3 vols., Tashkent 1987-8; S. Mirwaliev, Uzbek adib- 
lari, Tashkent 1993. 

(b) Gaghatay literature in Eastern Turkes- 
tan and New Uyghur literature 

Though knowledge about culture in Eastern Tur- 
kestan (Moghulistan) in the 15th and 16th centuries 
is scarce, the existence of literary fiction in Caghatay 
at that time is certain, especially in the towns Yarkand 
and Kashghar, but also in Aksu, Ghuldja or Kuldja, 
Khotan and Turfan. Today it is seen as part of the 
heritage of the New Uyghur literature. 

Sa‘id Khan of Yarkand (d. 1533) and his successor 
‘Abd al-Rashid Khan (r. 1533-69) are assumed to 
have been poets. Poetry and music were cultivated at 
the court of ‘Abd al-Rashid. His wife Aman Nisa’ 
Khan wrote poems under the pseudonym Nafasi, com- 
posed several risálas and contributed, like Yüsuf Khidir 
Khan Yarkandi, to the refinement of the musical sys- 
tem of the makdém. However, no diwan has been trans- 
mitted, and ‘Abd al-Rashid Khan is first of all known 
for the Tarkh-i Rashid? written in Persian by Mirza 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat (905-58/1500-51 [¢.v.}). 

The literature of the 17th century is better docu- 
mented; many manuscripts have been preserved, though 
their study has only just begun. From the works by 
Muhammad Amin Khirkati, also known as Gumnàám 


|! (1634-ca. 1724), the mathnawt Muhabbat-nàma wa mahnat- 
djan, 1909-44; Zulfiya, 1915-96) but later looked at | 


kama has been transmitted (ed. Urumqi 1982), but his 


| diwan seems to be lost; it was written—as some pre- 
diversity of forms: humorous folk-song-like poems | 


served ghazals demonstrate—in the style of Mashrab, 


| whom the author met at Apak Kh“ādja. In the 18th 
short epigram-like poems together with moving texts ' 
by ‘Abd Allah ‘Aripov (b. 1941), sonnets by Ra’tf Parfi | 


century, Muhammad Abū Salahi from Kashghar, fol- 
lowing the example of Khirkati, created the mathnawt 


| Gul u Bulbul, whose symbolic figures were taken from 


his predecessor. The mathnawt by Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Kharabati (1638-1730) from Aksu, completed in 
1726, has been transmitted in several manuscripts (ed. 
‘Aziz Sawut, Kashghar 1985). 

Muhammad Sadik Dhalili (ca. 1676-ca. 1746) from 


| Yarkand, a devout travelling poet, wrote the mathnawi 
| Safar-nàma and Tadhkira-i  Kh"adja Muhammad Sharif 
There were also the historical novels dedicated to per- | 


Buzrukwar, and a diwàn. Kh“ adja Djahàn *Arshi (1685- 
1756) from Khudjand, reigning in Yarkand 1736-56, 
encouraged translations from Persian, which had been 
much prized since the beginning of the century. In 
1709 Mulla Muhammad Timür Kashghari translated 


| into Caghatay the Akh/ak-i Muhsini of Husayn Wa‘iz 


al-Kashifi [q.v.], and in 1717-18 the Anwār-i Suhaylt 
by the same author, entitled Athar-i Imamiyya in the 
translated version (ed. by Nifmat Allah ‘Abd Allah, 
Urumqi 1985). Kh"adja Djahan ‘Arshi had the ShaA- 
nama of Firdawsi [q.v.] translated into Caghatay prose 
and wrote himself a diwan (ed. Muhammad Tursun 
Baha’ al-Din, Urumqi 1995). Among his disciples was 


J | Muhammad Sadik Kashghari (1740-1849), a prolific 
the second half) Aybek: Atharlar, 10 vols., Tashkent | 


writer in the didactic genre and author of the Tadhkira- 


| Ji ‘azizan (ed. Kashghar 1988). He produced one of 


the translations of the 7àrikh-i Rashidi into Caghatay, 


vols., ‘Tashkent 1970-2; Mukammal atharlar tüplami, 10 | although the name of the translator from 1747 is not 
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known (cf. L.V. Dmitrieva et alii, Opisanie tyurkskikh ruko- | as the need for education and the oppression of 


pisey instituta narodov Azii, i, Moscow 1965, nos. 87-93). 
The ghazals of the dīwān completed in 1747 by Nawbati 
(b. ca. 1697), who lived in Khotan, were widely spread, 
also as songs (the dion, ed. Muhammad Tursun Baha’ 
al-Din, Urumqi 1995). 

Like Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, the his- 
torian Shah Mahmüd Curas, who lived in the !7th 
century, wrote both his works, the Tarikh-1_ Rayhidi 
zeyli (1686) and the Tarikh-i Shah Mahmüd Curas, in 
Persian (ed. and Russian tr. Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, 
New Uyghur tr. Habib Allah ‘Alī: Sadiyya Khanlik 
tarikhiga da’ir materyallar, Kashghar 1988). The great 
interest of the Tarikh-i Shah Mahmiid Curas is reflected 
in its Caghatay translation at the end of the 18th 
century under the title Alti Shahar khānlariniñ tarikhi. 

In the second half of the 19th century, the poten- 
tates Zuhür al-Din Hakim Beg of Kashghar and Afri- 
dün Wafi of Turfan, did a lot to preserve and promote 
Caghatay literature and they were apparently inter- 
ested in a great diversity of forms and themes. From 
1841 to 1843, the local ruler of Turfan had three poets 
from the chancellery of the Beg of Kashghar at his 
court to establish and refine a collection of mathnawis: 
‘Abd al-Rahim Nizàri (1776-1848 or 1849), Nawrüz 
Akhün Diyà't and Turd Gharibi (1802-62). The result 
of their work was a collection of 18 mathnawis and 
four tales in prose. In their own literary contributions 
they followed ‘Alt Shir Nawa’t, Nizari’s work Dahr 
al-nadjat, written in 1843 in the form of a dialogue 
alternating between verse and prose, is dedicated to 
the art of ruling a state. His writer-friend Nawrüz 
Akhün Diyà'i created two pieces of love poetry in 
the form of mathnawis and the didactic work Mahzin 
al-wa'zin (1843) about human virtues. The Caghatay 
translation of Cahdr darwish in verse is supposed to be 
from the pen of the two friends. From Turdi Gharibi, 
a love poem and a didactic mathnawi with numerous 
dialogues, entitled Kuāb-i Gharib (1840-1), have come 
down; the latter is devoted to the arts and crafts estab- 
lished in the country (editions: Nizári dastanlan, Urumqi 
1985; ‘A. Nizàri, Dahr al-nadjat, Kashghar 1988). 

Other genres seem to have evolved mainly thanks 
to Russian influence, and comprise epic poems about 
real events of the time and stories in prose. Exam- 
ples are the works by Mulla Bilal Nazim (1823-1900) 
from Ghuldja: Ghazat dar mulük-i Cin in verse and 
prose (1875, ed. N.N. Pantusov 1880 at Kazan), the 
fictional satire Caümurza Yüsuf Khàn (1881) and the nar- 
ration Nuzugum (about the woman singer of the same 
name in the uprising of 1826). Bilàl Nàzim also wrote 
traditional ghazals (ed. Ghazaliyyat, Urumqi 1987, Rus- 
sian tr. of his works Tashkent 1982, Kazak tr. Alma 
Ata 1985). 

In the 1920s and 1930s, educated people engaged 
in public activities in a number of towns that were 
comparable to what the Djadidis did in the western 
parts of Turkestan. They advocated a reform of gen- 
eral education; established theatres, being themselves 
actors and directors; wrote political poetry and socio- 
critical dramas, and engaged in journalism. Some of 
them died violently, such as ‘Abd al-Khalik Uyghur 
(1901-33), Lutf Allah Mutallib (1922-45) and ‘Abd 
Allah (Ablay) Rüzi (1920-45) Editions: Lutf Allah 
Mutallib: Muhabbat wa nafrat, 1956; Atharlan, Urumqi 
1982. ‘Abd al-Khalik Uyghur: Shi‘rlan, Urumqi 1986; 
see on him, Abd al-Khalik Uyghur wa unin adabiyatimiz- 
dagi urni, Urumqi 1988. 

Writers of prose and drama were Dhu °l-Nūn Ķādirī 
(b. 1911) and Sayf al-Din ‘Azizi (b. 1915). While the 
authors were at first devoted to social questions such 





women, they later wrote historical dramas and novels, 
e.g. the musical drama Aman Nisa’ Khan in 1980 and 
the historical novel Satuk Bughra Khan in 1987 by Sayf 
al-Din ‘Azizi. Among prose writers of the following 
generation, the names Zordun Sábir (b. 1938) and 
Muhammad Baghrash (b. 1952) should be mentioned. 

The poets Alkam Akhtam (b. 1922) and Turghun 
Almas (b. 1924) preferred writing syllabic verse, while 
Nim Shahid (1906-72), Ahmad Diya’i (b. 1913), ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Tilashev Otkür (1923-95), and Tayibdjan 
"Aliev (Eliyop) (1930-89) wrote in 'arüd as well. Editions: 
Ahmad Dy@i atharlan, Urumqi 1988; ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Tilashev Otkür, Tarim boylari, 2 vols. Urumqi 1948. 

While the Uyghurs of Eastern Turkestan after a 
short interim period (the Latin alphabet from 1965 
to 1984) have gone back to using a (reformed) form 
of Arabic script, the Uyghurs in Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, exiles or native-born, write their literary 
works in Cyrillic. Uyghur literature in Kazakhstan (still 
in Arabic script) began with ‘Ömür Muhammad? 
(1906-31). In the second half of the 20th century this 
development was continued by the prose writers Diya? 
Samadi (b. 1914) (Tallanma atharlar, Alma Ata 1975, 
Russian tr. /zbrannoe, 2 vols. Alma Ata 1986) and Dja- 
mal al-Din Bosakov (b. 1918), and by the poets Khidh- 
mat ‘Abdullin (b. 1925), Khalil Hamraev (b. 1928) 
and others. , 

Bibliography: “U. Muhammad Akhün (Mama- 

takhunov), Uyghur adabiyati klassiklari, Tashkent 1960; 

M.K. Khamraev, Vekov neumirayushéee slovo, Alma Ata 

1969; Uyghur klassik adabiyatidin namünalar, Urumqi 

1980; Sharif al-Din ‘Ömür, Uyghur klassik adabiyāti 

tarikhidin ocerkler, Urumqi 1981; Uyghur adabiyātiniñ 

kiskice tarikhi, Alma Ata 1983; Kadim uyghur yazma 
yädigārlikliridin tallanma, Urumqi 1983; Nar Muham- 
mad Zaman, Uyghur hádirki zaman adabiyatidin lek- 
ciyalar, Urumqi 1983; Muhammad Puülad, Uyghur 
adabiyatida proza, Urumqi 1985; Uyghur sovet adabi- 
yatinin lànkhi, Alma Ata 1986; Nir Muhammad 

Zaman, Uyghur adabiyati tarikhi, iv, Uyghur hàdirki 

zaman adabiyāti kismi, Urumqi 1988; Sharif al-Din 

‘Ömür, Upghurlarda klassik adabiyát, Urumqi 1988; 

S. Mollaudov, XVIII ‘asir uyghur poéziyasi, Alma Ata 

1990; Uyghur adabiyáti tàrikhi, ii-iii, Urumqi 1993; 

Amindjàn Ahmadi, Uyghur adabiyati tàrikhidaki namā- 

pandalar, Urumqi 1996. 

(c) Literature in Adhari (second half of the 20th 
century; for its previous development, see ADHARI. ii. 
Literature) 

The intensive debates in literature in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries about the social and intellectual 
development of Adharbaydjan had come to an end 
by the late 1920s. Most of the issues that were now 
under discussion in all genres of literature had been 
raised earlier (educational problems, predominance of 
a conservative clergy, lack of rights for women, etc.) 
But now discussions were narrowed to an almost one- 
dimensional perspective without admitting any alter- 
native. Literature undertook to explain, justify and 
illustrate the changes that were taking place in the 
society. Other representatives were anxious to visu- 
alise history by depicting outstanding personalities: 
Samed Wurgun, real name Wekilov (1906-56), wrote 
a drama Wagif (1938) on the 18th century Adhari 
poet Mulla Panàh Wagif. The renaissance of Shamil 
(1798-1871 [q.z.]}, who had become famous in the 
Caucasian wars, allowed Mehdi Hiiseyn (1909-65) to 
write a historical drama about him in 1941. The 
800th anniversary of the Persian poet Nizami [g.v.] 
from Gandja prompted Mehdi Hüseyn to write the 
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drama Nizami (1940), and S. Wurgun the drama Ferhad | 
we Shirin (1941). Further examples are the verse drama 
Khakant (1955) about the highly controversial 12th 
century Persian poet of the same name from Shirwan 
[q2] by Mehemmed Rahim, real name Hüseynov 
(1907-77), or the epic poem Nātewān (1962) on the 
19th century poetess by the same author. Ilyas Efen- 
diyev (b. 1914), known for his lyrical prose and dra- 
mas, wrote Ahürshidbanü Natewan, a drama about the 
poetess (1982). The 14th century religious rebel-poet 
Nesimtr [q.v] became an object of admiration in the 
1970s. The writer Kabil (Gabil), real name Imamwer- 
diyev (b. 1926), published a three-volume verse novel 
entitled Nesim? (1970-4), and the prose writer ‘Isa 
Hüseynov (b. 1928) dedicated his novel Mahsher as 
well as a film script to the poet. Prose and drama 
of the famous literary reformer Feth ‘Ali Akhiindzade 
[¢.v.] had never ceased being alive in the memory of 
the Adhari intellectuals, who chose different ways of 
approaching him (‘Abd al-Rahim Hakwerdiyev 
in the drama Fantaziya 1912, ‘Abd Allah Sh@ik in 
the drama Aldanmish ulduzlar). Chances and limits in 
history, the ruling powers and the poet’s farsighted- 
ness, were the themes that in the 1970s aroused the 
authors’ interest in Akhündzàde's fate and in his works, 
as e.g. in the long drama Ulduzlar górüshünde (1979) 
by Altay Memmedov (b. 1930) or in the novel Feth 
‘Alt (Feteli) fethi (1986, German tr. 1986) by Cingiz | 
Hüseynov (b. 1929). 

Reception of the epic Aitéb-i Dedem Korkud was 
made difficult by the arguments that were raised 
against it in the highly-politicised discussion about | 
epics of the 1950s. Interest in the epic figures was great 
in the 1970s and 1980s when the cultural-political 
climate allowed more liberal discussions. Nebi Khezri, 
real name Babayev (b. 1924), composed a verse drama 
with the figures from Kitab-i Dedem Korkud, and Altay 
Memmedov (b. 1930) wrote the comedy Deli Domrul 
(1981). In dramatic art, contemporary comedies, besides 
the historical theatre plays, were particularly popular, 
e.g. those by Thabit Rahman, real name Mahmüdov 
(1910-70), and by Mirza Ibrahimov (b. 1911). 

Nebi Khezri dedicated his long poem Heykelsiz abide 
(1980) to the problem of the original texts by the 
Adhari poet Mirza Shafi‘ Wadih (Wazeh), who gained 
renown as a poet through Friedrich. Bodenstedt's free 
adaptations, being missing. 

In the 1970s, prose in Ádhart was beginning to 
adopt various novelistic techniques of world literature 
and writers gradually took to choosing their themes 
freely. The inclusion of ancient, repeatedly-treated 
legendary materials in modern prose gives those stories 
and novels a deeper dimension. An example is the 
novel Mahmud we Meryem (1983, German tr. 1988) by 
Elcin, real name Efendiyev (b. 1942), about the love 
between a Christian woman and a Muslim man, a 
theme that is very often topicalised in Adhari litera- 
ture. Cingiz Hüseynov writes socio-critical novels in 
which the technique of interior monologues is used to 
regard things from different perspectives. Well-known 
story writers are Ekrem Eylisli, real name Na'ibov 
(b. 1937), and Anar, real name Rida'ev (Rzayev, b. 
1938). 

Bibliography: M.F. Köprülü, art. Azeri edebiya- 
kinin tekámüli, in TA, ii, 129-51; A. Caferoğlu, Die 
aserbetdschanische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 635-99; Adhar- 
büydjàn edebiyati tarikhi, 3 vols., Baku 1960; Očerk 
istorti azerbaydZanskoy sovetskoy literaturi, Moscow 1963; 
M. Arif, Istoriya azerbaydZanskoy literaturi. Kratkiy ocerk, 
Baku 1971; F. Kééerli, Adharbàydjàn edebiyyáti, 
2 vols. Baku 1978-81; M.A. Dadash-zade, Azerbayd- 





Zanskaya literatura, Moscow 1979; A. Memmedov, 

Adharbaydjan bedri nesri, Baku 1983; Adharbaydjàn sovet 

edebiyyat shünásligi 1920-1975. Bibliografiya, Baku 1983; 

Adharbaydjan sovet yazucilari, Baku 1987; Adharbaydjan 

sovet edebiyyati, Baku 1988. Anthology of poetry and 

mythological texts: Poéti Azerbaydzana, Leningrad 

1970; Adharbaydjan mifoloži matnleri, Baku 1988. 

On Azeri in Iran. A. Billuri, Razvitie realisti- 
ceskoy demokratiteskoy poézii iranskogo Azerbaydzana, Baku 

1972; XX asr Djanübi Adharbaydjan edebiyyatinda 

demokratik ideyalar (1900-1985-dji ille), Baku 1990. 

(d) Turkmen literature 

The first texts which the Turkmen claim as part 
of their tradition are written in Caghatay and date 
back to the 15th century. In 1464 Wafa’r (Wepa'i) 
from the Yomud tribe put his poems together in the 
book Rawnak al-islam. Yet the literary tradition was not 
extensive and continuous until the 18th century. Most 
poets of that time had enjoyed a madrasa education 
(at Khiwa and, more rarely, Bukhara), but they were 
also familiar with popular poetry, so that they were 
in command of both the 'arüd and the syllabic verse 
and created poetry in both manners. Many used to 
recite their poems singing to the dutar. Their works 
were partly handed down orally and partly as recently 
written manuscripts. Up to the 20th century, biblio- 
graphical data for the authors can only be taken as 
approximate. ] 

The didactic poems by Azadi, whose real name 
was Dawlat Muhammad (Dóvletmammet, 1700-60), 
were compiled in the volume Watz-i āzād (ed. Ash- 
khabad 1962, and more recently, Sayíanan eserler, 
Ashkhabad 1982) His son Makhdümkuli [¢.v.] (Mag- 
timguli), pseudonym Firaki (Piragi, 1733-82), whom 
the Turkmen see as one of the founders of their 
literature, wrote eschatological and socio-critical poems 
as well as love poems (recent ed., Saylanan eserler, 2 
vols., Ashkhabad 1983; Baghishla bizni, Ashkhabad 
1990). Makhdümkuli's disciple Sayyidi (Seydi, 1775- 
1836, Russian tr. [zbrannoe, Moscow 1976), and his 
nephew Dhalili (Dhelili, 1795-1850, Saylanan eserler, 
Ashkhabad 1982), followed the kind of poetry of their 
teacher. In the eyes of the Turkmen, *Andalib belongs 
to their literature as well (see section (a), above). In 
the 18th and 19th centuries some of the singers of 
epic poems (dastan), which until then were considered 
as anonymous, made themselves known as authors. 
The most famous among them are Shahbende, real 
name ‘Abd Allah (1720-1800) with Shah Bahram (ed. 
Ashkhabad 1943, 1966, 1978), Gul u bulbul (ed. Ash- 
khabad 1940, 1948), Sayyád wa Hamrah; Ma'rüfi (Mag- 
rupi) real name Kurban ‘Ali (1735-95), with Yasuf 
wa Ahmad (ed. Ashkhabad 1943, 1995), Sayf al-Mulük 
wa Madh al-Djamal (ed. Ashkhabad 1943, 1979) and 
other epic poems; Shayda'i (1730-1800) with Gul u 
Sanawbar (ed. 1943, 1978); Molla Nafas (Nepes, 1810- 
62) with Zuhra wa Tahir (ed. Ashkhabad 1963). Strong 
satirical elements are contained in the poems by 
Kemine, real name Mahmüd Wali (1770-1840), who, 
in the course of time, became surrounded with anec- 
dotes comparable to those about Kh"àdja Nasr al- 
Din (ed. Eserler yigindisi, Ashkhabad 1971; Saylanan 
eserler, Ashkhabad 1991) His style was followed by 
Kórmolla (1872-1934) and Mollamurd (1879-1930, ed. 
Shigirlar, Ashkhabad 1967, Goshgular, Ashkhabad 1986). 
At times, poets rose above the tribal feuds mourning 
the sacrifice of life, among them Makhdümkuli, Sayyidi 
and Miskin Kilié (Misgingili¢) (1850-1906). 

Forms of literary reception remained for many 
decades in the 20th century almost the same as in 
the past, though attempts were made to find new 
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genres. For instance, authors continued to recite their 
poems themselves to the listeners, being even ready 
to modify their poems to meet the demands of their 
audiences for a "happy ending" instead of a sad one. 
Of the novel in verse Sóygi (3 vols. 1945-61) by the 
poet Aman Kekilov (1912-74), audiences are said to 
have learnt lengthy sections of the text by heart. The 
first stories and plays were written in the 1920s, and 
the first novels in the 1930s. The themes were related 
to those tasks that politicians declared as being acute 
and significant. Berdi Kerbabayev (1894-1974) and 
Khidir Deryàyev (b. 1905) are among the first prose 
writers, Ata Gawshudov (1903-53) among the first 
playwrights. Both new and traditional materials were 
dealt with in the dramas, though the mythological 
elements tended to be weakened and what was open 
to realistic interpretation tended to be enhanced, 
because simplicity and educational effects were sought. 
The writers responded to the politically-minded liter- 
ary standard by modifying their works, just as they 
used to respond to the demands from the audience. 
Thus Deryayev worked on his novel /kbàl, modifying 
and expanding it, from 1937 to 1970, and Kerbabayev 
on Aygit edim during the years 1940 to 1954. In the 
1940s, authors began to revive the figure of Makh- 
dümkuli and his poetry, like Nir Murad Sarikhanov 
(1906-44) in the story Kitàb, Kerbabayev in the drama 
Khalk sha'iri (shakhiri) (1943), and Kilié Kuliyev (Gilié 
Guliyev, b. 1913) in the novel Yowuz günleri (1964). 
The writer Kemine is the central figure of the story 
Kirk teüne (1961) by Kurbandurdi Kurbansahhatov 
(Gurbandurdi Gurbansekhetov, b. 1919). It was only 
towards the end of the century that ‘Andalib, who 
used to write about religious subjects, became the cen- 
tral figure of the novel “Andalib by Nüri Altyev. A 
new figure is the peaceful singer, solely convincing by 
his art, in the stories Shukiir Bakhsh? (1940) by Sari- 
khanov and Salaniak mukami (1978) by Atadjan Tagan 
(b. 1940). 

In the literature of the 1970s, the short lyrical poem 
became popular, side-by-side with the epic poems full 
of action of the past decades. 

Bibliography (A. = Ashkhabad): J. Benzing, Die 
türkmenische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 721-41. Since the 
1960s, the following reference books have been pub- 
lished in Ashkhabad and Moscow: Türkmen sovet ede- 
biyatinin tàrikhi boyunca ocerk, 2 vols. A. 1958-62; 
XVIII-XIX ‘asir türkmen edebiyatinifi tarikhi boyunca ocer- 
kler, A. 1967; IX-XVII ‘asir türkmen edebiyatinin shatlan. 
Spravoénik, A. 1967; Türkmen edebiyatinii tarikhi, 6 vols. 
A. 1975-84; Oéerk istori turkmenskoy literaturi, Moscow 
1980; Sh. Geldieva, Türkmen sovet edebwyatinda povest 
Zanriniü dóreyshi hem ósüghi, A. 1985; K. Djum‘aev, 
Türkmen sovet prozasiniñ dóreyshi we ósüshi, A. 1986; Sh. 
Geldieva, Hadirki zaman türkmen povestleri, A. 1989; 
M. Kurbansahhadov (Gurbansekhedov), Türkmen 
romaninif kemala gelmegi, A. 1990. 

(e) Kirgiz literature 

Until the 20th century, Kirgiz literature was orally 
narrated literature. In the 19th century, the types of 
poet akin and ir? composed laments about the loss 

‘of their free life, e.g. Zar zaman by Mulla (Moldo) 
Kilié (1866-1917); historical songs about the uprising 
in 1916 and its consequences were composed by Ishak 
(Isak) Shaybekov (1860-1957); songs about an earth- 
quake, interpreted as sent by God, by Shaybekov and 
Khalk (Kalik) Akiyev (1883-1953); laments of young 
women married against their will, and fables in verse 
by Togolok Moldo (1860-1942); didactic poems by 
Toktogul Satilganov (1864-1933), and antiphones (aytish) 
about diverse themes. The texts of some of the singers 





were edited in Frunze: Togolok Moldo, Cigarmatar, 
2 vols. 1954-5, 1970; K. Akiyev, Tandalgan irlar, 1954, 
1958, Tandalgan Cigarmalar, 1972; Ishak Shaybekov, 
Isaktin irlari, 1955; Toktogul Satilganov, Toktogul, Cigar- 
malar, 2 vols. 1968. 

Besides shorter epics, the long epic Manas [q.v] 
plays a great role. It was recorded and published by 
W. Radloff (Obraztsi narodnoy literaturi severntkh tyurkskikh 


| plemen, časť v, St. Petersburg 1985) and republished 


and commented by A. Hatto (The Manas of Wilhelm 
Radloff, Wiesbaden 1990). In the new versions by the 
manascis Sagimbay Orozbakuulu (1867-1930), Sayakbay 
Karalayev (1894-1971) and others, the epic is said to 
consist of up to 500,000 lines. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, many writers preferred 
those genres whose medium is the spoken word or 
singing, like poems, dramas and operas; among them 
was Kasim Tinistanov (1901-38), poet and writer of 
textbooks, whose poems (Kasim irlarinin diiynagi, 1925) 
and dramatic scenes were never again published or 
staged in the 20th century after his execution. The 
poems and epics by ‘AIT (Aali) Tokombayev (1904- 
88) were closely associated with the political issues of 
the day. A prominent figure in his works is the old 
man, who was to play a great part in the prose of 
the coming years. Together with K. Malikov, Tokom- 
bayev wrote the libretto for the opera Manas, 1946. 
Kubanicbek Malikov (1911-78) wrote poems and epics, 
and wrote libretti for several operas on the basis of 
the Manas epic: Aycürók, 1939, in co-authorship with 
Djümard (Djoomart) Bókónbayev (1910-44) and Yusuf 
(Djusup) Turusbekov (1910-43); and Seytek, 1941. In 
1958, on the basis of a previous version by Bókón- 
bayev, he wrote a libretto about the well-known singer 
Toktogul. Episodes from the life of the singer are 
the material for the drama by K. Malikov, Aylangan 
toonun bürkütü, 1964. 

Compared to epics, prose was seen as relatively 
open in content and style, hence authors began in 
the late 1920s to reflect in it the political and social 
changes of the century. Russian (Gorky, Sholokhov) 
and Kazak literatures were undeniable models, yet 
writers were trying to combine the familiar motiva- 
tions and figures from the traditional oral literature 
with the new kind of narration. Ethnographic details 
were woven in a more or less artful manner. In a 
paradigmatic way, the story Adar (1928) by Kasim 
‘Ali (Kasimali) Bayalinov (1902-80) tells the destiny 
of those Kirgiz who took flight to Sinkiang (Xinjiang) 
when the uprising of 1916 was crushed, a topic that 
was later repeatedly dealt with (in the story Azamattar 
by K. Malikov, 1938 and in a new version of 1977, 
in the verse novel Tañ aldinda by ‘A. Tokombayev, 
1935-47 and in a new version of 1962). Notable as 
authors of prose are also Kasim ‘Ali Djantóshev (1904- 
68) with the story Ek: dash (1938) and the novel 
Kanibek (ed. 4 vols. 1939-58), as well as Tügólbay 
Sidikbekov (b. 1912) with several novels, including Biz- 
din zamandin kishilen (1952), Too arasinda (1955), Zayptar 
(1962-66) and the autobiographic novel Djol (1982). 
In the 1960s, new themes were adopted, to be shaped 
into historical stories. Kasim Ká'imov (1926-89) wrote 
the novel Atay (1961) about the musician of the same 
name, and Télégén Kasimbekov (b. 1931), in the 
novel Singan Kilió (1966), treated of the relationship 
between the Kirgiz and the Khanate of Khokand [q.».] 
in the 19th century. The stories and novels by Ciügiz 
Aytmatov (b. 1928), first in Kirgiz and later in Russian, 
were translated into many languages of the world. He 
had the power to win readers over because he aban- 
doned the friend-enemy political cliché, daring to set 
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forth a critical view of fundamental decisions taken in 
the recent past, and creating strong poetical pictures 
of the ordinary and the extraordinary in everyday life, 
which he took from Kirgiz traditions, interpreting 
them in his own individual style. The best known are 
Djamila, 1959; Gülsarat, 1966; Ak keme, 1970; I dol’she 
veka dlitsya den’ (“The day lasts more than a hundred 
years”), 1982; and Plakha, 1986. 


Following Aytmatov and building on experiences | 
in film production, writers in the 1960s and 1970s | 
put ordinary people, their histories and psychological | 


motivations, at the centre of their tales, e.g. Kasim 
Ka'imov, Asanbek Stamov (b. 1938) and Misa Murad 
‘Aliyev (Murataliev) (b. 1940). Poetry freed itself only 


very slowly from the long monopoly of the forms of | 


traditional oral poetry, which had been used to express 
a new content. When ‘Ali Kul ‘Uthmanov (Alikul 
Osmonov, 1915-1950, Cigarmalar ziynagi, 3 vols., Frunze 
1964-7), trained by his studies of Russian poetry, cre- 
ated examples of free verse with previously unknown 
rhythms in his vernacular, the spectrum of poetical 
forms was clearly widening, as can be seen in works 
by Süyümbay Er ‘Alfyev (Eraliyev, b. 1921), Sooronbay 
Djusuyev (b. 1925), Ramis Riskulov (b. 1934), and 
others. 

Bibliography: The following reference books have 
been published in Frunze: Kirgiz sovet adabiyàt tari- 
khinin oierki, 1960; Dj. Samaganov, Pisateli sovetskogo 
Kirgizstana. Spravocnik, 1969; K. Artikbayev, Kirgiz 
sovet adabiyátinin tarikhi, 1982; Dj. Aysarakunova, Kir- 
gizstan kórkóm. adabiyalla sunush kilingan bibliyografiyalik 
Korsotküc, 1983; Kirgiz sovet adabiyatinin tarikhi, 2 vols. 
1987-90; Akindar Cigarmaciligginin larikhinin ocerkten,, 
1988; Pisateli sovelskogo Kirgizstana, 1969. 

(f) Kazak literature 
The epics of the Kazaks, written down in the 19th 


century, have their prose parts mostly in Caghatay | 


and the verse ones in Kazak. Moreover, the popular 
tales and anecdotes published at the end of the 19th 
century had the character of a hybrid language, since 
the editors were Tatars or had enjoyed a Tatar edu- 
cation. The same happened to the books written at 
that ume by Tatars and Kazaks, in which the cus- 


toms of the nomadised and not completely-Islamised | 
e.g. ‘Abdizhamil Nurpeisov (b. 1924), Mukhtar Ma- 


Kazaks were criücised from the view of the settled 
population. Some of the historical songs of the Kazaks, 
e.g. by Bukhar Zhirau (ca. 1693-ca. 1787) and Nisan- 
bay (first half of the 19th century), were published in 
Kazan and Moscow. Simultaneously, a multitude of 
texts of popular religion in verse and prose, as well as 
fairy tales, were translated from Caghatay and partly 
from Ottoman into Kazak and published in Kazan, 
Astrakhan, Orenbourg and Tashkent. The most pro- 
lific translators and freely-adapting poets were Sheykh 
al-Islamuli Yüsuf Bek and Akil Bek Molla Sabaluli 
(d. 1919). 

A great number of poets (akin) of the 19th century 
are still known today. Most of them were illiterate, 


yet their poetry was not devoid of an individual style | 


and it was often recorded after decades of spreading 
by word of mouth. Few akin had received a medrese 
education, as had for instance Akhan Seri Koramsa- 
uli (1843-1913). The intellectual development of other 
akin is not known, though some of them hold a firm 
position in Kazak literature, like Shortanbay Kanay- 
uli (ca. 1818-81), whose poem Zar zaman gave the 
name to a literary tendency of pessimism. This type 
of akin continued to exist in the 20th century. The 


poets, like Zhambil Zhumabay-uli (1846-1945), sang | 


the well-known verse epics, produced poems them- 
selves and presented improvised poems (aytisu) in poet- 








| 
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ical contests; scribes or scholars, however, wrote their 
texts down. 

The same period saw poets who had both a good 
oriental and a Russian-European education. One of 
them was Ibrahim {Ibray} Altinsarin (1841-89), who 
designed a programme for school education where the 
language was Kazak and the alphabet Russian, and 
composed a text book that included translations from 
Russian, his own poems as well as didactic narrations 
(Taüdamali shigharmalar, Alma Ata 1955). 

Abay Kunanbay-uli (1845-1904) is seen as the great 
national poet of the Kazaks on account of his philo- 
sophical prose and poetry, in which he did not shrink 
from expressing individual emotions, this being new 
in Kazak poetry (Abay Kunanbayev, Bibliografia lik 
korsetkish, Alma Ata 1965; Abay tili sózdig, Alma Ata 
1968; Shigharmalamin tok zhinaghi, 2 vols., Alma Ata 
1977; Abay. Éntsiklopediya, Alma Ata 1995). 

The next generation educated in this way trans- 
lated Krilov, Pushkin, Lermontov and Tolstoy from 
Russian, edited Kazak epics, started up newspapers 
and targeted their political endeavours at the foun- 
dation of a national state of Kazaks. Among them 
were Shah Kerim (Shekerim, 1858-1931, Shigharmalar, 
Alma Ata 1988), ‘Aly Khan Biikeykhan-uli (1869-1932), 
Ahmad Baytursun-uli (1873-1937), who also wrote a 
Kazak grammar, and Mir Ya'küb Dawlat (Mirzhakip 
Dulat, 1885-1937). Two excellent poets of the first 
half of the 20th century are Maghzhàn Zhumabayuli 
(1896-1937) and Ilyas Zhansügür-uli (1894-1938). The 
European-born idea that literature could not exist 
without prose instigated particular efforts in this field. 
Without giving up the values of their own culture, 
the writers of literary prose looked very critically at 


| the prevailing ways of life. Beyimbet Maylin (1894- 


1938) wrote socially-committed stories creating remark- 
able characters (Shigharmalar, 2 vols., Alma Ata 1960; 
5 vols., 1986-8), and Mukhtar Auezov (1897-1961) in 
his stories, plays and novels, turned to the conflicts 
of the nomads as they were faced with other cultures 
in 20th century (ed. Shigharmalar, 12 vols., Alma Ata 
1967-9, Shigharmalar zinaghi, 20 vols., 1979-). 
Auezov’s experiences were quite legitimately ex- 
ploited by the younger prose writers. Some of them, 


gauin (b. 1940) and Dükenbay Doszhanov (b. 1942), 
preferred the historical genre because they found that 
the supposedly scientific description of their history 
was biassed. Others, e.g. Oralkhan Bókeyev (b. 1944), 
uülised the genre of animal stories to describe the 
harsh transition from a nomad's life to the socialist 
civilisation. Abish Kekilbayev (b. 1939) keeps showing 
the complicated nature of the human individual both 
in historical and in present-day circumstances. 

In the second half of the century, Kazak poetry 
has related itself explicitly to world culture: Mukhaghali 
Makatayev (1931-76) did that in Kazak, and Olzhas 
Süleymenov (b. 1936) in Russian. 

Bibliography (A. = Alma Ata): PTF, ii, 741-60; 

Th. G. Winner, The oral art and literature of the 

Kazakhs, Durham 1958; Oéerk istorii kazakhskoy sovetskoy 

literaturi, Moscow 1960, Kazak edebiyetinin tankhi, 3 vols., 

A. 1960-7; Kh. Süyinshaliyev, Kazak edebiyetiniri kalip- 

tasu kezeüder, A. 1967; Istoriya Kazakhskoy literatur, 

3 vols., A. 1968-79; V.M. SidePnikov, Ustnoe poétices- 

koe tvorcestvo kazakhskogo naroda, A. 1969; E. Narimbetov, 
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Jüalik kérsetkishi, i, 1917-1940, A. 1970, n, 1941- 

1955, A. 1986; Kazak teatriniñ tankhi, 2 vols., A. 1975-8; 

XIX ghasirdaghi kazak poéziyasi, A. 1985; XIX ghasir- 
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larikhi, A. 1988; E. Kofiiratbayev, Kazak edebiyetinin 

tarikhi, A. 1994. 

(g Tatar literature 

Twentieth-century scholars of culture and literature 
re-interpreted the Tatar heritage. They relate the ori- 
gin of their literature to the Kh*arazm-Turkic and 
Mamlik-Kipéak literatures of the 14th century. As 
the predecessor of present-day Tatar literature they 
acknowledge Muhammad Yar (16th century, who 
wrote three mathnawis; likewise Kadir ‘Alt Bek Djalayiri 
(1530-ca. 1605), who ca. 1602 translated parts of the 
Djamř al-tawarikh by Rashid al-Din [go] into Cagha- 
tay, adding to it data from the history of the Khanate 
of Kasimov [qe], the writers Mawla Koli as well 
as ‘Abdi (17th century) and others. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, a number of Tatar writers and scholars 
displayed a certain independence from the reli- 
gious dignitaries of Bukhara, who had been domi- 
nating the spiritual life of the Muslims in Central Asia 
and Russia. Without denying Islam, they represented 
rationalistic positions. Among them was ‘Abd al-Rahim 
(Gabderehim) Utiz Imani (1754-1834), and ‘Abd al- 
Nasir (Gabdennasiyr) Kürsawt (1776-1812), author of 
religious works, as well as the historian Shihab al- 
Din Mardjani (1818-89), who wrote most of his works 
in Arabic. Miftah al-Din Akmulla (1820 or 1831-95), 
who wrote in Caghatay, was a perceptive poet whom 
the Tatars, Bashkirs and Kazaks claim as one of 
their first literary representatives. In the 19th century, 
several authors, among them the prose writer Musa 
Akyegetzade (1865-1923) and Fatih Kerimi (1870- 
1937), tended to write in a pure Ottoman Turkish 
or in a mixed language strongly influenced by Otto- 
man. On the basis of Ottoman Turkish, the Crimean 
Tatar Isma‘il Gasprali [g.».], also known by the Russian 
form of his name Gasprinskiy, elaborated his pro- 
gramme of modernisation intended for all Turkic 
peoples. Kayyum Nasiri [¢.v.] argued for the use of 
Tatar as the language of literature, but it was only 
as late as the 1930s that his intentions at last became 
true, and then in the context of the socialist literature. 

For Kürsawi, cf. Mahmud Tahir, Adunnasir Qursavi, 
in CAS, viii/2 [1989], 155-8; M. Kemper, Entre Boukhara 
et la Moyenne- Volga: ‘Abd an-Nasir al-Qursdwi (1776-1812) 
en conflit avec les oulémas traditionnalistes, in Le réformisme 
musulman en Asie Centrale. Du “premier renouveau". à la 
soviétisation 1788-1937, Paris 1996, 41-52. For Mardjani: 
Kemper, Sihabaddin al-Margani als Religionsgelehrter, in 
Muslim culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to 
the early 20th centuries, Berlin 1996, 129-65. Recent ed. 
of Akmulla: Shighirzar, Ufa 1981; Shighirlar, Kazan 1981; 
on him, see E. Vildanov, Akmulla, yaktilik yirsihi, Ufa 
1981. On Isma'il Gasprali: EJ. Lazzerini, Ismail Bey 
Gasprinskii and Muslim modernism in Russia, 1878-1914, 
diss. University of Washington 1973; idem, From Bakh- 
chisarai to Bukhara in 1893: Ismail Bey Gasprinskit’s journey 
to Central Asia, in CAS, iii/4 [1984], 77-88. On Kayyum 
Nasiri: Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay, Abdul Kayum 
Al-Nasyr: a Tatar reformer of the 19th century, in CAS, 
i/4 [1983], 109-32. 

The Tatar dramas written at the beginning of the 
20th century became widely known throughout Central 
Asia. They included works by *Abd al-Rahman (Gab- 
drahman) Ilyasi (1856-95), ‘Ayad (Gayaz) fshaki (1878- 
1954), ‘Alt Askar (Galiasgar) Kamàl (1879-1933), Sa‘id 
(Segiy) Ramiyev (1880-1926), Sharif Kamal (1884- 
1942) and Karim Tinéurin (1887-1938). Since 1898, 
‘Ayad Ishàkr had also been writing realistic stories. 
Living as an emigrant, he was active as a politician 
and a journalist in addition to his literary activities 
(ed. Ul ele öylenmegen ide, Kazan 1993; on him, see 











Muhammad Ayaz Ishaki. Hayati ve faaliyeti, Ankara 1979; 
M. Gosmanov, Gayaz Ishakiy: “Tke yöz yeldan soñ inkiyraz" 
hem patsha tsenzurasi, in Kazan utlari, x [1995], 152-81). 
‘Ali Askar Kamal was also a committed journalist, 
editing journals and translating Ottoman-Turkish dra- 
mas, e.g. those of Nàmik Kemal [g.v] and Ahmed 
Wefik Pasha (/£serler, 3 vols. 1978-82). Sharif Kamal 
is also known as prose writer (Saylanma eserler, 3 vols., 
Kazan 1974-6). Many dramatists were simultaneously 
active in the genres of prose, stories and novels 
intended for a wide audience which, like drama, were 
new in Tatar literature at the turn of the 19th to 
the 20th centuries. ‘Alimdjan (Galimdjan) Ibráhimov 
(1887-1938) was a prose writer, whose intellectual 
contribution to the development of the Tatar language 
and its writing system is also noteworthy (Æseærler, 8 
vols., Kazan 1974-87). 

An outstanding literary representative at the turn 
of the century was the poet Dhakir Ramiyev (1859- 
1921), pseudonym Derdmend (4serlere, Kazan 1929, 
Saylanma eserler, Kazan 1959, Ise Ziller, Kazan 1980). 
Socio-critical poems were written by ‘Abd Allah Tukay 
(1886-1913, Æserler, 5 vols., 1985-6; on him see 
R. Nafigov, Tukay i ego okruzenie, Kazan 1986), esteemed 
in the 20th century as a classic of Tatar literature. 
Beginning in the 1920s, political poems expounding 
socialism were written by Hadi Taktash (1901-31), 
Hasan Tufan (1900-80), who turned to issues of man 
and nature in his poems written in the 1970s, and 
Ahmad Faydi (Fayzi, 1903-58), who later wrote a 
drama about Tukay and an opera libretto on the 
poet Musa Djalil (1906-44), who was executed in 
Germany. In the 1960s, epic poems and poem-cycles 
were the most preferred form of fiction, with their 
possibilities of expressing the controversial phenomena 
of life in a well balanced way. The increasingly open 
contrast between urban life and rural life was ex- 
pressed in the poems by Sibghat Hakim (1911-86), 
Anwar Dawidov (1919-68) and Ildàr Yuziyev (b. 1933). 
'Towards the end of this decade, some authors suc- 
ceeded in expanding themes and forms of literature 
by adopting and by resuming traditions of Tatar poetry 
from the beginning of the 20th century which had 
not been published for decades. Zaki Nüri (b. 1921), 
Mahmüd Husayin (Khéseyen, b. 1923) and Renat 
Haris (b. 1941) were distinguished in this respect. 

Prose writers in the 1960s started to deal with his- 
torical issues, by depicting the life of their Tatar ances- 
tors, in order to affirm the national consciousness of 
the Tatars under the geographical and political con- 
ditions as they had developed in the 20th century, 
e.g. Nürikhàn Fattah (b. 1928) with his novel Æti 
suwi aka turur (1969). The literary prose of some authors, 
among them Amirkhàn Yeniki (b. 1909) and ‘Ayad 
"Iàdjev (Giyledjev, b. 1928), is characterised by a 
critical view of the world. 

Bibliography: A. Battal-Taymas, La littérature des 
Tatars de Kazan, in PTF, ii, 762-79; Zs. Kakuk, 
Kasantatarische Volkslieder, auf Grund der Sammlung von 
lgnácz Künos, Budapest 1980. In addition to these, 
the following reference works and important arti- 
cles have been published (K. = Kazan and M. = 
Moscow): M. Gajnullin, Tatar edebiyati, 19 jöz, K. 
1957, 1968; Tatar sovet edebiyüti, K. 1960; Boringi 
tatar edaebyati, K. 1963; I. Nurullin, 20 józ bashi 
tatar edebiyati, K. 1966; A. Giniyatullina, Pisatelt 
sovetskogo Tatarstana. Biobibliograficesky spravotmk, K. 
1970; M.A. Usmànov, Tatarskie istoriceskie istočniki 
XVII-XVIII w., K. 1972; M. Gaynullin, Tatarskaya 
literatura XIX veka, K. 1975; idem, Tatar ediplere idjat 
portretlari, K. 1978; Æ. Khisamova, Tatar kitaplari, 
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K. 1979; Urta ‘asr (gasir) tatar edebiyati tàrikhinan, K. 

1981; Kh. Miünegülov and Sh. Sadretdinov, XZX 

Jüz latar edabiyati yadkerlere, K. 1982; A. Achmadullin, 

Tatarskaya dramaturgiya, M. 1983; Tatar edebiyati tankhi, 

5 vols, K. 1984-9; M. Gosmanov (‘Uthmanov), 

Utkennen-kilecekke, Kazan 1990; Kh. Mifnegülov, 

Tatarskaya literatura i vostocnaya klassika, K. 1993; I. 

Baldauf, Prometheismus in der circumrevolutiondren tatari- 

schen. Lyrik, in Bamberger Mittelastenstudien, Konferenzakten, 

Berlin 1994, 25-66; M.A. Usmanov, Zur Geschichte 

der tatarischen Handschriften, in Muslim culture in Russia 

and Central Asta from the 18th to the early 20th cen- 

turies, Berlin 1996, 49-68. 

In the 20th century, the literature of the Crimean 
Tatars has been regarded as a relatively independent 
one. ‘Ashik ‘Umar (Omer, d. 1707), who may be 
Crimean by descent and who is among the best- 
known Ottoman-Turkish singers (s@z sh@%), is referred 
to by the Crimean Tatars as one of the initiators of 
their poetry (Ashik Umer, Shi‘irler, ghazeller, Tashkent 
1988). The concept of a common cultural ground 


shared by all Turkic peoples, which Isma*il Gasprali, | 


editor of Tardjumdn, had elaborated, was adopted in 


the first decades of the 20th century by some intel- | 


lectuals of the European and Asian Turkic peoples. 

The 
(1893-1938) belonged to the first generation of authors 
in the 20th century. Some dramatists founded thea- 


tres in the Crimea in the 1920s, including “Umar Ipči | 
(1897-1944, see on him I. Kerimov, Terenitk, Tashkent | 
1988). As a consequence of the deportations and relo- | 
cation of the Crimean Tatars in 1944, the writers of | 


the following generations spent most of their lives 
outside Crimea, many of them in Uzbekistan, whilst 
others were born in Central Asia. Prose writers were 
Yusuf Bolat (b. 1909), Shamil ‘Ala’ al-Din (Aladin, b. 
1912), who was chairman of the association of the 
writers of the Crimean Tatars in 1939, Gerkez-‘Ali 
(real name Ahmetov, b. 1925), Rida’ Fadil (b. 1929) 
and Erwin ‘Umarov (b. 1940). Among the poets, men- 
tion should be made of Anwar Salàmat (1917-80), 
Sa'id-"Umar Amin (b. 
1935). 

Bibliography: A. Battal-Taymas, La littérature des 


Tatars de Crimée, in PTF, ii, 785-92; Ghant Murad, | 


Teatr san‘atimiznin sahifelerinden, Tashkent 1990; Safter 
Nagayev, Yilnamelerdeki izler. Krimtatar edebiyati akkinda 


etyudlar, Tashkent 1991; Krimtatar halk aghiz yaratidji- | 


light. Khrestomatiya, Tashkent 1991. 

(h) Karakalpak literature 

'The Karakalpaks esteem their singers (zhirau and 
baksi) of epics, genealogies (shadjara, or shezhire) and 


songs of various kinds. The most famous epics are | 


Kirk kiz and Maspatsha. Besides these, there are the 
names of poets (shayir) whose works used to be spread 
orally, and have only been printed since the late 
1940s. Their names are: Zhiyen zhirau from the 18th 


Kh" adja (1799-1880), Hadjr Niyaz (Azhiniyaz, ca. 1824- 
78), Berdak (1827-1900) and ‘Umar Sügirimbet-uli 
(1879-1922). 

Editions of the works of the shayirs at Nókis: Zhiyen 
zhirau: Poskan yel, 1959, 1981, 1990; Otesh Alshinbay- 
uli: Zarilamali shigharmalar, 1962, 1978; Kok özek (kosiklar), 
1989; Kün Kh"adja: Tarilauli kosiklar toplami, 1949; Ko- 


siklar, 1960; Yel menen, 1975, 1984, 1989; Hadji Niyaz: | 


Tañlauli kosiklar toplami, 1949, Tarilamali shigharmalari, 
1960; Berdak: Tarilamali shigharmalari, 1956, 2 vols., 1977; 
and ‘Umar Sügirimbet-uli: Tarlauli shigharmalar, 1960. 

Historical events of the 19th century, first of all 
the uprisings of the Karakalpaks against the Khanate 


1921) and Bilal Mambet (b. | 





of Khiwa, as well as episodes from the lives of the 
singers, provide a great deal of the material from 
which poetry and prose have been shaped in the 20th 
century. Karamat al-Din (Karamatdin) Sultànov (b. 
1924) wrote the novel Azhiniyaz (1967) about the fa- 
mous singer of that name. Talib Bergen Ghayb Bergen 
(Tólepbergen Kaypbergenov, b. 1929) wrote the novel 
Maman Biy epsanasi (1968), which he later extended to 
the work Karakalpak destáni (3 vols., 1973). Zhol Mirza 
Ay Mirza (Zholmurza Aymurzaev, b. 1910) wrote a 
novel in the style of orally-spread humorous adven- 
ture stories. 

In the 1930s, Karakalpaks began to write theatri- 
cal pieces and, later, plays in several acts about the 
past which they had rejected. Epics were used as 
sources of material for theatrical plays, which were 
usually conceived and performed as musical dramas. 


| Nadjim Daukaraev (1905-53) wrote the drama Alpamis 


(1940). A very popular source is Gharib ‘Ashik. In the 
early 1930s, Mirza ‘Ali (Mirzagali) Daribayev, 1909- 
42, wrote a drama called Gharīb ‘Ashik. After various 
adaptations, it has been on the stage since 1954 in 
a version by T. Allah Nazar (Allanazarov) and Asan 
Begimov (1907-58), who is also known as a novelist. 


; The 50th anniversary of the death of the singer Berdak 
poet and literary savant Bekir Cobanzáde | 


was an occasion for Sadik Nürimbetov (1900-72) to 
write an epic poem, and for Aymurzaev to write a 
drama (1958) of the same title. 

Bibliography (N. stands for Nokis): In addition 
to N.A. Baskakov, Karakalpakskiy yazik T: Materiali po 
dialektologii (teksti i slovar’), Moscow 1951, the follow- 
ing recent works should be mentioned: N. Zhapakov, 
Revolyutsiyaga shekelgi karakalpak edebiyatinda realizm 
meselesi, N. 1972; Z. Narimbetov, Karakalpakskiy roman, 
Tashkent 1974; M. Nurmukhamedov, Karakalpakskaya 
poéziya, Tashkent 1977; Karakalpak sovet edebiyati, Nókis 
1979; Istoriya karakalpakskoy sovetskoy literaturi, Tashkent 
1981; S. Ahmetov and K. Khudaybergenov, Pisateli 
sovetskoy Karakalpakii, N. 1983. 

() Bashkir literature 

From the 1920s onwards, literature was also writ- 
ten in the Bashkir language. Among the first Bashkir 
writers were Madjid Ghafüri (1880-1934, ed. /Eserzer, 
4 vols, Ufa 1978-9) Dāūd Yultiy (1893-1938) and 
Shaykhzada Babič (1895-1919), who continued the 
socially-committed literature claimed to have been ini- 
tiated by the Tatar poet Tukay. The resultant disso- 
ciation from the more intimate poetry of the Tatar 
Derdmend was maintained for decades after the death 
of the first Bashkir poets. None of the authors of the 
first novels in Bashkir who depicted the revolutionary 
events as a positive development survived the year 
1938, or saw it in freedom: Daiid Yultiy, Afdal Tahirov 
(1890-1938), Imay Nasiri (1898-1942) and Ghaynan 
Khayri (1903-38). 

From the 1920s until the 1970s, a theme of last- 


e | ing attraction to literature was Pugatéev’s rebellion in 
century, Otesh Alshinbay-uli (ca. 1788-1875), Kün | 


1773-4 and the role played in it by the singer and 
leader Salawat (b. 1752, d. after 1797), for this was 
a chance to demonstrate what Bashkirs and Russians 


| supposedly had in common or, by contrast, what was 


controversial. There are numerous dramas, epic poems 


| and stories dealing with this event. Some writers 


travelled the path from direct political literature via 
novels in verse to pure prose fiction, which was not 
only a special challenge to the authors but also to 
the recipients. Seyfi Kudash (1894-1993) succeeded in 
writing stories and memoirs (Khatirda kalghan miuttar, 
1957). Mostay Karim (b. 1919) wrote a cycle of fairy- 
tale poems for adults, a number of dramas and the 
short novel Ozon-ozak balasak (1976). 
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Bibliography: La literature Basgort, in PTF, ii, 778-9. 
Since the 1960s the following reference books have 
been published in Ufa and Moscow (U. = Ufa, 
M. = Moscow): R. Timergzlina, Bashkortostan yaziu- 
silari, U. 1968; R. Bikbaev and A. Kudasheva, Bash- 
kort ezebuete hem ezebiyet ghileme buyinsha bibliografiya, 
U. 1969; M. Gaynullin and G. Khusainov, Pisateli 
sovetskoy Bashkirn, U. 1969; Istoriya bashkirskoy sovet- 
skoy literaturi, M. 1977; A. Vahitov, Bashkirskiy sovet- 
skiy roman, M. 1978; R. Timergelina, Pisateli sovetskoy 
Bashkir. Ukazatel’ literaturi (1917-1978 gg.), U. 1980; 
G. Khusainov, Bashkirskaya sovetskaya poéziya 1917- 
1980, M. 1983; Gaynullin and Khusainov, Sovet 
Bashkortostan? yaziusilari, U. 1988. 

(j) Cuwash literature 

At the end of the 19th century, Cuwash writers 
started to collect popular poetry, and its motifs became 
the material for their own poems: M. Fedorov (1849- 
1904) with Arsuri (1908), Ya. Turkhan (1874-1938) with 
Warussi (1905), N. Polurussov-Shelepi (1881-1945) with 
Saramsanna Khantarsa (1915), K. Ivanov (1890-1915) 
with Marspi (1908). Poetry including stories and novels 
in verse used to be popular, e.g. Khen-khur ayence (1931) 
by S. Elker (1894-1966, ed. Sirmsene pukhsa kalami, 5 
vols, Čeboksari 1960-64), Tu urla sul (1952) by Ja. 
Ukhsay (1911-86), Aptraman tawrash (1946) by Peter 
Khusankay (1907-70), Ahamar‘yalsem (1956, 1983) by 
A. Alga (1913-77). Prose writers are V. Alager (1906- 
88) S. Aslan (1917-80), A. Artem'ev (b. 1924) and 
A. EmePyanov (b. 1932). 

Theatrical plays were often written on the basis of 
poetry, with its pictures of popular life and beliefs. 
The poet Mishshi Sespel (1899-1922), who introduced 
syllabic-tonic verse into Cuwash, and the poet Vasley 
Mitta (1908-57), who placed great value on the national 
characteristics in everyday life, were the declared ex- 
amples, besides some European poets, for G. Aygi (b. 
1934), whose poems have also been published in 
Europe (Beginn der Lichtung, Frankfurt/Main 1971; Ditya 
i roza, Paris 1990). 

Bibliography (all works appeared in Ceboksari/ 
Shupashkar): GJa. Khlebnikov, Sovremennaya cuvash- 
skaya literatura, 1971; Cuwash sovet literaturi, 1972; 
M. Jur'ev, Pisateli sovetskoy Cuvashii, 1975; Cuvashskaya 
literatura, 1983; Aktual’nie Problemi. cuvashskoy literaturi, 
1983, P.N. Metin, Cuvashskty fol’klor, 1986; M. Jur'ev 
and Z. Romanova, Pisateli sovetskoy Cuvashit, 1988; 
Cuvashskoe literaturovedenie i kritika. Bibliografüeskiy ukaza- 
tel’, 1993. 

(k) Yakut literature 

The first poets of Yakut written literature devel- 
oped around the turn of the 20th century and were 
either singers of the epic Olorikho, called olofkhosut, like 
P. Oyunuskay, also Oyunskiy, real name Sleptsov (1893- 
1939, ed. Ayimn’ilar, 7 vols., 1958-62, Russian tr. 
Izbrannoe, Moscow 1963) and Künnük Urastirov, real 
name V. Novikov (b. 1907), or they were collectors 
of popular poetry like A. Kulakovskay (1877-1926). 
Oyunuskay became known as a poet and dramatist. 
He introduced syllabic verse into Yakut poetry, which 
brought about a tremendous extension of the stylistic 
inventory for Yakut poetry, with its previous strict prin- 
ciple of alliteration. Further dramatists and comedy 
writers were A. Sofronov (1886-1935) and D. Neustroev 
(1895-1929). In the 1960s, the dramas by I. Gogolev 
(b. 1930), were remarkable because their figures com- 
bined concepts from popular poetry with those from 
20th-century life. 

The first pieces in prose were sketches and stories, 
e.g. by Erilik Eristin, real name S. Yakovlev (1892- 
1942), Oyunuskay and Afanasiy Fedorov (1926-59, ed. 





Talillibit ayimm'ilar, 2 vols. Yakutsk 1961-2). Novellists 
include Amma Acéigiya, real name N. Mordinov 
(1906-94), N. Zolotarev-Yakutskay (b. 1908), A. Sirom- 
yatnikova (b. 1915) writing about women's lives, 
Sofron Danilov (b. 1922) and V. Yakovlev (b. 1934) 
both of the latter looking critically at their own times. 
Bibliography: St. Kałużyński, Die jakutische Litera- 
tur, in PTF, ti, 886-95; Ocerk istorii yakutskoy sovetskoy 
literaturi, Moscow 1970; V. Protod’yakonov et al., Pisa- 
teli Yakuti, Yakutsk 1972; A. Egorov et al, Pisateli 
Yakut, Biobibliografieskiy spravocnik, Yakutsk 1981; A.A. 
Bilyukin, Yakutskaya sovetskaya dramaturgiya, Moscow 
1988. 
(l Literature in other Turkic languages of 
Siberia 
In the 1940s, written literature was born in some 
other Turkic languages of Siberia. With the very low 


| population density in these regions (1979: 166,000 


Tuvans; 70,800 Khakass; 60,000 Altaians) one can- 
not expect full-fledged and continuously-developing lit- 
eratures there. Pavel Kuéiyak (1897-1943) is recognised 
as one of the initiators of Altaic literature. Himself a 
poet, dramatist and story writer, he collected popu- 
lar poetry and fairy tales (ed. Yuunadilgan socinenieler, 
Gornoaltaysk 1967). The poems and stories by Boris 
Ukacin (b. 1936) who published his first book of 
poems in 1961, e.g. Eelü tuular (1971), have aroused 
the interest of other peoples of Siberia, Central Asia 
and Russia. 

The first author in the Khakass language was 
V. Kobyakov (1906-37); N. Domozakov (1916-76) is 
known as a novelist. 

Stepan Sarig-ool (1908-83) and Sergey Pürbü (1913- 
75) are the authors of the first Tuvan poems to be 
written down. In Tuvan prose, autobiographical ele- 
ments have been of major importance since the 1950s, 
as seen e.g. in the trilogy Arattiñ sözü by Saléak Toka 
(1901-73), composed between 1950 and 1954, and in 
the novel Angir-oola (2 vols., 1961-6) by Sarig-ool. Other 
notable poets and story writers are Mongush Kenin- 
Lopsan (b. 1925), Juriy Künzegesh (b. 1927) and Kizil 
Enik Kudadji (b. 1929). 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Die Literatur der Türken 
Südsibirens, in PTF, ii, 862-85. Altaian literature: 
Altay literatura. kereginde stat‘yalar, Gornoaltaysk 1962, 
Pisateli Altaja. Biobibliograficeskiy spravocnik, Barnaul 
1967, Očerki po istorii altayskoy literaturi, Gornoaltaysk 
1969; Poéti gornogo Altaya, Novosibirsk 1972; M.G. 
Vokhriseva, Pisateli Altaja. Bibliograficeskty spravocnik, 
Barnaul 1974; Pisateli Gornogo Altaja. Biobibliograficeskiy 
spravocntk, Gornualtaysk 1988. Khakass literature: 
Literatura sovetskoy Khakassii, Abakan 1962, P.A. Tro- 
yakov, Očerki razvitiya khakasskoy literaturi, Abakan 
1963. Tuvan literature: Maria Chadachanie, Tuvins- 
kaya proza, Kizil 1968; Dorzhu Kuular, Tuvinskaya poé- 
ziya, očerk istorii, Kizil 1970; Pisateli Tuvi, Kizil 1970, 
1982. 

Others: For literatures in the Gagauz, Karačay- 
Balkar and Kumuk languages, see PTF, ii, 779-85, 
835-40. 

General bibliographical note. 

In addition to the references in the text, some 
works of a general character should be mentioned: 
W. Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur der türkischen Stämme, 
10 vols., St. Petersburg 1866-1907; Zeki Velidi Togan, 
Aentralasiatische türkische Literatur. ti. Die Islamische Zeit, Hdb 
d. Or. Erste Abteilung, Bd. 5, Leiden 1963, 229-49; 
H.F. Hofman, Turkish literature. A bio-bibliographical sur- 
vey, Section II, Part 1, 2 vols. Utrecht 1969; Gy. 
Hazai and B. Kellner-Heinkele, Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch der Turkologie, Bd. I, Budapest 1986. 
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For the cultural background of the reforms in writing | 


| (dor = 


systems and their effects on literature, see W. Fier- 
mann, Language planning and national development. The 
Uzbek experience, Berlin and New York 1991; I. Baldauf, 
Schnfireform und Schrifiwechsel bei den muslimischen Rufland- 
und Souyettiirken (1850-1937), Budapest 1993. 

Scholars from most Turkic peoples, consistently in 


co-operation with Russian scholars, have compiled | 


three types of general works about their literatures: 


l. histories of literature; 2. encyclopaedias of authors, | 
often as bio-bibliographical sketch; 3. special biblio- | 
graphies about literature and studies of literature be- | 
sides the national bibliographies of the Turkic republics . 


(for previous years, cf. especially Hazai and Kellner- 





Heinkele, 345-409). The recent editions are cited, in | 


chronological order, in the respective sections. 


Folk literature in several languages has been edited ' 


since the 1950s and 1960s in series with or without 
volume numbers. It includes fairy tales, epics, folk songs, 
riddles and others. The following should be mentioned: 
Altay baatirlar, 6 vols., 1958-68; Azarbaydjan edebiyyáti 
indjilen, beginning in 1985; Bashkort khalik idjadi, begin- 
ning in 1981; Bashkirskoe narodnoe tvorčestvo, beginning 
in 1987; Cawas halah samahlahe, 6 vols., 1976-87; Kara- 
kalpak folklori, kop tomlik, beginning in 1977; Kazak 


Khalik edebiyeti, köp tomdik, beginning in 1988; Bes ghasir | 


Zirlaydi, 3 vols., 1984-5; 2 vols., 1989 (Kazak); Tatar 

khalik idjati, 13 vols., 1974-94; Uzbek khalk idjadi. 
Some Turkic epics rendered into Russian and in 

vernaculars and with commentary are included in the 


(SIGRID KLEINMICHEL) 
IV. Music. 
In order to appreciate the musical traditions of the 
Turkish world from a very general perspective, it is 
appropriate to start with the separation between the 


nomadic cultural base and the sedentary urban milieu. | 
It could be said that the Turkish peoples of Siberia | 
(Yakuts) and the Altaians, the Kirghiz, Kazakhs, Kara- ; 


kalpaks, and Turkmens, as well as the last nomadic 
tribes of Anatolia, represent various states of an orig- 
inal “Turkicity”, associated with the wide expanses of 
the steppe, the history of which has not been stud- 


led since the 19th century; on the other hand the ; 


Uyghurs, the Ozbegs and the Ottomans, long organ- 
ised into small kingdoms or as an empire, were in 
contact with the major sedentary traditions— Persian, 
Arab, Mediterranean, etc.—which had long been famil- 


transmission remains predominant, except in the con- 


text of musical theory, which developed within “impe- | 
, konakasi (Kaz.), the gap (Uzb.), or the söhbet (Turkm.). 


rial" cultures. 
1. The music of the nomads 


It is perhaps among the Altaian Turks, or the | 
Yakuts, that Turkish music is to be observed in its j 


original state: calls and imitation of animals, playing 


on the jew's-harp, and techniques of diphonic chant. | 
It may also be assumed that viols with horsehair | 


strings (cf. kil kobi in Kazakh, kil kiak in Kirghiz) were 
used for accompaniment by the Turko-Mongolian peo- 


ples from the earliest times (certainly since the domes- | 


tication of the horse), as were certain lutes (known as 
kopuz in the epic of Dede Korkut [¢..]). 
(i) Bards and the shamanistic heritage 


The bard is an essential figure in all the nomadic | 
musical traditions of the Turks: his origin dates back : 


to his pre-Islamic ancestor, the shaman, after whom 
he is known in some places by the name of bakhshi, 
and from whom he has inherited certain functions. 








Among the Kazakhs and the Karakalpaks, the zhiraw 
epic poetry was always at the Khan’s side, 
since the spirits revealed the future to him. The term 
bakhshi, which still denotes *shaman" for the Kazakhs, 
Kirghiz, Ozbegs and Tadjiks, signifies a professional 
singer among the Turkmens of the former USSR and 
of Persia. While he no longer has the role of a healer, 
he remains no less a “man of knowledge”, an inspired 
repository of the memory and spiritual values of the 
people; in fact, the bakhsh? master is called khalipe, like 
the Safi shaykhs, which certainly suggests a religious 
authority, preserved mulatis mutandis in the framework 
of Islam. Finally, this shamanistic heritage is percep- 
tible as far away as Anatolia, where the 'aghiKs, like 
the dedes of the Alevi communities, maintain this tra- 
dition of the Central Asian bard, in the sense that 
his specifically musical role is never devoid of a strong 
moral and sapiential, if not religious, aura. In all 
cases, the bard must attain a very high level of inspi- 
ration: the zhiraw should “boil” (Kaymamak) and the 
akin (see below) should have spirits "in his back". 

It is usual to distinguish between two categories of 
bards, according to whether they sing epics (destan, 
zhi) or lyric pieces. Thus the Turkmen bakhshi are 
subdivided into two groups, namely, destándji, relater 
of epics, and finnedji, who sing poems (tirme) on vari- 
ous themes. The Kazakh zhiraw, suppressed by Soviet 
ideology as symbolic of a feudal culture, has been 
replaced by the zhirshi who creates only minor epics, 


| and by the akin who, as in Kirghizia also, sings for 
serie Epos narodov SSSR (Moscow) beginning from 1971. | 


his clan, and whose repertoire consists of extracts from 
epics arranged as songs, or poems adapted to the 
social circumstances of the performance. 

(ii) Vocal techniques and instruments 

An incontestable trait of the nomadic music of Cen- 
tral Asia is the use of a raucous, guttural voice, very 
rich in harmonics, sometimes approaching diphony, 
like the Mongolian Aóómei, or the fundamental, heavy 
and “strangled” resonance in the phonetic apparatus 


| when a narrow harmonic sound is produced. In 


Uzbekistan the voice of the bakhshi is called “inte- 
rior", as opposed to the "exterior" (high-pitched) voices 
of learned and popular urban traditions. 
Instruments accompanying the bards are lutes with 
two or three strings: dombra (Kaz.), kopuz and komuz 
(Kir), dotar (Turkm.), saz in its various rural forms 
(Turkey) [see TuNBÜüR]; viols: ku kobuz (Kaz.) ghidjak, 


| kiak; and finally, flutes: sibzzghi (Uzbek) or tüdük 
iar with an apparatus of state and/or an imperial , 
structure. This separation is more important than that | 
between oral and written, since in both cases oral ! 


(Turkm.), are remarkable for their technique, related 
to that of the Persian nay or the Turkish kaval. 
(ii Performance and musical forms 
Traditionally, the music of the bards is the art of 
soloists in the context of private invitations such as the 


At the collective level, it is the /oy, festival of mar- 
nage or of circumcision throughout the Türk world 
(dügün in Turkey). Bardic contests are widespread 
throughout Central Asia, such as the contests of ashiks 
in Azerbaijan and in Anatolia. 

Alongside the major epic cycles, the Kazakhs and 
the Kirghiz have developed the principle of instru- 
mental pieces called ki, inspired by the circumstances 
of the performance, and dependent on interaction with 
the audience. These may be of a descriptive or narra- 
tive nature; the Ad evoke nature, according to a denota- 
tive function of the music which constitutes a distinctive 
trait of these cultures. 

Can a case be made for speaking of a “nomadic” 
music at the level even of syntax? Certain traits com- 
mon to the Turkmens and the Kazakhs, such as 
rhythms which are additive, not divisive, to the linear 
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development, through the combination of various 
metres, are to be found as far afield as the east of 
Turkey, among the “Gshiks. 

2. "Imperial" music 

(i) The elaboration of classical traditions 

The existence of learned musical systems in Central 
Asia from ancient times has been demonstrated by 
archaeology, in Sogdia and Bactria, which were in- 
habited by Indo-Iranian peoples before the waves of 
the Turco-Mongolian conquest. As a result of Islamisa- 
tion, a vast area of cultural exchange was opened up, 
from Eastern Turkestan to the Middle East. Formal 
music was studied by numerous theoreticians of Central 
Asian origin, such as al-Farabi and [bn Sina [q.v]; 
in the 15th century, Samarkand and Harat were major 
musical centres, to be superseded by Bukhara which 
has retained its pre-eminence to the present day. Fin- 
ally, Azerbaijan and Constantinople-Istanbul were to 
be other major crucibles of oriental musical learning. 
In this context, the same movement which led the 


nomadic Turks to adopt the imperial structures of the | 


sedentary civilisations led them also to appropriate, 
appreciate and develop their musical traditions, from 
Central Asia to the Middle East—as was further the 


case in India under the Mughals. As to the specifi- ; 
cally Turkish contribution to these sedentary cultures, | 


this is not easily defined, since such exchanges in- 
variably operate in both directions: for example, the 
Chinese adopted the instruments of Eastern Turkes- 
tan, such as the surndy (hautboy), and the pipa (Uyghur 
barbap) and rabab lutes. Chinese sources also mention 
that the melodies of the “barbarians” of Turkestan 
were integrated, after adaptation, into the courtly music 
of the Han. 

(i) The concept of makdm [qg.v.] 

Among the Uyghurs and the Uzbeks, makam signi- 
fies "process of compositions" and has the related 
sense of “mode”. Thus classical repertoires are found 
comprising on iki makàm (“twelve makdms”) from the 
region of Kashghar and of Yarkand, of the Tadjik- 
Uzbek shash makam ("six makāms”) of the alti yarim 
makàm ("six and a half makams") of Khiva. In each 
case, what is involved is a combination of processes 
codified from a modal as from a rhythmic point of 
view, according to a structure which may be likened 
to the Arab-Andalusian nawba. 

In Azerbaijan and in Ottoman Turkey, makam specif- 
ically denotes the “mode” in its Middle Eastern sense. 
The modes themselves, whilst known by the same 
names in all these erudite traditions, nevertheless dis- 
play numerous local idioms within the great Arab- 
Turkish-Persian system. 

(ili) Instruments and conditions of perform- 
ance of formal music 

Among the instruments here, first to be noted is 
the lute, dutar, with two silk strings, played without a 
plectrum, using very elaborate techniques of the right 
hand; the /unbür, strings of metal, played with plec- 
trum or with bow, and its variants, the Uyghur satār, 
Uzbek sai, and finally, the Ottoman tunbür [q.v.], 
played with bow or with plectrum, particularly suited 
to reproducing delicate inflections of the voice and 
endowed with a range of harmonics created by the 
resonances of the sympathetic strings (this is the pre- 
ferred instrument of the masters of makam); the ghidjak, 
pointed viol and its kemandji variant; and citherns 
kalin (Uyghur), kanin (Turkish) or cembalo (čang). 
Percussion was provided by drums (dap, def or doyra). 
All these constitute a vast family, with connections 
and relationships, well understood by the audience. 

While these forms of music were linked to the 





courtly circles where they were protected, the 20th 
century, with the Sovietisation of Central Asia, with 
the imposition of Maoist China on the Uyghurs and 
the installation of the Turkish Republic, has produced 
a profound upheaval in their conditions of composi- 
tion and performance. The creation of “orchestral” 
ensembles in all these states has led to a loss of 
authenticity and tradition. However, in the Central 
Asian states of the former USSR, an intense revival- 
ist movement has been visible since the early 1990s, 
both in the performance of ancient, “nomadic” forms 
of music and in the interpretation of the learned and 
formal tradition. 
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V. FOLKLORE. 

Now a scholarly study, founded on popular oral 
and written traditions, the genesis and evolution of 
folklore in Turkey closely follows the major stages of 
the mutation of Turkish culture and society since the 
mid-19th century, from the period of the Tanzimdat 
[g.v.] onwards. 

The folklore of Turkey does not depend on a sim- 
ple contrast between oral and written tradition, each 
register being divided in turn between the erudite and 
the popular. Certain items of folklore are rooted in 
the scholarly written tradition, such as the mandakib- 
name, a substantial number are popular written ver- 
sions of the scholarly genre, such as the lyrical epics 
(hikaye) Leyla and Medjnün, Kerem and Asli, and ‘Ashik 
Gharib, or epics in the technical sense (destin): Battal 
Ghazi and the Book of Dede Korkut [g.v.]. For the oral 
scholarly tradition, consideration may be given to the 
practice of the meddah [see MADDAH] or the orta oyunu 
[g.v.] theatre, which may be compared with the com- 
media dell'arte. All these forms of traditional expression 
of culture belong to folklore and were recognised as 
such throughout the 19th century. 

The transition from the Ottoman Empire to a 
Turkish Republic in search of a national identity took 
place on the territory of Anatolia. This space was an 
area of transit and of immigration and a melting-pot 
for all the cultural diversity of the empire. Such a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and multi-faith population 
basis favoured an abundance of practices, beliefs and 
forms of cultural expression, the genealogy of which 
is practically impossible to establish: those of Greeks, 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, Caucasians, South 
Slavs and Russia, Gypsies, etc. 

Historically, Ziya (Diya) Gökalp (1875-1924 [9.v.}) 
may be credited with the systematic effort to distinguish 
Turkish culture from [Islamic civilisation on the one hand 
and with ethnography (kawmiyyat = study of ethnic 
groups) from folklore (kAalkiyyat = studies at the popular 
level) on the other. Recourse to the term "folklore" is 
owed (1918) to Riza Tevfik Boliikbasi (1869-1949 [g.v.]) 
who proposed the fact of the anonymity of authors 
as a legitimising condition for the objects and practices 
belonging to folklore, conceived as a collective creation. 
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The Turkish term which was rapidly adopted as | 


the equivalent of “folklore” is halk bilgisi = science of 
the people, corresponding to Volkskunde. Folkloric stud- 
ies and practices have been developed since 1928 with 
the creation of the Folklore Society = Halk Bilgisi 
Demeği (HBD). They have been pursued in two direc- 
tions which have persisted to the present day. 

First to be considered are the institutional, political 
and ideological paths which envisage the authentfi- 
cation of the Turkish national idea by means of 
researching its roots through the evidence and proofs 
supplied by folklore. Another path has emerged, ini- 
tially with the genesis of a national literature which, 
as in the work of the poet Nazim Hikmet [q.v.], inte- 


grates and reinterprets the themes of popular tradi- | 


tions, as well as their forms of expression. This literary 


action was to be relayed via the emergence of a | 
national-progressive ideology of the Left, primarily | 
derived from the experience of educational innova- ! 


tion of the Village Institutes (Koy Enstitüleri). 
Simplifying considerably, these two tendencies may 

be contrasted, in their objectives and their methods, 

as two different strategies: on the one hand there is 


an instrumental approach followed in institutions cre- | 


ated by the State (e.g. the HBD), the epigones of this 
association, and departments of Turkish Studies or 
Folklore in the Universities; on the other, there is a 
functional approach which assigns a predominant role 
to the peasantry in the alleged class struggle and 
which seeks to endow this peasantry with an authen- 
tic and vivid popular culture. 

As regards institutional studies and research into 
folklore, from 1927 the Folklore Society (HBD), the 
majority of whose members were Kemalist innova- 
tors, was based in Ankara, before opening agencies 
in Istanbul, Izmir, Kayseri and Erzurum. It under- 
took to publish an annual volume of research in pro- 
gress and a monthly journal (Halk Bilgisi Haberleri = 
Folklore News), as well as guides and compilations of 
folkloric data based on the work of authors such as 
Van Gennep and Hoffman Krayer. With the crea- 
tion, in 1932, of “Peoples’ Houses” or Halk evleri [see 
KHALKEVI] under the aegis of the Republican People’s 


Party, which was to install a single-party régime, this į 


new institution incorporated the Folklore Society, its 
archives and its journal until 1952, the year after the 
closing down of the Halk evleri. A total of 143 issues 
of the journal, as well as some 500 thematic publi- 
cations, today constitute an important corpus of work, 
of uneven quality, on the folklore of the country. The 
network of Peoples’ Houses was to be revived in 1960. 

One of the most successful aspects of these volun- 
tary and charitable campaigns, aimed at the compi- 


lation of data of the folkloric heritage by teachers j 


and other employees of the state, has been the in- 
auguration of a major survey of lexicography and of 


popular speech throughout the country. The corpus | 


compiled is immense and has been published under 
the title Anadoluda halk agzindan sóz derleme dergisi 
"Collection of the popular speech of Anatolia". A doc- 
ument of incomparable wealth, this collection has been 
in the charge of the Turkish Language Society (Türk 
Dil Kurumu) since 1932. Constituted between 1932 and 
1952, constantly re-issued, this body of six volumes 
makes it possible to establish the link with pre-Islamic 
and pre-Anatolian Turkish, using this repository of lin- 
guistic archaisms which were the rural and nomadic 
speech patterns of Anatolia. In the domain of musi- 
cal traditions, it is the Municipal Conservatoire of 
Istanbul which has undertaken, since 1927, the com- 
pilation of data regarding musical folklore, through 





campaigns of enquiry on the ground (see IV. above). 
The composer Béla Bartok also participated in these 
efforts at research into musical folklore, subsequently 
exerting considerable influence on musical creativity in 
the country. Thirteen pamphlets of collected musical 
traditions were published in 1939. The Ankara Con- 
servatoire has also established an important archive 
of popular musical traditions. 

In museology, it was the Ankara Museum of 
Ethnography (1925) which accepted the role of col- 
lector of the objects of popular culture. Elsewhere, 
almost throughout the whole country, professional 
technical academies and institutes for girls generally 
included the traditional crafts of textiles, fabrics, etc. 
in their syllabi. 

This “institutional folklorism" was the reflection of 
the political régime of the single party, and of the 
nationalist and secular populism of the state which 
characterised the reign of the People’s Republican 
Party under Atatürk, then under Ismet Inónü. The 
Second World War, the Marshall Plan (1947) and the 
transition to multi-partyism with the accession to power 
of the Democratic Party, as well as the massive rural 
exodus, changed the scene completely. The élitist 
and secular Jacobinism of the state yielded its place 
to the traditionalist localism of the Democratic Party, 
which pledged to undertake the re-Islamisation of the 
country. Henceforward the identifying folklorism of 
the state largely lost its reason for being and its objec- 
tive, and for this reason the domain of folklorism was 
devolved to local associations and to the universities. 
An Institute for Research into Turkish Culture (Türk 
Kültürünü Arastrma Enstitüsü) was created in 1961 and 
charged with supervision of this field. 

One review, however, took on the task of perpe- 
tuaüng the spirit of the years 1930-40: Türk Folklor 
Arastrmalan Dergisi = Turkish Review of Folkloric Studies, 
taking the place of the Folklor Postast = Folklore Courier 
(1945). This was the fruit of private initiative which, 
despite very limited means and the lack of subsidies, 
continued to operate until 1972, the date of the death 
of its founding director. 

As a counterweight to the state institutions, the 
approach which could be described as “functional” 


| ascribed a determinant role to folklore and especially 


to rural traditions as the motive forces behind a pop- 
ular culture in the context of what was viewed as a 
Marxist class struggle which, in pre-industrial Turkey, 
was necessary for mobilising the rural masses. The 
Anatolian peasant and peasant virtues had been cel- 
ebrated by Atatiirk as the foundation of national iden- 
tity; they were to be revived and reinterpreted in a 
Marxist perspective by the intellectual and progres- 
sive élite of the nation. This peasant-based ideology 
was put into effect by the very active but short-lived 
Village Institutes (Koy Enstitüleri}, the educational doc- 
trine of which was inspired essentially by the work of 
the Swiss philanthropist Pestalozzi. What was involved 
in this functional approach was the re-appropriation, 
diffusion and re-interpretation of the popular tradi- 
tions of the rural world by the soi-disant avant-garde 
of the social struggle: the peasantry first, then the 
wider masses, then the entire nation. Story-tellers, arti- 
sans and popular musicians were to see themselves as 
having an active instructional role in these institu- 
tions. A literary trend of peasant-based neo-realism 
was to be born from this experience; the same was 
to apply to the plastic arts, which were broadly inspired 
by Anatolian and rural themes, and especially to pop- 
ular traditional music. The tradition of wandering 
bards (és2k} which is included in the specifically Turkish 
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genre of the türkü [g.».] as opposed to the orientalis- 
ing scholarly genre (sarki, from shark “Orient”) deriv- 
ing from Ottoman classical music, was to be strongly 
encouraged. Agik Veysel, a blind member of the Alevi 
community, was the figurehead of this tendency which 
was to develop in particular alongside the political 
and social conflicts of the years 1970-80 in an evo- 
lution comparable to that of the rebetika genre in 
Greece. 

Caught in a vice between the folklorism of the 
state, instrumental and identificatory, and the politi- 
cal peasant folklorism of progressive ideology, ethnog- 
raphy and ethnology have not found favourable ground 
for endogenous development in Turkey. Worth not- 
ing, however, is the long career of a folklorist of the 
school of Arnold van Gennep, namely, Pertev Náili 
Boratav, who was the holder of the first Chair of 
Popular Literary Traditions created in the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography of Ankara Uni- 
versity (1942). This chair sponsored intense activity 
in theses and in lecturing on folklore, and an archive 
of popular literature was created, but being judged 
subversive, Boratav's teaching and the chair itself 
were suppressed in 1948. 

Paradoxically, it was from France, where he had 
then settled and in the context of the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, that Boratav was to pro- 
duce a work, without equivalent in Turkey, on the 
folklore of this country. Field notes and archives— 
including those salvaged from the abolished University 
chair—were to constitute in some 6,000 pages, divided 
into around 100 “dossiers”, the basis of an archive 
of Turkish folklore. Collected since 1927 (especially 
between 1939-51), the texts of oral tradition (tales, 
songs, fables, proverbs) are the nucleus of this corpus, 
which also includes information on diverse rituals 
and customs, popular magic, divination, popular med- 
icine, etc. 

This corpus is divided by Boratav into fourteen 
categories: 1, Various; 2. Works of popular poets 
(signed texts) 3. Epics and tales; 4. Tales and anec- 
dotes; 5. Legends; 6. Proverbs, riddles, formulae; 
7. Popular poetry (songs, quatrains, canticles); 8. Pop- 
ular music, popular dance; 9. Games (including sport, 
theatre); 10. Beliefs; 11. Rituals (from cradle to tomb); 
12. Material traditions (popular art, craft, dress, cus- 
toms); 13. Religious institutions; and 14. Popular sci- 
ences (magic, folk medicine, ethnobotany, astronomy). 

Within these categories, documents are classified 
according to the places where the information was 
collected; and the date and the name of the collec- 
tor are specified. 
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TURKU (< thi) designates in Ottoman Turkish 

(a) the folksong in general (sometimes more 
explicitly khalk türküsü) as opposed to the song belong- 
ing to Turkish art music, sharki [q.v.], and (b) a genre 
of folksong, primarily identified by the melodies 
proper to it, with heterogeneous formal characteris- 
tics and a very broad thematic scope. 

I. The majority of the folksongs of the /rkü genre 
are anonymous, the rest have lyrics by folk poets 





(@shik, saz shà'in) whose names occur in the text. For- 
mally there are two groups of differing importance: 

A. The main corpus of the türkü genre is composed 
according to the original Turkic method of versifi- 
cation parmak hisabi (hedje wezni) based on the number 
of syllables. The range is 5 to 16 syllables per line, 
the most common lengths being 7, 8, and 11 sylla- 
bles. Frequently there is a refrain (kavushtak, baghlama) 
of one to six lines (sometimes consisting of two parts 
differing in syllabic lengths); the length of the refrain's 
lines need not be identical with that of the main lines. 
A feature of the syllabic metrical system is the caesura 
(6létim, durak) which is not placed at random (pre- 
dominantly 4 + 3; 4 + 4; 6 + 5; 4 + 4 + 3) and 
may vary from line to line (e.g. 6 + 5 then 4 + 4 
+ 3). The rhyme (kāfiye, ayak, uyak) is generally con- 
stituted by suffixes (and therefore often polysyllabic) 
and frequently assonantal (yarim kaftye). The majority 
of these folksongs with a minimum of two and no 
specific maximum number of strophes fall into three 
main groups according to their rhyme patterns and 
the number of lines per strophe. 

(1) Quatrains of the type màni [q..]: A “composi- 
tion” may be a stringing-together of already existing 
manis (resulting in the rhyme scheme aaxa, bbxb, ccxc, 
etc.) that are thematically linked to each other by 
means of a word or words at the beginning of each 
component and frequently by the addition of a refrain 
(b, -bb, -bbb, -bbxb, -bbbxb, etc.) or it may be an 
original composition of the same form. 

(2) Quatrains that are basically of the poetic type 
koshma (g.v.; not the folksong type called koshma which 
need not have the formal characteristics of the poetic 
type of the same name, the determining factor in 
naming a song koshma being the use of specific melo- 
dies) with the rhyme schemes aaab (abab; xaxa), cccb, 
dddb, etc., or other less common patterns. Türkis of this 
type also occur with a refrain or with their every fourth 
line being a refrain: aaab (abab; xaxa), cccb, dddb, etc. 

(3) Türküs with strophes of three lines (aaa, bbb, 
ccc, etc.) and, less commonly, of two lines (aa, bb, cc, 
etc.), both types also occurring with refrains as in (1); 
these, or part of these, may be truncated quatrains. 

B. The remaining tirkiis comply, albeit often imper- 
fectly, with the rules of the quantitative Arabo-Persian 
metrical system ‘arid [g.v.]. These make use of only 
very few metres. As a large number of these (ürküs 
are at the same time in accordance with syllabic 
metres, and as folk poets generally cannot be sup- 
posed to have been familiar with the Grid rules, doubts 
have been raised as to whether they should be placed 
within this category. The forms used are those of 
diwàn poetry (ghazel, murabba', etc.) or adaptations of 
such. The various types are classified according to 
their specific metre and their individual melody and 
are mainly the diwan (or diwüánl), selis, sema%, kalenderi, 
satrandj, and wezn-i akher. 

II. The sme qua non of the türkü is the use of a 
türkü melody, as lyrics of various forms and content 
sung on a türkü melody are all given this name. These 
are anonymous melodies with characteristics pointing 
to a Turkic origin. Musically, the türkü genre can be 
divided into two main categories usually referred to 
(after Béla Bartók) as: 

A. Parlando melodies (usülsüz türküler, uzun hawa): 
Rhythmically free melodies of various types such as 
kayabashi, khoyrat (khoryal), koshma (sic), bozlak, maya, aghit 
(part of the last have characteristics which place them 
in-between these two main categories), etc. These 
melodies are also differentiated according to regional 
characteristics, e.g. Eghin aghzi, Urfa aghzi, eic. 





